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HE ſeven former volumes 
n of the Spectator having 
been dedicated to ſome 
of the moſt celebrated perſons of 
the age, I take leave to inſcribe 
this eighth and laſt to You, as to 
a gentleman who hath ever been 
ambitious of appearing in the beſt 
company. 


Vol. Vu. n You 


DEDICATION. 


You are now wholly retired 
from the buſy part of mankind, 
and at leiſure to reflect upon your 
paſt atchievements; for which 
reaſon I look upon You as a 
perſon very well qualified for a 
Dedication. 

I may poſſibly diſappoint my 
readers, and yourſelf too, if I 
do not endeavour on this occa- 
fon to make the world acquaint- 
ed with your virtues. And here, 
Sir, I ſhall not compliment You 
upon your birth, perſon, or for- 
tune; nor any other the like per- 
fections, which You poſſeſs whe- 
ther you will or no: But ſhall 
only touch upon thoſe, which are 
of your own acquiring, and in 


which 


DEDICATION. 


which every one mult allow You 
have a real merit. 

Your janty air and eaſy mo- 
tion, the volubility of your dif- 
courſe, the ſuddenneſs of your 
laugh, the management of your 
ſnuff-box, with the whiteneſs of 
your hands and teeth, (which 
have juſtly gained You the envy 
of the moſt polite part of the 
Male world, and the love of the 
greateſt beauties in the Female) 
are intirely to be aſcribed to your 
own perſonal gcnius and appli- 
cation. 

You are formed for theſe ac- 
compliſhments by a happy turn 
of nature, and have finiſhed your- 
ſelf in them by the utmoſt im- 
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provements of art. A man that 
is defective in either of theſe qua- 
lifications (whatever may be the 
ſecret ambition of his heart) muſt 
never hope to make the figure You 
have done, among the faſhionable 
part of his ſpecies. It is there- 
fore no wonder, we ſee ſuch mul- 
titudes of aſpiring young men fall 
ſhort of You in all theſe beauties 
of your character, notwithſtanding 
the ſtudy and practice of them is 
the whole buſineſs of their lives. 
But I need not tell you that the 
free and diſengaged behaviour of a 
fine gentleman makes as many 
aukward beaux, as the eaſineſs of 
your favourite Waller hath made 
inſipid poets, 

Ar 
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At preſent You are content to 
aim all your charms at your own 
ſpouſe, without farther thought of 
miſchief to any others of the ſex. 
I know You had formerly a very 
great contempt for that pedantic 
race of mortals who call them- 
ſelves philoſophers; and yet, to 
your honour be it ſpoken, there 
is not a ſage of them all could 
have better acted up to their pre- 
cepts in one of the moſt important 
points of life: I mean in that 
generous diſregard of popular opi- 
nion which You ſhewed ſome years 
ago, when You choſe for your 
wife an obſcure young woman, 
who doth not indeed pretend to - 
an ancient Family, but has cer- 
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tainly as many forefathers as any 
lady in the land, if ſhe could but 


reckon up their names. 


I muſt own I conceived very 
extraordinary hopes of You from 
the moment that You confeſſed 
your Age, and from cight and 
torty (where You had ſtuck ſo 
many years) very ingeniouſly ſteped 
into your grand climacteric. Your 
deportment has fince been very 
vencrable and becoming. If I am 
rightly informed, You make a re- 
gular appearance every quarter- 
| ſeſſions among your brothers of 
the guorum ; and if things go on 
as they do, ſtand fair for being a 
colonel of the militia. I am told 
that your time paſſes away as 

agreeably 
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agreeably in the amuſements of a 
country life, as it ever did in the 
galantries of the town: And that 
You now take as much pleaſure in 
the planting of young trees, as 
You did formerly in the cutting 
down of your old ones. In ſhort, 
we hear from all hands that You 
are thoroughly reconciled to your 
dirty acres, and have not too much 
wit to look into your own eſtate. 
After having ſpoken thus much 
of my patron, I muſt take the pri- 
vilege of an author in ſaying ſome- 
thing of myſelf. I ſhall therefore 
beg leave to add, that I have pur- 
poſely omitted ſetting thoſe marks 
to the end of every paper, which 
appeared in my former volumes, 
A 4 that 


DEDICATION. 
that You may have an opportunity 
of ſhewing Mrs. Honeycomb the 
ſhrewdneſs of your conjectures, by 
aſcriving cvery ſpeculation to its 
proper author: Though You know 
how often many proſound critics 
in ſtile and ſentiments have very 
judiciouſly erred in this particular, 
beſore they were let into the ſecret. 
I am, 


SIX, 


your moſt faithful 


humble ſervant, 


The SPECTATOR. 
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Bookſeller to the Reader. 


N the fix hundred and thirty ſecond 
Spectator, the Reader will find an ac- 
count of the riſe of this eighth and laſt 


volume. 


J have not been able to prevail upon the 
ſeveral gentlemen who were concerned in 
this work to let me acquaint the world 
with their names. 


Perhaps it will be unneceſſary to in- 
form the Reader, that no other papers, 
which have appeared under the title of 
Spectator, /ince the cleſing of this eighth 
volume, were written by any of thoſe 
Gentlemen who had a hand in this or the 
former volumes. 
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Qualis ubi in lucem coluber mala gramina paſtus, 
Frigida ſub terra tumidum quem bruma tegebat; 
Nunc pofitis novus exuviis, nitiduſque juventd, 
Lubrica convolvit ſublato pectore terga 
Arduus ad folem, & linguis micat ore triſalcis. 
Virg. En. 2. ver. 471. 


So ſhines, renew'd in youth, the creſted ſnake, 
Who ſlept the winter in a thorny brake; 
And caſting off his flough, when ſpring returns, 
Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns : 
Reſtor'd with pois'nous herbs, his ardent ſides 
Reflect the ſun, and rais'd on ſpires he rides; 
High o'er the graſs hiſſing he rolls along, 
And brandiſhes by fits his forky tongue. 

Day DE. 


po laying down the office of Sp E c- 
AD EAGHS TATOR, I acquainted the world with 
N my deſign of electing a new club, and 
d of opening my mouth in it after a moſt 
ve > folemn manner. Both the election and 
Vl the ceremony are now paſt; but not find- 
ing it ſo eaſy, as I at firſt imagined, to break — a 
ty 
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fifty years ſilence, I would not venture into the world 
under the character of a man who pretends to talk like 
other 2 until I had arrived at a full freedom of 
ſpeech. 

T al reſerve for another time the hiſtory of ſuch 
club or clubs of which I am now a talkative, but un- 
worthy member; and ſhall here give an account of this 
ſurpriſing change which has been produced in me, and 
which I look upon to be as remarkable an accident as 
any recorded in hiſtory, ſince that which happened to 
the ſan of Cræſus, after having been many years as 
much tongue-tied as myſelf. | 

Upon the firſt opening of my mouth, I made a 
ſpeech, conſiſting of about half a dozen well-turned 
periods ; but grew ſo very hoarſe upon it, that for three 
days ps N inſtead of finding the uſe of my tongue, 
I was afraid that I had quite loſt it. Beſides, the unuſual 
extenſion of my muſcles, on this occaſion, made my 
face ake on both fides to ſuch a degree, that nothin 
but an invincible reſolution and perſeverance coul 
have — me from falling back to my mono- 
ſyllables. 

I afterwards made ſeveral eſſays towards ſpeaking ; 
and that I might not be ſtartled at my own voice, which 
has happened to me more than once, I uſed to read aloud 
in my chamber, and have often food in the middle of 
the Leet to call a coach, when I knew there was none 
within hearing. 

When I was thus pretty well acquainted with 
my own voice, I laid hold of all opportunities to exert 
it. Not caring however to ſpeak much by myſelf, and 
to draw upon me the whole attention of thoſe I 
converſed with, I uſed, for ſome time, to walk every 
morning in the Mall, and talk in chorus with a parcel 
of Frenchmen. I found my modeſty greatly relieved 
by the communicative temper of this nation, who are 
ſo very - ſociable, as to think they are never better 
company, than when they are all opening at the ſame 
time. 

I then fancied I might receive great benefit from fe- 
male converſation, and that I ſhould have a convenience 
of talking with the greater freedom, when I was * 
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under any impediment of thinking: I therefore threw 
myſelf into an aſſembly of ladies, but could not for 
life get in a word among them ; and found that if 
I did not change my company, I was in danger of be- 
ing reduced to my primitive taciturnity. 
The coffee-houſes have ever ſince been my chie 
places of reſort, where I have made the greateſt im- 
provements; in order to which I have taken a particular 
care never to be of the ſame opinion with the man I 
converſed with. I was a tory at Buttor's, and a whig 
at Child's, a friend to the Engliſhman, or an advocate 
for the Examiner, as it beſt ſerved my turn; ſome fancy 
me a great enemy to the French King, though in reality, 
I only make uſe of him for a help to diſcourſe. In 
ſhort, I wrangle and diſpute for exerciſe; and have 
carried this point ſo far that I was once like to have been 
run through the body for making a little too free with 
my betters. 
In a word, I am quite another man to what I was. 


. Nil fuit unquam 
Tam diſpar fibi —= For. Sat. 3. lib. 1. ver. 18, 
Nothing was ever ſo unlike itſelf, 


My old acquaintance ſcarce know me ; nay, I was 
aſked the other day by a Few at Jonathan's, whether I 
was not related to a dumb gentleman, who uſed to come 
to that coffee-houſe ? But I think I never was better 
pleaſed in my life than about a week ago, when, as I 
was battling it acroſs the table with a young templar, 
his companion gave him a pull by the ſleeve, beggin 
him to come away, for that the old prig 8 talk 
him to death. 

Being now a very good proficient in diſcourſe, I ſhall 
appear in the world with this addition to my character, 
that my countrymen may reap the fruits of my new- 
acquired loquacity. 

Thoſe who have been preſent at public diſputes in 
the univerſity, know that it is uſual to maintain hereſies 
for argument's ſake. I have heard a man a moſt impu- 
dent tocinian for half an hour, who has been an ortho- 
dox divine all his life after. I have taken the ſame 

method 
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method to accompliſh myſelf in the gift of utterance, 
having talked above a twelve-month, not ſo much for 
the benefit of my hearers, as of myſelf. But ſince I 
have now gained the faculty, I have been ſo long endea- 
vouring alter, I intend to make a right uſe of it, and ſhall 
think myſelf obliged, for the future, to ſpeak always in 
truth and ſincerity of heart. While a man is learning to 
fence, he — both on friend and foe; but when 
he is a maſter in the art, he never exerts it but on what 
he thinks the right ſide. 

That this Jai alluſion may not give my reader a 
wrong idea of my deſign in this paper, I muſt here in- 
212 that the author of it is of no faction, that he 
is a friend to no intereſts but thoſe of truth and virtue, 
ner a foe to any but thoſe of vice and folly. Though 
I make more noiſe in the world than I uſed to do, I am 
Kill reſolved to act in it as an indifferent Spectator. It 
is not my ambition to increaſe the number either of 
whigs or tories, but of wife and good men, and I 
hw. heartily wiſh there were not faults common to 
both parties, which afford me ſufficient matter to work 
upon, without deſcending to thoſe which are peculiar to 
cither. 

If in a multitude of counſellors there is ſafety, we 
ought to think ourſelves the fecureſt nation in the 
world. Moſt of our garrets are inhabited by ſtateſmen, 
who watch over the liberties of their country, and 
make a ſhift to keep themſelves from ſtarving, by 
taking into their care the properties of their a 
$abjeds. | 

As theſe politicians of both ſides have already worked 
the nation into a moſt unnatural ferment, I ſhall be 
fo far from endeavouring to raiſe it to a greater height, 
that, on the contrary, it ſhall be the chief tendency 
of my papers, to inſpire my countrymen with a mutual 
good-will and benevolence. Whatever faults either 

arty may be guilty of, they are rather inflamed than 
cured by thofe reproaches, which my caſt upon one 
another. The moſt likely method of rectifying any 
man's conduct, is by recommending to him the prin- 
ciples of truth and honour, religion and virtue; and 
10 long as he acts with an eye to theſe principles, 
whatever 
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whatever party he is of, he cannot fail of being a good 
Engliſhman, and a lover of his country. 

As for the perſons concerned in this work, the names 
of all of them, or at leaſt of ſuch as deſire it, ſhall 
be publiſhed hereafter : Until which time I muſt intreat 
the curious reader to ſuſpend his curioſity, and rather 
to confider what is written, than who they are that 
write it. 

Having thus adjuſted all neceſſary preliminaries with 
my reader, I ſhall not trouble him with any more pre- 
fatory diſcourſes, but proceed in my old method, and 
entertain him with ſpeculations on every uſeful ſubject 
that falls in my way. 


—— ** 


1 — 


Quippe domum timet ambi guam, Yrieſue bilingues. 
Virg. En. 1. ver. 665, 


He fears th' ambiguous race, and Tyrians double- 
tongu'd. 


HERE ts nothing, ſays Plato, fo delightful, as the 
hearing or the ſpeaking of truth. For this reaſon 
there is no converſation ſo agreeable as that of the 
man of 3 » Who hears without any intention to 
betray, and without any intention to deceive. 
Among the accounts which are given of Cato, 
I do not remember one that more redounds to his 
honour than the following paſſage related by Plutarch. 
As an advocate was pleadin x. cauſe of his client 
before one of the Prætors, he could only produce a 
ſingle witneſs in a point where the law required the 
teſtimony of two perſons ; upon which the Advocate 
inſiſted on the integrity of that perſon whom he had 
2 : but the Prætor told him, that where the 
W required two witneſſes he would not accept of 


one, though it were Cato himſelf. Such a ſpeech from 
I 
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perſon who fat at the head of a court of juſtice, while 
Cato was ſtill living, ſhews us, more than a thouſand ex- 
amples, the high reputation this great man had gained 
2mong his contemporaries upon the account of his 
ſincerity. 

When ſach an inflexible integrity is a little ſoftned 
and qualified by the rules of converſation and good- 
breeding, there is not a more ſhining virtue in the whole 
catalogue of ſocial duties. A man however ought to 
take great care not to poliſh himſelf out of his vera- 
city, nor to refine his behaviour to the prejudice of his 
virtue. f 

This ſubject is exquiſitely treated in the moſt ele- 

t ſermon of the great Britih preacher. I ſhall 
| leave to tranſcribe out of it two or three ſentences, 
as a proper introduction to a very curious letter, 
which I ſhall make the chief entertainment of this ſpe- 
— d ſs and fin th 

The old Eng plainneſs an cerity, that 
© nerous — of 1 and honeſty of dülpoftion, 
* which always argues true greatneſs of mind, and is 
© uſually accompanied with undaunted courage and re- 
* ſolution, is in a great meaſure loſt among us. 

The diale& of converſation is now-a-days ſo ſwelled 

with vanity and compliment, and fo ſurfeited (as I 
may ſay) of expreſſions of kindneſs and reſpeR, that 
if a man that — an age or two ago ſhould return 
into the world again, he would really want a dictionary 
to help him to underſtand his own language, and to 
know the true intrinſic value of the phraſe in faſhion 
and would hardly, at firſt, believe at what a low 
rate the higheſt ſtrains and expreſſions of kind neſs 
imaginable do commonly paſs in current payment; 
and when he ſhould come to underſtand it, it would 
be a great while before he could bring himſelf 
with a good countenance, and a good conſcience, 
to converſe with men upon equal terms and in their 
© own way. . 

I have by me a letter which I look upon as a great 
curioſity, and which may ſerve as an exemplification 
to the foregoing paſſage, cited out of this moſt excel- 
lent prelate. It is ſaid to have been written = yy 

Char 
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Charles 1's reign by the ambaſſador of Bantam, a little 


after his arrival in England. 


Ala rs 
c ir people, where I now am, have tongues 
c 1 further from their hearts than from London to 
«* Bantam, and thou knoweſt the inhabitants of one of 
« theſe places do not know what is done in the other. 
They call thce and thy ſubjects barbarians, becauſe 

we Leak what we mean; and account themſelves a 
civilized people, becauſe they ſpeak one thing and 
mean another: Truth they call barbarity, and falſ- 
hood politeneſs. Upon my firſt landing, one who was 
« ſent from the king of this place to meet me, told me, 
* That he was extremely ſorry for the ſtorm I had met 
« evith juſt before my arrival. I was troubled to hear 
him grieve and afflict himſelf upon my account; but 
« in leſs than a quarter of an hour he ſmiled, and was 
« as merry as if nothing had happened. Another who 
came with him, told me by my interpreter, He ſhould 
© be glad to do me any ſervice that lay in his power. 
© Upon which I defired him to carry one of my port- 
* mantuas for me; but inſtead of ſerving me according 
to his promiſe, he laughed and bid another do it. 
I lodged, the firſt week, at the houſe of one who 
* defired me to think myſelf at home, and to conſider his 
* houſe as my own. Accordingly, I the next morning 
began to nock down ons of the walls of it, in order 
* to let in the freſh air, and had packed up ſome of 
* the houſhold-goods, of which I intended to have 
made thee a preſent; but the falſe varlet no ſooner 
* ſaw me falling to work, but he ſent word to deſire 
* me to give over, for that he would have no ſuch do- 
* ings in his houſe. I had not been long in this na- 
* tion, before I was told by one, for whom I had aſked 
* 2 certain favour from the chief of the king's ſervants, 
whom they here call the lord-treaſurer, that I had 
* eternally obliged him. I was ſo ſurpriſed at this gra- 
* titude, that f could not forbear ſaying, What ſervice 
* 1s there which one man can do for another, that can 
* oblige him to all eternity! However I only aſked 
him for my reward, that he would lend me his 


« eldeft 
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* eldeſt daughter during my ſtay in this country ; bue 
I quickly found that he was as treacherous as the reſt 
* of his countrymen. 


At my firſt going to court, one of the great men 


* almoſt put me out of countenance, by aſking ten 
* thouſand pardons of me for only treading by accident 
6 n my toe. They call this kind of lye a com- 
pliment; for when they are civil to a great man, 
they tell him untruths, for which thou wouldeſt or- 
« der any of thy officers of ſtate to receive a hundred 
« blows upon his foot. I do not know how I ſhall 
* negotiate any thing with this people, ſince there is 
* ſo little credit to be given to them. When I go to 


« fee the King's ſcribe, I am generally told that he is 


not at home, though perhaps I ſaw him go into his 


* houſe almoſt the very moment before. Thou wouldeſt 


fancy that the whole nation are phyſicians, for the 
« firſt queſtion they always aſk me, is, hew 1 do: I 
* have this queſtion put to me above a hundred times a 
day. Nay, they are not only thus inquiſitive after 
my health, but wiſh it in a more ſolemn manner, with 
a full glaſs in their hands, every time I fit with them 


* at table, though at the ſame time they would per- 
© ſuade me to drink their liquors in ſuch quantities as 


I have found by experience will make me fick. They | 


often pretend to pray for thy health alſo in the ſame 
manner; but I have more reaſon to expect it from 
* the eſs of thy conſtitution, than the ſincerity 
of their wiſhes. May thy ſlave eſcape in ſafety from 
this double-tongued race of men, and live to lay 
« himſelf once more at thy feet in thy royal city os 
Bantam. 


N 
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Qui fit, Macenas, ut nemo, quam fibi ſortem 


Seu ratio dederit, ſeu fors objecerit, illa 
Contentus wivat : laudet diverſa ſequentes ? 
O fortunati mercatores, gravis anns 
Miles ait, multo jam fractus membra labore! 
Contra mercator, navim jactantibus auſtris, 
Militia eft potior. Quid enim? concurritur : horg 
Momento cita mors wenit, aut victoriæ leta. 
Agricolam laudat juris legumque peritus, 
Sub galli cantum conſultor ubi oftia pul/at. 
Ille, datis vadibus, qui rure extractus in urbem oft, 
Solos felices viventes clamat in urbe. 
Cetera de genere hoc ( aded ſunt multa) loguacem 
Delaſſare valent Fabium. Ne te morer, audi 
Dub rem deducam. Siquis Deus, en ego, dicat, 
Fam faciam quod wultis : eris tu, qui modo miles, 
Mercator : tu conſultus modo, ruſticus. Hinc vos, 
Vos hinc mutatis diſcedite partibus. Eja, 
Quid ſtatis ? Nalint. Atqui licet effe beatis. 

Hor. Sat. 1. lib. 1. ver. 1. 


Whence is't, Mczceas, that ſo few approve 

The ſtate they're plac'd in, and incline to rove ; 

Whether againſt their will by fate impos'd, 

Or by content and prudent choice eſpous'd ? 

Happy the merchant ! the old ſoldier cries, 

Broke with fatigues, and warlike enterpriſe. 

Tne merchant when the dreaded hurricane 

Toſſes his wealthy cargo on the main, 

Applauds the wars and toils of a campaign: 

There an engagement ſoon decides your doom, 

Bravely to die, or come victorious home. 

The lawyer vows, the farmer's life is beſt, 

When, at the dawn, the clients break his ref. 
The 
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The farmer, having put in bail t' appear, 

And forc'd to town, cries, they are happieſt there ; 
With thouſands more of this inconſtant race, 
Would tire e' en Fabius to relate each caſe. 

Not to detain you longer, pray attend 

The iſſue of all this; ſhou'd Jowe deſcend, 

And grant to every man his raſh demand, 

To run his lengths with a neglectful hand; 

Firſt, grant the harraſs'd warrior a releaſe, 

Bid him go trade, and try the faithleſs ſeas, 

To purchaſe treaſure and declining eaſe : 

Next, call the pleader from his learned ſtrife, 

To the calm bleſſings of a country life : 

And, with theſe ſeparate demands diſmiſs 

Each ſuppliant to enjoy the promis'd bliſs : 

Don't you believe they'd run ? Not one will move, 
Tho' proffer'd to be happy from above. Ho RN ER. 


T is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all 
the misfortunes of mankind were caſt into a pub- 
ke ſtock, in order to be equally diſtributed among 
the whole ſpecies, thoſe who now think themſelves 
the moſt un *PPYs would prefer the ſhare they are al- 
ready poſſeſs'd of, before that which would fall to them 
by ſuch a diviſion. Horace has carried this thought 
a great deal farther in the motto of my paper, which 
implies that the hardſhips or misfortunes we lie un- 
der, are more eaſy to us than thoſe of any other per- 
ſon would be, in caſe we could change conditions 
with him. 

As I was ruminating on theſe two remarks, and 
ſeated in my elbow-chair, I inſenſibly fell aſleep ; 
when on a ſudden, methought, there was a proclama- 
tion made by Jupiter, that every mortal ſhould bring 
in his griefs and calamities, and throw them together 
in a heap. There was a large plain appointed for 
this purpoſe. I took my ſtand in the centre of it, 
and ſaw with a great deal of pleaſure the whole hu- 
man ſpecies marching one after another, and throwing 
down their ſeveral loads, which immediately up 
into a prodigious mountain, that ſeemed to riſe above 
the clouds. 

There 


a* 
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There was a certain Lady of a thin airy ſhape, who 
was very active in this ſolemnity. She carried a mag- 
nifying glaſs in one of her hands, and was clothed 
in a looſe flowing robe, embroidered with ſeveral figures 
of fiends and ſpectres, that diſcovered themſelves in a 
thouſand chimerical ſhapes, as ad wg hovered in 
the wind. There was ſomething wild and diſtracted in 
her looks. Her name was Fancy. She led up 
every mortal to the appointed place, after having very 
officiouſly aſſiſted him in making up his pack, and 
laying it upon his ſhoulders. My heart melted within 
me to ſee my fellow-creatures groaning under their 
reſpective burdens, and to conſider that prodigious 
bulk of human calamities which lay before me. 

There were however ſeveral perſons who gave me 

t diverſion upon this occaſion. I obſerved one 
— in a fardel very carefully concealed under 
an old embroidered cloke, which, upon his throwing 
it into the heap, I diſcovered to be Poverty. Ano- 
ther, after a great deal of puffing, threw down his 
luggage, which, upon examining, I found to be his 
wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers ſaddled with very 
whimſical burdens compoſed of darts and flames: but 
what was very odd, tho” they ſighed as if their hearts 
would break under theſe burdens of calamities, they 
could not perſuade themſelves to caſt them into the 
heap, when they came up to it ; but after a few faint 
efforts, ſhook their heads and marched away, as heavy- 
loaden as they came. I ſaw multitudes of old women 
throw down their wrinkles, and ſeveral young ones 
who ſtripped themſelves of a tawny ſkin. There were 


very great heaps of red noſes, large lips, and ruſty 


teeth. The truth of it is, I was ſurpriſed to ſee 
the 


greateſt part of the mountain made up of bodily 
deformities. Obſerving one advancing towards the 
heap, with a Jarger cargo than ordinary upon his 
back, I found upon his near approach, that it was 
only a natural hump, which he diſpoſed of, with great 
joy of heart, among this collection of human miſeries. 
There were likewiſe diſtempers of all ſorts, though I 
could not but obſerve, that there were many more ima- 


ginary 
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ginary than real. One little packet I could not but take 
notice of, which was a complication of all the diſeaſes 
incident to human nature, and was in the hand of a 

reat many fine people: This was called the ſpleen. 
Bur what moſt of all ſurpriſed me, was a remark I made, 
that there was not a ſingle vice or folly thrown into the 
whole heap: At which I was very much aſtoniſhed, hav- 
ing concluded within myſelf, that every one would take 
this opportunity of getting rid of his paſſions, prejudices, 
and frailties. 


I took notice in particular of a very profligate fellow, 


who I did not queſtion came loaden with his crimes : 
but upon ſearching into his bundle, I found that inſtead 
of throwing his guilt from him, he had only laid down 
his memory. He was followed by another worthleſs 
rogue who flung away his modeſty inſtead of his ig- 
NOrance. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus caſt their 
burdens, the Phantom which had been ſo buſy on this 
occaſion, ſeeing me an idle ſpectator of what paſſed, 
approached towards me. I y_ uneaſy at her pre- 
ſence, when of a ſudden ſhe held her magnifying glaſs 


full before my eyes. I no ſooner ſaw my face in it, | 


but was ſtartled at the ſhortneſs of it, which now 
appeared to me in its utmoſt aggravation. The im- 
moderate breadth of the features made me very much 
out of humour with my own countenance, upon which 
T threw it from me like a maſk. It happencd very 
luckily, that one who ſtood by me had juſt before 
thrown down his viſage, which, it ſeems, was too long 
for him. It was indeed extended to a moſt ſhameful 
length; I believe the very chin was, modeſtly ſpeaking, 
as long as my whole face. We had both of us an oppor- 
tunity of mending ourſelves; and all the contributions 
being now brought in, every man was at liberty to 
exchange his misfortune for thoſe of another perſon. 
But as there aroſe many new incidents in the ſequel 
of my viſion, I ſhall reſerve them for the ſubject of 
my next paper. 
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Friday, June 25. 
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Quid cauſe eſt, meritd quin illis Jupiter ambas 
Tratus buccas infet, neque ſe fore poſihbac 
Tam facilem dicat, votis ut prebeat aurem ? 
Hor. Sat. 1.1. 1. ver. 20. 


Were it not juſt that ewe provok'd to heat, 

Should drive theſe triflers from the hallow'd ſeat, [ 

And unrelenting ſtand when they intreat ? 
HoRrNECKk. 


N my laſt paper, I gave my reader a fight of that 
mountain of miſeries, which was made up of thoſe 
ſeveral calamities that afflict the minds of men, I 
ſaw, with unſpeakable pleaſure, the whole ſpecies thus 


[ 


delivered from its ſorrows : though at the ſame time, 


as we ſtcod rovid the heap, and ſurveyed the ſever: 
materials of which it was comnoled, there was ſcarce :. 
mortal, in this vaſt multitude, who did not diſcover 
what he thought pleaſures and bleflings of life; and 
wondered how the owners of them ever came to look 
upon them as burdens and gricvances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this confuſion 
of miſeries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter, iſſued out a 
ſecond proclamation, that every one was now at liberty 
to exchange his afliction, and to return to his habitation 
mow any ſuch other bundle as ſhould be delivered to 

im. 

Upon this, Farcy began again to beſtir herſelf, and 
parcelling out the whole heap with incredible activity, 
recommended to every one his particular packet. T'he 
hurry and confuſion at this time was not to be expreſ- 
ſed. Some obſervations, which I made upon the ca- 
hon, I ſhall communicate to the publick. A venerable 
gray-headed man, who had laid down the colic, 1: 
who I found wanted an heir to his eſtate, ſn::tci: 24 up 
an undutiful ſon, that had been thrown into the beap 
by his angry father, The graceleſs yout!:. {1 left. than 

Vor. VIII. E Ad uarte 
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a quarter of an hour, pulled the old Gentleman by the 
beard, and had like to have knocked his brains out ; 
fo that meeting the true father, who came towards him 
with a fit of the gripes, he begged him to take his ſon 
again, and give back his colic; but they were incapable 
ther of them to recede from the choice they had 
male. A poor palley-flave, who had thrown down his 
chains, took up the cout in their ſtead, but made ſuch 
wiy f.ces, that one might eaſily perceive he was no 
great gainer by the bargain. It was pleaſant enough to 
ſce the ſeveral exchanges that were made, for ſickneſs 
againſt poverty, hunger againſt want of appetite, and 
are againn pain. 

The ſemale world were very buſy among themſelves 
in bartering for features; one was trucking a lock of 
gray hairs for a carbuncle, another was melting over a 
ſhort watt for a pair of round ſhoulders, and a third 
cheapaing a bad ace tor a loſt reputation: But on all 
theſe occaiiions, there was not one of them who did not 
think the new blemith, as ſoon as ſhe had got it into 
her poſic Hion, much more diſagreeable than the old onc. 
I mace the fame obſervation on every other misfortune 
or calamity, which every one in the aſſembly brought 
upon himſelf in lieu of what he had parted with; 
whether it be that all the evils which befal us are in 
ſome meaſure ſuited and proportioned to our ſtrength, 
or that every evil becomes more ſupportable by our 
being accuſtomed to it, I ſnhall not determine. 

I cor!d not for my heart forb:ar pitying the poor 
homp- backed Gentleman mentioned in the former raper, 
who went off a very well-ſaped perion with a ſtone in 
his bladder; nor the ſine eatleman who had ſtruck up 
this bargain with him, that limped through a whole 
aſſembly of ladies, who uſed to admire liam, with a pair 
of ſnouiders peeping over his head. 


mut not omit my own particular adventure. Ay 


friend with the long viſage had no ſooner taken upon 
him my ihort face, bat he made ſuch a groteſque ſig ure 
in it, that as I looked upon him J could not ſorbea 
laughing at mylelf, inſomuch that I put my own face 
out or countenance. The poor Gentleman was fo ſen— 
fbic ot tue ridicule, that 1 found ke was aihamed of 
what 
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what he had done: On the other ſide I found that I my- 
ſelf had no great reaſon to triumph, for as [ went ten 
touch my forehead J miſted tho lace, and clappe ! 
my finger upon my upper lip. Peßdes, as my u 
was exceeding promincut, I gave it tio or three un- 
lucky knocks as I was playing my hand about my lech, 
and aiming at ſome other part of it. I ſaw two gcher 
Cent'emen by me, who were in the me ridiculcus 
cicumſtances. Theſe had rade a li ſu {fron bet: wean 
a couple of thick bandy vg and tro ag trapflicks 
that? had no calfs to them. Oue of t! þ 
a man walking upon tilts, and v. 
the ait, above his ordinary height, that his head turned 
round with it, while the other made ſech auk a d 
circles, as they attempted to walk Wz that he icaice 
new hew to move forward upon his nc ſupporters : 
Gbſerving him to be a pleaſant kind of flew ce 
my cane in the ground, and told him 1 waild he in 


a bottle of wine, that he did not march up to it 04 a 


line, that I drew for him, in a quarter of an none. 
# ae nie. 7 V/aSor laſt Ji ftri but: 4 Mor & Deere * 
who made a moſt piteous ſight ' es they wandere! :p 


and down under the pre! re Gf their { verel bur 
The whole plain was d with mermurs ard com 
pla 'nts, grones and ee liens. fer at lenth, 
taking coempaſũon on the POOr mOortaic, ordered tler a 
{ccond time to lay down their log 

give every one his own again. 


. 


5, u wich a dean wt 
1h. y Gti; bargen Ry En- 


telves with a great deal or Ele: ſure ; aſter which, the 
phantom, who had led them into ſuck grol, delufions, 


es commanded to diſappear. There was feat in her 


| aA ad a goddeſs of a quite different agure : Her motion- 


e ſteady and compoſed, and her aſpect ſerious nut 
— irful. She every now and then call her eves towards 
heaven, and fixed them upon Friiror + Her name was 
Peticucc, She had no ſoon er placed h zerſelf b * e mount 
of forrows, but what 1 thor ught very remarkable, the 
wi.ole heap ſank to ſuch a degree, that it did not: ppear 
a third part ſo big as it was before. She afterwards 
retired every man his own * calamitx, 


end 

caching him kow to bear it in > moſt. cemmnollaus 
Tia er, tie marchled off Mit! it ee =, being 
. > 
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vary well pleaſed that he had not been left to his own 
Choice, az to the kind of evils which fell to his lot. 

Beſides the ſeveral pieces of morality to be drawn 
out of this viſon, I learnt from it, never to repine at 
my own misſortunes, or to envy the happinefs of ano- 
ther, ſince it is impoſſible ſor any man to form a right 
judgment of his neighbour's ſufferings ; for which 
rcalon allo I have determined never to think too light- 
ly of another's complaints, but to regard the ſorrows of 
ny felow-creatures with ſentiments of humanity and 
companion. 


No 560 Monday, June 28. 
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w— rt futermiſà retentat. Ovid. Met. I. 1. ver. 746. 


He tries his tongue, his ſilence ſoftly breaks. 
Dx YD E. 


who, according to the opinion of the vulgar, has 

ſtudicd himſelf dumb ; for which reaſon, as it is 
believed, he delivers out all his ozacles in writing. Be 
that as it will, the blind Tiras was not more famous 
in Greeee, than this dumb artiit has been for ſome years 
laſe paſt, in the cities of Lenacn and Weftmirfler. Thus 
much for the profound Gentleman who honours me 
with the ſollovwing epiſtle. 


SIR, Frem mz Cel, June 24, 171.4. 


E. VERY one has heard of the famous conjurer, 


l Eing informed that you have lately got the uſe 
l of your tongue, I have {ome thoughts of fol- 
* lowing your example, that I may be a Ferturc-teiicr 
properly ſpeaking. 1 am grown weary of my taci- 
* turnity, and having ſerved my country many years 
under the title of the Dumb doGor, I ihall new pro- 
* pheſy by word of mouth, and (as Mr. Lee ſays ct 
* the Magpy, who you know was a great * 

er 


—— 
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ler among the ancients) chatter futurity. I have 
hitherto choſen to receive queſtions and return an- 
ſwers in writing, that I might avoid the tediouſneſs 
and trouble of debates, my queriſts being generally 
of a humour to think, that they have never predic- 
tions enough for their money. In ſhort, Sir, my caſe 
has been ſomething like that of thoſe diſcreet animals 
the Monkeys, who, as the Indians tell us, can ſpeak 
if they would, but purpoſely avoid it that they may 
not be made to work. I have hitherto gained a live- 
lihood by holding my tongue, but ſhall now open 
my mouth in order to fill it. If I appear a little 
word-bound in my firſt ſolutions and reſponſes, I 
hope it will not be imputed to any want of foreſight, 
but to the long diſuſe of ſpeech. I doubt not by this 
invention to have all my former cuſtomers over again; 
for if I have promiſed any of them lovers or huſbdanc's, 
riches or good luck, it is my deſign to conſim to 
them viva voce, what I have already given them un- 
der my hand, If you will honour me with a vifit, I 
will compliment you with the firſt opening of my 
mouth, and if you pleaſe you may make an enter- 
taining 7 out of the converſation of two dumb 
men. Excuſe this trouble, worthy Sir, from one who 
has been a long time 
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Yaur ſilent admirer, 
Coraclias Agrippa. 


I have received the following letter, or rather B. - 


doux, from a pert young baggage, who congratulates 
with me upon the ſame occaſion, 


Dear Mr. Prate-apace, June 23, 1714. 
Am a member of a ſemale ſociety who call our- 
: ſelves the Chit-Chat club, and am ordered by the 
whole ſiſterhood, to congratulate you upon the uſe of 
* your tongue. We have all of us a mighty 72 to 


* hear you talk, and if you will take your place mong 
B 3 * .u9 
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* 


vs for an evening, we have unanimouſly agreed to 
5l:9W you one minute in ten, without interruption. 


Jau, SIX, 
I cur humb!e ſerwant, 
"Is 
p. S. Yor may find its at my Lad Betty Clack's, 20e 


«1/1 leave orders with ler porter, that if an cler Gen- 
tine, with a jhort face, enquires fer ber, he ſhall be ad- 


* mitted and no queſtions effed, 


As this particular paper ſhall confit wholly of what 


I kave received from my correſpondeats, I ſhall fill up 
the remeining part of it with other congratulatory let- 
ters of the ſame nature. 


= & © 9 


4 Oxfera, Tune 25, 1714. 
* E are dere wonderfully pleaſed with the open- 
ing of your mouth, and very frequently open 
ours in approbation of your deſign; eſpecially ſince we 
ind you are reſolved to preſerve your taciturnity as 
to all party matters. We do not queſtion but you are 
as great an oꝛator 45 Sir Hudibras, of whom the poet 
{oectly ſings, X 


II cond nat off 
Ii. month, bit ent tour flee a topos 


If vor. will fend us down the half-dozen well turned 
periacs, thyt produced ſuch diſmal effects in your 
muſcles, we vill depot them near an old manuſcript 
of Js orations, among the archives of the uni— 
verſity ; for we all agree with you, that there is not 
a more remarkable accident recorded in hiſtory, fince 
that which happened to the ſon of Crw&/us, nay, I 
believe ycu might haze gone higher, and have add- 
ed Balcam's Als. We are impatient to ſee more of 
vour productions, ind expect x hat words will next 
{MM from you, with as much attention as the fe who 

| * were 
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were ſet to watch the ſpeaking head, which Frier 
Bacon formerly erected in this place. We are, 
Worthy S 1 R, 
Your moſt humble ſervants, 


SB. Ko. Fo © 9 


Honcſt S Þ Ee, AMiddie-Temple, Tune 24. 
Am very glad to hear that thou beginneſt to prate; 
I and find, by thy yeſterday's viſion, thou art fo 
uſed to it, that thou canſt not forbear talking in 
thy ſleep. Let me only adviſe thee to ſpeak like other 
men, for I am afraid thou wilt be very queer, if thou 
dolt not intend to uſe the phraſes in Aion, as thou 
calleſt them in thy ſecond paper. Faſt thou a mind 
to paſs for a Bantamite, or to make us all Q 1 
do afſure thee, dear Spc e, ] am not pohſhed out 

of my veracity, when I ſubſcribe myſelf 

7 hy conſlant auriver, 
and hun:vie ſervant, 


Frank Townly, 


GT eQa SO GS SS 6 © = 
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ſday, June 30. 


— Paulatim abolere ſichaum 

Incipit, & vive tentat prawvertere amore 

Fanpridem reſides animes deſuctague corda. : 
Vurg. En. 1. ver. 72 

But he— — — 

Works in the pliant boſom cf the fair, 

And molds her heart anew, and blots her ſormer care. 

The dead is to the living love reſign'd, 

And all .Zneas enters in her mind. 


S 1B, | 


" JF Am a tall, broad-ſhouldered, impudent, black 
' fellow, and, as I thought, every way qualified for 
a a rich widow : But, after having tried my fortune 
* for above three years together, I have not Leen able 


4 © 
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* to get one ſingle reli in the mind. My firft attacks © ve 
«* were generally ſucceſsful, but always broke off as © kc 
ſoon as they came to the word i t. Though I 6 
* have not improved my fortune this way, I have my © ſo 
experience, and have learnt ſevcral ſecrets which may * /o 
be of ule to thoſe unhappy Gentlemen, who are com- © Se 
* monly diſtinguiſhed by the name of widow-hunters, « fr 
* and who do not know that this tribe of women are, m 
generally ſpeaking, as much upon tle catch as them- * be 
* telves. 1 ſhall here communicate to ycu the myſteries th 
of a certain female cabal of this order, who call them- D, 
* ſelves the H7deww-Club, This club conſiſts of nine of 


week round a large oval table. 
J. Mrs. preſident is a perſon who has diſpoſed of 
ſix er wt! and is now determined to take a ſeventh; 
being of opinion that there is as much virtue in the 
touch of a ſeventh huſband as of a ſeventh fon, Her 6 
comrade; are as follow. 
II. Mrs. Sapp, who has four jointers, by four dif. | 
{erent bedfellows, of four different ſhires. She is at 
preſent upon the point of marriage with a 7Middle/ex 
man, and is ſaid to have an ambition of extending her 
poſſeſſions through all the counties in England, on 
this ſide the Trent. | 
III. Mrs. Medlar, who, after two huſbands and a 
galant, is now wedded to an old Gentleman of ſixty. 
Upon her making her report to the club after a 
week's cohabitation, ſhe is ſtill allowed to fit as a 
widow, and accordingly takes her place at the 
board. 
© IV. The widow 2:4, married within a fortnight 
alter the death of her laſt huſband. Her aveeds have 
* ſerved her thrice, and are ſtill as good as new. 
V. Lady Catharine Swallow. She was a widow at 
« eighteen, and has ſince buried a ſecond huſband and 
* tw9 coachmen. 6 
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experienced dames, who take their places once a © hi 
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* VI. The Lady Waddle. She was married in the fir 
* 15th year of her age to Sir Simon FWaddle, knight, © tit 
aged threeſcore and twelve, by whom ſhe had twins up 
* nine months after his deceaſe. In the 55th year of © a 
her age ſhe was married to James Spinale, Eſq ; a "th 


youth 
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* youth of one and twenty, who did not out-live the 
* koney-moon. 


* ſomething particular. She?! ) 
* /on Ce:queſt, ſome time juſtice of the Qn. 


« Vil. Deborah Conqueſt, The caſe of this Id is 
She is the relict of Sir Somp- 
dir 
Samen was ſeven foot high, and two foot in breadth 
from the tip of one ſhoulder to the other. He had 
married three wives, who all of them died in cbild- 
bed. This terrified the whole ſex, who none of 
them durſt venture on Sir Szp/:, At length ir. 
Deborah undertook him, and gave ſo good an account 
of lim, that in three ycars time the very fairly laid 
him out, and meaſured his length upon the ground. 
This exploit has gained her ſo great a reputation in 
the club, that they have added Sir Samgſon's three 
victories to hers, and give her the merit of a fourth 
widowhood ; and ſhe takes her place accordingly. 
VIII. The widow Wildfire, relict of Mr. Job: 
IWildfire, Fox-hunter, who broke his neck over a fix 
bar gate. She took his death ſo much to heart, that 
it was thought it would have put an end to her life, 
had ſhe not diverted her ſorrows by receiving the 
addreſſes of a Gentleman in the neighbourhood, who 
made love to*her in the ſecond month of her widow- 
hood. This Gentleman was diſcarded in a ſortnight 
for the ſake of a young Templar, who had the ponleſ- 
ſion of her for 25 weeks after, until he was beaten 
out by a broken officer, who likewiſe gave up his 
place to a Gentleman at court. The courtier was 
as ſhort-lived a favcurite as his predeceſſors, but lad 
the pleaſure to ſee himſelf ſucceeded by a long ſeries 
of lovers, who followed the widow H ilaſie to tue 
37th year of her age, at which time there eaſed a 
ceſlation of ten years, when Jha Felt, haberda fir, 
took it in his head to Le in love with her, and i: 15 
thought will very ſuddenly carry her off. 

* IX. The laſt is pretty Mrs, Nuunte, who broke ler 
firſt huſband's heart bciore ſhe was fixtcen, ut winch 
time ſhe was entred of the club, but ſoon after left it, 
upon account of a ſecond, whom mne made © quick 


* a diſpatch of, that {he returned to her fert in lefs 


than a twelvemonth. This young matron i; lor led 
B 5 , 


1.19 


3 
4 
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upon as the moſt riſing member of the ſociety, and 


will probably be in the preſident's chair Lecture ſhe 
dies. 

* Theſe Ladies, upon their firſt inſtitution, reſolved 
to give the pictures of their deceaſed hulbands to the 
club-room, bat two of them bringing in their dead at 
full length, they covered all the walls : Upon which 
they came to a ſecond refolution, that every matron 
ſhould give her own picture, aud ſet it round with 
her huſbands in miniature, 

* As they have moſt of them the misfortune to be 
troubled with the colic, they have a noble cellar of 
cordials and ftrong waters. When they grow maud- 
lin, they are very apt to commemorate their former- 
partners with a tear. But aſk them which of their 
huſbands they condole, they are not able to tell you, 
and diſcover plainly that they do not weep ſo much 
for the loſs 42. huſband as for the want of one. 
The principal rule, by which the whole ſociety are 
to govern themſelves, is this, to cry up the pleaſures 
of a ſingle life upon all occaſions, in order to deter 
the reſt of their ſex from marriage, and ingroſs the 
whole male world to themſelves. | 
They arc obliped when any one makes love to a 
member of the ſociety, to communicate his name, 
at which time the whole aſſembly fit upon his repu- 
tation, perſon, fortune, and good humour; and if 


they find him qualiſied for a filter of the club, they 


lay their heads together how to make him ſure. By 
thi; means they are acquainted with all the widow- 
hunters about town, who often afford them great 
diverſion. There is an honeſt Ji Gentleman, it 
ſeems, who knows nothing of this ſociety, but at 
different times has made love to the whole club, 

Their converſation citen turns upon their former 
huſbands, and it is very diverting to hear them relate 


their ſeveral arts and ſtratagems, with which they | 


amuſed the jealouz, pactaed the choleric, or wheedled 


the good-natured man, until at laſt, to uſe the club 


phraſe, They ſert lin cut of the Leise with bis beats 
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The politics, which are moſt cultivated by this 
ſociety of ſhe-Machiav:!;, relate chiefly to theſe two 
points, How to treat a lover, and how to manage a 
huſband. As for the firſt ſet of artifices, they are too 
numerous to come within the compaſs of your paper, 
and ſhall therefore be reſerved for a ſecond letter. 
* The management of a huiband 1s built upon the 
following doctrines, which arc univerſally aſf.r.ted to 
by the whole club. Not to give him his head at firſt, 
Not to allow him too great freedoms and familia— 
rities. Not to be treated by him like a raw girl, but 
as a woman that knows the world. Not to leſſen 
any thing of her former figure. To celebrate the 
eneroſity, or any other virtue, of a deccaied hu:- 
— which ſhe would recommend to his ſucce ſſor. 
To turn away all his old friends and ſervants, that 
ſhe may have the dear man to herſelf, To make 
him difinherit the undutiful children of any former 
wife. Never to be thoroughly convinced of his at- 
fection, until he has made over to her all his gods 
and chattels. 
After ſo long a letter, Jam, without more cere- 
mony, A 
Yeur humble feryant, &c. 


SSS 
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Friday, July 2. 


— Pra ſens, aliſeus ut fes. Ter. Kun, Act. 1. Sc. 2 
Be preſent as if abſcnt. 


T is a hard ana nice ſubjc.? for a man to. ic of hin:- 
elf, ſays Contey ; it gates his exit heart to fory an 
thing of difparagement, aul the reader's ears t Lion 
Let the tengur of his dis- 


courſe be what it will upon this ſubject, it eencerc ll; 
proceeds from venity. Au oftentations man will rathcr 
relate a blunder or an abſurdity he has committed, 
than be debarred from tall. ing of his own dear perſon. 


Some 
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Some very great writers have been guilty of this 
fault. It is A of Tully in particular, that his 
works run very much in the firſt perſon, and that he 
takes all occaſions of doing himſelf juſtice. Does he 
© think, ſays Brutus, that his conſulſhip deſerves more 
© applauſe than = putting Cæſar to death, becauſe I 
© am not perpetually talking of the ides of March, as he 
© is of the nones of December? I need not acquaint my 
learned reader, that in the ides of March Brutus deſtroy- 
ed C-/ar, and that Cicero quaſhed the conſpiracy of 
Catiline in the calends of December. How ſhocking ſoever 
this great man's talking of himſelf might have been to 
his contemporaries, I muſt confeſs I am never better 
pleaſed than when he 1s on this ſubject. Such openings 
of the heart give a man a thorough infight into his per- 
ſonal character, and illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages in the 
hiſtory of his life: Beſides, that there is ſome little 
pleaſure in diſcovering theinfirmity of a great man, and 
(«ing how the opinion he has of himſelf agrees with 
what the world entertains of him. 

The gentlemen of Port Roza!, who were more emi- 
nent for their learning and their humility than any 
other in France, baniſhed the way of ſpeaking in the 
firſt perſon out of all their works, as riſing from vain- 
glory and ſelf-conceit. To ſhew their particular aver- 
non to it, they branded this form of writing with 
the name of an Egotiſin; a f gure not to be found among 
the ancient rhetoricians. 

The moſt violent egotiſm which I have met with in 
the courſ: of my reading, is that of cardinal Hr, 
foo & Rex neus, I and my King; as perhaps the molt 
-minent egotiſt that ever appeared in the worid, was 
Aeutague the author of the celebrated eſſays. This 
lively old Gaſcon has woven all his bodily infirmities 
into his works, and after having ſpoken of the ſaults 
or virtues of any other man, immediately publiſhes to 
the world how it ſtands with himſelf in that particu- 
lar. Had he kept his own counſel he might have pailed 
for a much better man, though perhaps he would net 
tuve been fo diverting an author. 'The title of an 
ell: promiles perhaps a diſcourſe upon Vngil or Julius 
Cen; but when you lcok into it, you are ſure to 
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meet with more upon Monſieur Mortagne, than of 
either of them. The younger Scaliger, who ſeems to 
have been no great friend to this author, after having 
acquainted the world that his father ſold herrings, adds 
theſe words; La grande fadaiſe de Montagne, qui a ecrit 
qu'il aimoit micux le vin blanc que diable a-t-on & 
faire de ſgavoir ce qu'il aime ? For my part, ſays Montagne, 
Jam a great lover x your white wines What the devil 
ſignifies it to the public, ſays Scaliger, whether he is a lower 
of white wines or of red wines ? 

I cannot here forbear mentioning a tribe of egotiſts, 
for whom I have always had a mortal averſion, I mean 
the authors of memoirs, who are never mentioned in 
any works but their own, and who raiſe all their pro- 
ductions out of this ſingle figure of ſpeech. 

Moſt of our modern prefaces favour very ſtrongly 
of the egotiſm. Every inſignificant author fancies it of 
importance to the world, to know that he writ his book 
in the country, that he did it to paſs away ſome of his 
idle hours, that it was publiſhed at the importuaity of 
friends, or that his natural temper, ſtudies or conver- 
ſations, direfted him to the choice of his ſubject. 


— — [7 populus curat ſcilicet. 


Such informations cannot but be highly improving to 
the reader. 

In works of humour, eſpecially when a man writes 
under a fictitious perſonage, the talking of one's ſelf 
may give ſome diverſion to the public ; but I would 
adviſe every other writer never to ſpeak of himſelf, un- 
leſs there be ſomething very conſiderable in his charac- 
ter: Though I am ſenſible this rule will be of little uſe 
in the world, becauſe there is no man who fancies his 
thoughts worth publiſhing, that docs not look upon 
himſelf as a conſiderable perſon. 

I hall cloſe this paper with a remark upon ſuch as 
are egotiſts in converſation : Theſe are generally the 
vain or ſhallow part of mankind, pcople being natu- 
rally fall of chemſelves when they have nothing elſe in 
them. There is one kind of egotiſts which is very com- 
mon in the world, though I bo not remember that any 

Writer 
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writer has taken notice of them ; I mean thoſe empty 
conceited fellows, who repeat as ſayings of the'r own, 
or ſome of their particular friends, ſeveral jeſts which 
were made before they were born, and which every 
one who has converſed in the world has heard a hundred 
times over. A forward young fellow of my acquaint- 
ance was very guilty of this abſurdity : he would be 
alwavs laving a new ſcene for ſome old piece of wit, 
and telling us, that as he and Fack ſuch-a-one were 
together, one or t'other of them had ſuch a conceit on 
ſuch an occaſion ; upon which he would laugh very 
heartily, and wonder the company did not join with 
him. When his mirth was over, I have oſten repre 
hended him out of Tercuce, Juumue, ob/ocro te, hec dictum 
erat Set credidi. Pat finding him fill incorrigible, 
and having a kindncts for the young coxcomb, who 
was otherwiſe a good-natured fellow, I recommended 
to his peruſal the Oxf#+d and Cambridge jeſts, with 
ſevcral little pieces of pleaſantry of the ſame nature. 
Upon the reading of them, he was under no ſmall 
confuſion to find that all his jokes had paſſed through 
ſeveral editions, and that what he thought was a nevs 
conceit, and had appropriated to his own uſe, had ap- 
peared 1n print before he or his ingenious friends were 
ever heard of. This had fo good an effect upon him, 
that hc js content at preſent to paſs for a man of plain 
ſenſe in his ordinary converſation, and is never facetious 
but when he knows his company, 
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Magni nominis Uitbra. Lucan. I. 1. ver. 135. 
The ſhadow of a mighty name. 


letters. The firſt of them comes from a chimeri- 

cal perſon, who I believe never writ to any body 
before, 
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3 
SIX, 


Am deſcended from the ancient family of the 
Blanks, a name well known among all men of 
buſineſs. It is always read in tboſe little white {paces 
of writing which want to be filled up, and which 
for that reaſon are called aul ſpaces, as of right ap- 
pertaining to cur family: For I conſider myſelt as the 
Lord of a manor, who lays his claim to all waſtes 
or ſpots of ground that are unappropriated. Iam a 
near kinſman to Ju a Styles and Jehn a Notes ; and 
they, I am told, came in with the conqueror. I am 
mentioned oftener in both houſes of parliament than 
any other perſon in Greet-Britair, My name 13 
written, or, more properly ſpeaking, not written 
thus, am one that can turn my 
hand to every thing, and appear under any ſhape 
whatſoever. I can make myſelf man, woman, or 
child, I am ſometimes metamorphoſed into a year 
of our Lord, a day of the month, or an hour of the 
day, I very often repreſent a ſum of money, and 
am generally the firſt ſubſidy that is granted to the 
crown, I have row and then ſupplicd the place of 
ſeveral thouſands of land ſoldiers, and have as fre- 
quently been employed in the ſea-ſervice. 
* Now, Sir, my complaint is this, that I am only 
mace uſe of to ſerve a turn, being always diſcarded 2s 
ſoon as a proper perſon 1s found out to fil up my place. 
* It you have cver been in the play-houſe be fore the 
curtain riſes, you ſee moſt of the front- boxes filled with 
men of my family, who forthwith turn out and re- 
ſign their ſtations upon the appearance of thoſe for 
whom they are retained, 
But the moſt illuſtrious branch of the Blaxks are 
thoſe who are planted in high poſts until ſuch time as 
perions of greater conſequence can be found out to 
ſupply them. One cf thole Brands is equally quali- 
fed for all offices, he can ſerve in time cf need for 
a ſoldier, a politician, a lawyer, or what you pleaſe, 
I hive known in my time many a b:cther Blazs# that 
has been born under a lucky plurct, heap up great 
riches, and ſwell into a man of figure and impor- 
| « tance, 
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© tance, before the grandees of his party could agree 
among themſelves which of them ſhould ſtep into his 
place. Nay, I have known a Blant continue fo long 
in one of theſe vacant poſts, (for ſuch it is to be 
« reckoned all the time a Blark is in it) that he has 
grown too formidable and dangerous to be removed. 
* Butto return to myſelf. Since I am ſo very com- 
modious a perſon, and ſo very neceſſary in all weil- 
regulated governments, I defire you will take my 
caſe into conſideration, that I may be no longer 
made a tool of, and only employed to ſtop 2 gap. 
Such uſage, without a pun, makes me look very 
blank. For all which reaſons I humbly recommend 
myſelf to your protection, and am 


Yeur ms? obedient ſervant, 
Blank. 


e 


P. S. I herewith ſend von a paper drawn up by 
a country- attorney, employed by two gentlemen, 
whoſe names he was not acquainted with, and who 
did not think fit to let him into the ſecret, which 
they were tranſacting. I heard him call it a Blank 
inſtrument, and read it aiter the following manner. 
You may ſee by this ſingle inſtance of what uſe I 
am to the buſy world. 

IJ T. Blank, Eg: of Blank Town, in the count; of 
© Blank, do own my/cif* indebted in the ſum of Blank, 79 
© Goodman Blank, for the ſervice he did me in procuiing 
* fer me the goods following, Blank ; And I de herchy fre- 
* miſe the ſaid Blank to pay unto him the ſaid ſum of Blank, 
© on the Blank day of the month of Blank next c 
under the zenahy and /orjciture of Blank.“ 

I i2!1 take time to conſider the caſe of this my iran. 
ginary correſpontleut, and in the mean while thall pre- 
lent my reader with a letter which ſcems to come from 
a perſon that is made up of fe fl. and blcod. 


God r. SPECTATOR, 
0 12 married to a very honeſt gentleman chat is 
T exceeding good-natured, and at the ſame time 
very choleric. There is no flanding before him when 
1 * he 
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he is in a paſſion ; but as ſoon as it is over he is the 
beſt-humoured creature in the world. When he 1s 
angry he breaks all my china-ware that chances to 
lie in his way, and the next morning ſends me in 
twice as much as he broke the day before. I may 
poſitively ſay, that he has broke mea child's fortune 
ſince we were firlt married together. 

* As ſoon as he begins to fret, down goes every 
thing that is within reach of his cane. I once pre- 
vailed upon him never to carry a ſtick in Eis hand, 
but this ſaved me nothing ; for upon ſeeing me do 
ſomething that did not pleaſe him, he kicked down a 
great jar, that coſt him above ten puunds but the 
week before. I then laid the fragments together 
in a heap, and gave him his cane again, defiring him 
that if he chanced to be in anger, he would ſpend 
his paſſion upon the china that was broke to his 
hand ; but the very next day upon my giving a 
wrong mefage to one of the ſervants, he flew into 
ſuch a rage, that he ſwept down a dozen tea-diſhes, 
which, to my misfortune, ſtood very convenient for a 
ſide blow. 

© I then removed all my china into a room which 
he never frequents; but I got nothing by this neither, 
for my looking-glaſſes immediately went to rack. 
In ſhort, Sir, whenever he is in a paſſion he is an- 
gry at every thing that is brittle; and if on ſuch oc- 
caſions he had nothing to vent his rage upon, I do 
not know whether my bones would be in ſafety. Let 
me beg of you, Sir, to let me know whether there be 
any cure for this unaccountable diſtemper ; or if not, 
that you will be pleaſed to publiſh this letter > For 


my huſband having a great veneration for your writ- 


ings, will by that means know you do not approve 
of his conduct. 


Jam, 


Your meft hamble ſervant, &c. 


Wedneſday, 


Ne 564 
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— Ad/it 
Regula, peccatis que prenas irreget aquas 7 
Ne ſcuticd dignum herribili /eftere fgello. 
Hor. Sat. 3. I. 1. ver. 117, 


Let rules be fix'd that may our rage contain, 

And puniſh faults with a proportioned pain; 

And do not ſtay him who Ceſerves alone 

A whipping for the fault that he hath done. 
CREECH, 


T is the work of a philoſopher to be every day ſub- 
I duing his paſſions, and laying aſide his prejudices, 
lea at leaſt to look upon men and their 
actions only as an impartial ſpectator, without any re- 


gard to them as they happen to advance or croſs my 


own private intereſt, But while I am thus employed 
myſelf, I cannot help obſerving, how thoſe about me 
ſuffer themſelves to be blinded by prejudice and incli- 
nation, how readily they pronounce on every man's 
character, which they can give in two words, and make 
bim either good for nothing, or qualified for every 
thing. On the contrary, thoſe who ſearch thoroughly 
into kuman nature, will find it much more difficult to 
determine the value of their fellow-creatures, and tha: 
meas Characters are not thus to be given in general 
words, There 1s indeed no ſuch thing as a perſon in- 
tirely good or bad; virtue and vice are blended and 
mixed together, in a greater or leſs proportion, in every 
one; and if you would ſearch for Ä particular good 


quality in its moſt eminent degree of perſection, you 
will often find it in a mind, where it is darkened and 
eclipſed by an hundred other irregular paſſions. 

Men have either no character at all, ſays a cele- 
brated author, or it is that of being inconſiſtent with 
themſelves, They find it eaſier to join — 
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This is finely il- 
luſtrated in Xenophen's life of Cyrus the great. That 
author tells us, that Cyrus having taken a moſt beauti- 
ful Lady named Panihea, the wife of Abradatus, com- 
mitted her to the cuſtody of Araſpas, a young Perfran 
nobleman, who had a little before maintained in diſ- 
courſe, That a mind truly virtuous was incapable of 
entertaining an unlawful paſſion. The young gentle- 
man had not long been in poſſeſſion of his fair captive, 
when a complaint was made to Cyrus, that he not only 
ſolicited the Eady Panthea to receive him in the room of 
her abſent huſband, but that finding his intreaties had 
no effect, he was preparing to make uſe of force. Cyrus, 
who loved the young man, immediately ſent for him, 
and in a gentle manner repreſenting to him his fault, 
and putting him in mind of his former aſſertion, the 
unhappy youth, confounded with a quick ſenſe of his 
yu and ſhame, burſt out in a flood of tears, and 
poke as follows. 

O Cyrus, I am cenvinced that I have two ſouls. Love 
has taught me this piece of philoſophy. If bad bat one 
foul, it coul not at the ſame tine pant after virtue and 
vice, ati and abner the ſame thing. It is certain therefore 


, ave have tao fouls : Ii len the good ſou! rules, I undertake 


neble and wvirincus actions; but when the bad ſoul predomi- 
nates, I am furced to do evil. All I can ſay at prejent is, 
that I find my good ſoul, encouraged by yoar preſence, has got 
the better of my bad. 

TI know not whether my readers will allow of this 
piece of philoſophy ; but if they will not, they mutt 
confels we meet with as different paſſions in one and 
the ſame cul, as can be ſuppoſed in two. We can 
hardly read the life of a great man who lived in for- 
mer ages, or converſe with any who is cminent among 
our contemporaries, that is not an inſtance of what I 


am ſaying, 


But as I have hitherto only argued againſt the 
partiality and injuſtice of giving our judgment upon 
men in groſs, who are ſuch a compoſicion of virtues 
and vices, of good and evil, I might carry this re- 
flexion ſtill ſarther, and make it extend to moſt of 
their actions. If on the one hand we faitly weighed 

| every 
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every circumſtance, we ſhould frequently find them 
obliged to do that action we at firſt fight condemn, in 
order to avoid another we ſhould have been much 
more diſpleaſed with. If on the other hand we nicely 
examined ſuch actions as appear moſt dazzling to 
the eye, we ſhould find moſt of them either deficient 
and lame in ſeveral parts, produced by a bad ambition, 
or directed to an ill end. The very ſame action may 
ſometimes be ſo oddly circumſtanced, that it is difficult 
to determine whether it ought to be rewarded or puniſh- 
ed. Thoſe who compiled the laws of Exgland were ſo 
ſenſible of this, that they have laid it down as one of 
their firſt maxims, I is better ſuffering a miſchief than au 
inconvenience, Which 1s as much as to ſay in other words, 
That ſince no law can take in or provide for all cates, 
it is better private men ſhould have ſome injuſtice done 
them, than that a public grievance ſhould not be re- 
dreſſed. This is uſually pleaded in defence of all thoſe 
hardſhips which fall on particular perſons ia particular 
occaſions, which could not be foreſeen when a law 
was made. To remedy this however as much as poſſible, 
the court of Chancery was erected, which frequently 
mitigates, and breaks the teeth of the common law, in 
caſes of mens properties, while in criminal caſes there 
is a power of pardoning ſtill lodged in the crown. 

Notwithſtanding this, it is perhaps impoſlible in a 
large government to diſtribute rewards and puniſhment 
ſtrictly proportioned to the merits of every action. The 
Spartan commonwealth was indeed wonderfully exa in 
this particular; and I do not remember in all my read- 
ing te have met with ſo nice an example of juſtice as 
that recorded by Plutarch, with which I ſhall cloſe my 
paper for this day. 

The city of Sparta being unexpectedly attacked by 
a powerful army of Thebans, was in very great danger 
of —_ into the hands of their enemies. The citi- 
zens ſuddenly gathering themſelves into a body, fought 


with a reſolution equal to the neceſſity of their affairs, 
yet no one ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this 
occaſion, to the amazement of both armies, as //adas | 
the ſon of Phæbidas, who was at that time in the bloom 
of his youth, and very remarkable fer the 2 | 
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of his perſoa. He was coming out of the bath when 
the alarm was given, ſo that he had not time to put on 


his clothes, much leſs his armour ; however tranſport- 
ed with a deſire to ſerve his 8 in ſo great an exi- 
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gency, ſnatching up a ſpear in one hand and a ſword in 
the other, he ſlang himſelf into the thickeſt ranks of his 
enemies. Nothing could withſtand his fury : In what 
part ſocver he fought he put the enemies to flight 
without receiving a ſingle wound. Whether, ſays Pla- 
tarch, he was the particular care of ſome ood, who 
rewarded his valour that day with an extraordinary 
protection, or that his enemies ſtruck with the unuſual- 
neſs of his dreſs, and beauty of his ſhape, ſuppoſed him 
ſomething more than man, I ſhall not determine. 

The galantry of this action was judged ſo great by 
the Spartans, that the Efhcri, or chief magiſtrates, 
decreed he ſhould be preſented with a garland ; but as 
ſoon as they had done io, fined him a thouſand drachmas 
for going out to the battle unarmed, 
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— Deum natrgue ire ger enrnes 
7. erraſgue, tractuſque maris, cœlumgue profundum. 

Virg. Georg. 4. ver. 221. 
For God the whole created mals inſpires; 
Thro' hcav'n, and earth, and ocean's depths he throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 
DRYDEN. 


Was yeſterday about ſun-ſet walking in the open 
helds, until the night inſenſibly ſell upon me. I at 
firſt amuſcd myſelf with all the richneſs and va- 
riety of colours, which appeared in the weſtern parts 
of heaven : In proportion as they faded away and went 
out, ſeveral ſtars and planets appeared one after ano- 
ther, until the whole firmament was in a glow. The 
blueneſs of the Teer Was exceedingly heightened and 
enlivened 
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enlivened by the ſeaſon of the year, and by the rays of 
all thoſe luminaries that paſſed through it. The Ga- 
laxy appeared in its molt beautiful white. To complete 
the ſcene, the full moon roſe at length in that clouded 
majeſty which Milion takes notice of, and opened ro 
the eye a new picture of nature, which was more ſinely 
ſhaded, and diſpoſed ariong ſofter lights, than that 
which the ſun had before diſcovered to us. 

As I was ſurveying the moon walking in her bright- 
neſs and taking her progreſs among the conſtellatione, 
a thought roſe in me which I believe very often per- 
plexes and diſturbs men of ſerious and contemplative 
natures. David himſelf fell into it in that reflexion. 
When I confider the Heawens the avert of thy fingers, the 
mecen ard the ſtars <:hich thou haſt ordained ; hot is man 
that thou art mindſu! of him, and the ſon of man that tf: 
regardiſl im In the fame manner when I conitdered 
that infinite hoſt of ſtars, or, to ſpeak more philoſophi- 
cally, of ſuns, which were then ſhining upon me, with 
thoſe inzumerable ſets of planets or worlds, Which 
were moving round their reſpective ſuns; when I 1:21] 
enlarged the idea, and ſuppoſ.d another Heaven 0 
ſuns and worlds riing ſtill above this which we dii- 
covered, and theſe till enlightened by a ſuperior fir- 
mament of luminarics, which are planted at fo great a 
diſtance, that they may appear to the inhavitunts or 
the former as the ſtars do to us; in ſhort, while I pur- 
ſued this thought, I could not but reſlect on that little 
inſignifcant figure which I myſelf bore amidit tie 
immenſity of God's works. 

Were the ſan, which enlightens this part of the crea- 
tion, with all the ho!t of planetary worlds that muie 
about him, atterly extinguiſhed and annihilated, they 
would not be miſied more than a grain of ſand upon 
the ſea- ſnore. The ſpace they poſſeſs is fo excerdingly 
little in compariſon of the whole, that it would ſcarce 
make a Baut in the creation. The chaſm would be 
impercepiible to an eye, that could take in the whole 
eg mpaſs of nature; and paſs from one end of the crea- 
tion to the other; as it is poſſible there may be ſuch a 
ſenſe in ourſelves hereafter, or in creatures which are 
at prelent more exalted than ourſelves, We ice many 
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ſtars by the help of glaſſes, which we do not diſco- 
rer with our naked cyes; and the finer our teleſcopes 
are, the more {ill are our diſcoveries. Hiygenins carries 
this thought ſo far, that he does not think it impoſſible 
there may be ſtars whole light is not yet travelled down 
to us, ſince their firſt creation, There is no queſtion but 
the univerſe has certain bounds ſet to it; but when we 
conſider that it is the work of infinite power, prompted 
by infinite goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace to exert 
itſelf in, how can our imagination ſet auy bounds to 
it ? 

To return, therefore to my firſt thought, I could 
not but look upon myſelf with ſecret horror, as a 
being that was not worth the ſmalleſt regard of one 
who had ſo great a work under his care and ſuperin- 
tendar ey. I was afraid of being overlooked amidſt 
the immenſity of nature, and loſt among that infinite 
variety of creatures, which in all probability ſwarm 
through all theſe immeaſurable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myſelf from this mortifying 
thought I conſidered that it tcok its riſe from tho'e 
narrow conceptions, which ve are apt to entertain of 
the divine nature. Vie ourſelves cannot attend to 
many different objects at the ſame time. If we are care- 
ful to inſpect ſome things, we muſt of courſe reglect 
others. This imperfection, „ hich we obſerve in our- 
lelves, 15 an imperſe ion that cleaves in ſome degree 
to creatures of the higheſt copacitics, as they are 
creatures, that is, beings of Euite and limited natures. 
ihe preſence of eveiy created being is confined to a 
certain meſure of ſpace, conlequently his obſer- 
ration is Avited to a Collin number of objects. The 
ſphere in which we move, and act, and underſtand, 
is of a wider circumference to one creature than anther, 
according as we riſe one above another in the ſcale of 


— 
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Cifterce, But the vide ll of tieſe our ſpheres has its 
Crcumierence, When thereſore we iellld & on the 


Divine nature, we are fo uſed and accuſtemed to this 


imperiectlon in ourſelves, that we cannot forbear in 
lome meature aſcribing it to him in whora there is no 
Our reaſon indced altures 
us that his attributes are infinite, but the pooinefs 
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of our conceptions is ſuch that it cannot ſorbear ſet. 
ting bounds to every thing it contemplates, until our 
reaſon comes again to our ſuccour, and throws down 
all tuoſe little prejudices which riſe in us unawares, 
and are natural to the mind of man. 


We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melan- 
choly thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker 


in the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of 
thoſe objects among which he ſecms to be ince ſiant 
employed, if we conſider, in the firſt place, that he 
A and, in the ſecond, that he is omni- 
cient, 


| 
7 | 
' 


If we conſider him in his omnipreſence : IIis being 


paſſes through, actuates, and ſupports the whole frame | 


of nature. His creation, and every part of it, is full 
of him. There is nothing he has made, that is either 
ſo diſtant, ſo little, or ſo inconſiderable, which he does 
not eſſentially inhabit. His ſubſtance is within the 
ſubſtance of every being whether material or immate- 


terial, and as intimately preſent to it, as that being is 


to itſelf. It would be an imperfection in him, were he 
able to remove out of one place into another, or to 
withdraw himſelf from any thing he has created, or 
from any part of that ſpace which is diffuſed and 
ſpread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, to ſpeak of him in 
the language of the old philoſopher, he is a being 
hy won centre is every where, and his circumference no 
nere. 


In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient as well as om- | 


nipreſent. His omniſcience indeed neceſſarily and na- 
turally flows from his omnipreſence; he cannot but be 


conſcious of every motion that ariſes in the whole ma- 


terial world, which he thus eſſentially pervades, and of 
every thought that is ſtirring in the intellectual world, 
to every part of which he is thus intimately united. 
cveral moraliſts have conſidered the creation as the 
Temple of God, which he has built with his oven hunde, 
and which is filed with his preſence. Others have 
conſidered infinite ſpace as the receptacle, or rather 
the habitation of the Almighty : Put the nobleſt and 
moſt exalted way of conſidering this infinite ſpace 38 
that of Sir 1/aac Newton, who Cuils it the Sc of 
(i.e | 
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the godhead. Brutes and men have their Ser/2riula, or 
little Scaſeriume, by which they apprehend the preſence 
and perceive the actions of a tew objects, that lie con- 
tiguous to them. Their knowledge and obſervation 
tuen within a very narrow circle. But as God Almighty 
cannot but perceive and know every thing in which he 
reſides, infinite ſpace gives room to infinite knowledge, 
and is, as it were, an organ to omniſcience. 

Were the ſoul ſeparate from the body, and with one 
glance of thought ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds of 
the creation, ſhould it for millions of years continue 
its progreis through infinite ſpace with the ſame acti- 
vity, it would ſtill find itſelf within the embrace of its 
Creator, and encompaſſed round with the immenſity of 
the godhead. While we arc in the body he is not leſs 
preſent with us, becauſe he is concealed from us. 0 
that I knexw where I miolt fund him! ſays Jeb. Behold J 
go ſerward, bat he is nit there; and backward, but I con- 
not perceive him + On the left hand, <ehere he dtes aveerh, 
tui I cannot beho'd Him le Lideth hinſelf en the right 
hand thut I caunot fee im. In thort, reaſon as well as 
revelation aſſure us, that he cannot be abſent from us, 
notwithſtanding he is undiſcovered by us. 

In this conſideration of God Almighty's omnipre- 
ſence and omniſcience every uncomfortable thought 
vaniſhes, He cannot but regard every thing that has 
being, eſpecially ſuch of his creatures who fear they 
are not regarded by him. He is privy to all their 
thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in particular, 
which is apt to trouble them on this occaſion: For, as 
It is impoſhble he ſhould overlook any of his creatures, 
ſo we may be conkdent that he regards, with an eve of 
mercy, thoſe who endeavour to recommend themſelves 
to his notice, and in an unfeigned humility of heart 
_ themſelves unworchy that ke ſhould be mindful 
OI mem. 
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Ailitie ſpecies amer eff — Ovid. Ars Am. I. 2. ver. 233. 
Love is a kind of warfare. 


\ S my correſpondents * 2 to grow pretty nume- 


rous, I think myſelf obliged to take ſome notice 

of them, and ſhall therefore make this paper a 
miſcellanv of letters. I have, fince my re-aſſuming the 
office of SPECTATOR, received abundance of epiſtles 
from Gentlemen of the blade, who, I find, have been fo 
uſed to action that they know not how to lie ſtill. I hey 
ſeem generally to be of opinion, that the Fair at home 
ought to reward them for their ſervices abroad, and that, 
until the cauſe of their country calls them again into 
the field, they have a ſort of right to quarter them- 
ſelves upon the Ladies. In order to favour their ap- 
proaches, I am deſired by ſame to _— upon the 
accompliſhments of their profeſſion, and by others to 
ive them my advice in the carrying on their attacks, 
Put let us hear what the Gentlemen ſay for themſelves. 


Ar. SPECTATOR, 


Te it may lcok ſomewhat perverſe amidſt 
the arts of peace, to talk too much of war, it 
is but gratitude to pay the laſt office to its Manes, 
ſince even peace itſelf 1s, in ſome meaſure, obliged to 
it for its being. 

* You have, in your former papers, always recom- 
mended the accompliſhed to the favour of the Fair ; 
and, I hope, you will allow me to repreſent ſome 
part of a military life not altogether unneceſſary to 
the forming a Gentleman. I need not tell you, that 
in France, whole faſhions we have been formerly fo 
fond of, almoſt every one derives his pretences to 
merit from the ſword ; and that a man has ſcarce the 
© face to make his court to a Lady, without ſome cre- 
© dentials from the ſervice to recommend him, As the 
c pro- 
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greateſt men among the old Romans de- 
rived many of their virtues from it, their comman- 
ders being frequently in other reſpects ſome of the 
moſt ſhining characters of the age. 2 

* The army not only gives a man opportunities of 
exerciſing thoſe two great virtues porience and courage, 
but often produces them in minds where they had 
ſcarce any footing before. I muſt add, that it is one 
of the beſt ſchools in the world to receive a general 
notion of mankind in, and a certain freedom of be- 
haviour, which is not ſo eaſily acquired in any other 
place. At the ſame time I muſt own, that ſome mi- 
litary airs are pretty extraordinary, and that a man 
who goes into the army a coxcomb will come out of 
it a fort of public nuſance : But a man of ſenſe, or 
one who before had not been ſufficiently uſed to a 
mixed converſation, generally takes the true turn. 
"The court has in all ages been allowed to be the 
ſtandard of good breeding; and I believe there 1s 
not a juſter obſervation in monſieur Rechefoucault, 
than that nan su bas been bred up wholly to buſineſs, 
cen never get the air of a courtier at court, but will imme- 
aiateily catch it in the camp. The reaſon of this moſt 
certainly 1s, that the very eſſence of good-breeding 
and politeneſs conſiſts in ſeveral niceties, which are 
ſo minute that they eſcape his obſervation, and he 
fails ſhort of the original he would copy after ; but 
when he ſees the ſame things charged and agoravated 
to a fault, he no ſooner endeavours to come up to 
the pattern which is ſet before him, than, though he 
itops ſomewhat ſhort of that, he naturally reſts where 
in reality he ought. I was, two or three days ago, 
mightily pleaſed with the obſervation of an humorous 
Gentleman upon one of his friends, who was in other 
reſpects every way an accompliſhed perſon, that he 
wanted nothing but a daſh of the coxcomb in him; by 
which he underſtood a little of that alertneſs and un- 
concern inthe common actions of life, which is uſually 
io viſible among Gentlemen of the army, and which 
a campaign or two would infallibly have given him. 
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« You will eaſily gueſs, Sir, by this my panegyric 
upon a military education, that I am myſelf a ſol- 
dier, and indeed I am ſo. I remember, within three 
years after I had been in the army, I was ordered into 
the country a recruiting. I had very particular ſuc. 
ceſs in this part of the ſervice, aud was over and 
above aſſured, at my going away, that I might have 
taken a young Lady, who was the moſt conſiderable 
fortune in the country along with me. I h preſerred 
the purſuit of fame at that time to all other conſide- 
rattons, and though I was not abſolutely bent on a 
wooden leg, reſolved at leaſt to get a ſcar or two for 
the good ot Exrofe. I have at preſent as much as [ 
deſire of this fort of honour, and if you could recom- 
mend me eſfectually, ſhould be well enough content- 
ed to pais the remainder of my days in the arms of 
ſome dear kind creature, and upon a pretty eſtate in 
the country. This, as I take it, would be following 
the example of Lacius Cincinvatut, the old Reman die- 
tator, who t the end of a war left the camp to follow 
the plough. Lam, Sir, with all imagiuable reſpect. 
lun mel? eledicnt, 
humbic /erwant, 

Will Warly, 

Atr.SPECT: TOR, 


Am an half-pay officer, and am at preſeat with a 
friend in the country. Here is a rich widow in 
the neighbourhood, who has made fools of a!l the 
tox-hunters within fifty miles of her. She declares 
ſhe intends to marry, but has not yet been aſked by 
the man ſhe could like. She uſually admits her 
humble admirers to an audience cr two; but, aſter 
ihe has once given them denial, will never ſee them 
more. | am aſtured by a female relation, that I ſhall 
have fair play at her; but as my whole ſvccels ce- 
pends on my firſt approaches, I defire your advice, 

whether I had belt „form, or proceed by way off. 

Jan, SIX, 
Tours, &c. 

F. S. I had forgot to tell vou, that I have already 
carried one of her out works, that is, ſecured her maid. 
| Ar. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


IJ Have aſſiſted in ſeveral fieges in the Loꝛu-ccuxtrier, 
1 and being ſtill willing to employ my talents, as 
a ſoldier and engineer, lay down this morning at 
ſeven o'clock before the door of an obſtinate female, 
who had for ſome time refuſed me admittance. I 
made a lodgment in an outer parlour about twelve: 
The enemy retired to her hed-chamber, yet 1 ſtill 
purſued, and, about two o'clock this afternoon ſhe 
thought ft to capitulate. Her demands are 1nnderd 
ſomewhat high, in relation to the ſettlement of her 
* fortune. But being in poTiflion of the haue, I in- 
tend to inf:ft upon Cate Blanche, and am in hopes, 
by keeping off all mer pretenders for the pace of 
twenty four hours, to itarve her into a compiiaice, I. 
beg your ſpeedy advice, and am, 
SIX, Tur, 
Peter Puſh. 


From my camp in Red-Licn ſquare, Saturday four in 
the a{ternoon, 
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— Uicepius clamer fruftratur hiantes. 
Virg. n. 6. ver. 493. . 

— The weak voice deceives their gaſping throats, 
Darnex. 

Hare received private advice from ſome of my cor- 
1 reſpondents, that if I would give my paper a gene- 
ral run, I ſnould take care to ſeaſon it with ſcandul. 

J have indeed obſerved of late that few writings fell 
which are not filled with great names and illuſtrious 
titles. The reader generally caſts his eye upon a new 
book, and if he finds ſeveral letters ſeparated from one 
C3 another 
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another by a daſh, he buys it up, and peruſes it with 
great ſatisſaction. An Mand an h, a T and an , with 
a ſhort line between them, has ſold many inſipid pam- 
phlets. Nay I have known a whole edition go off by 
virtue of two or three well written Ee "#6 

A ſprinkling of the words Faction, Frenchman, Pefiſt, 
Plunderer, and the like ſignificant terms, in an Italic 
cha acter, have alſo a very good effect upon the eye of 
the purchaſer ; not to mention ſ/cribler, liar, rogue, ra- 
cal, ænade, and *i/lain, without which it is impoſſible to 
carry on a modern controverſy. 

Our party-writers are ſo ſenſible of the ſecret virtue 
of an innuendo to recommend their productions, that 
of late they never mention the n or P t at 
length, though they ſpeak of them with honour, and 
with that deference which is due to them from every 
private perſon, It gives a ſecret ſatisfaCtion to a peruſer 
of thoſe myſterious works, that he is able to decipher 
them without help, and, by the ſtrength of his own 
natural parts to fill up a blank-ſpace, or make out a 
word that has only the firſt or laſt letter to it. 

Some of our authors indeed, when they would bemore 
ſatirical than ordinary, ont only the vowels of a great 
man's name, aud fall moſt unmercifully upon all the 


conſonants. This way of writing was firſt of all intro- 


duced by T— run, of facetious memory, who, 
after having gutted a proper name of all its interme- 
diate vowels, uſed to plant it in his works, and make 
as free with it as he leaked, without any danger of the 
ſtature. 

That I may imitate theſe celebrated authors, and 
publiſh a paper which ſhall! be more taking than ordi- 
nary, I have here drawn up a very curious libel, in 
which a reader of penetration will find a great deal of 
concealed ſatire, and, if he be acquainted with the pre- 
_ poſture of affairs, will eaſily diſcover the meaning 
of it. | 

If there are four perſons in the nation who endea- 
* your to bring all things into confuſion, and ruin 
their native country, I think every honeſt Engl-ſom-n 
* ought to be upon his guard. That there are juch, 
© every one will agree with me, who hears me _— 
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with his firſt friend and favourite *** not to mention“ 
nor. Theſe people may cry ch--rch, ch--rch as 
long as they pleaſe, but, to make uſe of a homely 
proverb, the proof of the pu ·- dd ing is in the eating. 
This I am ſure of, that if a certain Prince ſhould con- 
cur with a certain prelate, (and we have Monſienr 


2 x's word for it) our poſterity would be in a 
ſweet kle. Muſt the Britiſb nation ſuffer for- 
ſcoth, becauſe my Lady 2-p-t-s has been diſobhged ? 
Or is it reaſonable that our Exgliſß fleet, which uſed 
to be the terror of the ocean, thould lie wind-bound 
for the ſake of a———-, I love to ſpeak out and 
declare my mind clearly, when J am talking for the 
good of my country, I will not make my court to 
an ill man, though he were a B or a T—y, 
Nay, I would not ſtick to call ſuch a politician, a 
traitor, an enemy to his country, and a Bl-nd-rb-fs, 
Ee. Oe. 

The remaining part of this political treatiſe, which 
13 written after the manner of the moſt celebrated authors 
in Greet-Britain, I may communicate to the public at a 
more convenient ſcaſon. In the mean while I ſhall 
leave this with my curious reader, as ſome ingenious 
writers do their enigmas, and if any ſagacious perſon 
can fairly unriddle it, I will print his explanation, and, 
if he pleaſes, acquaint the world with his name. 

I hope this ſhort eſſay will convince my readers, it 
is not for want of abilities that I avoid ſtate- tracts, and 
that if I would apply my mind to it, I might in a little 
time be as great a maſter of the poliical ſcratch as any 
the moſt eminent writer of the age. I thall only add, 
that in order to out thine all this modern race of Sy,- 
copiſts, and thoroughly content my Exgliſb reader, | in- 
tend ſhortly to publiſh a SygcTaToR, that ſhall not 
have a ſingle vowel in it. 
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Dum recitas, incięit effe tuns. 
Mart. Epig. 39. 1. 1. 
Peciting makes it thine, 


Was yeſterday in a cofee-houſe not far from the 

1 Roral- Hachange, where I obſerved three perious in 
cloſe conference over a pipe of tobacco ; upon 
which, having filled one for my own uſe, I lighted it 
at the little wax-candle that food before them ; and 
alter having thrown in two cr three whiffs among it 
them, ſat down and made one of the company. I need 
rot tell my reader, that lighting a man's pipe at the 
ſame candle, is looked upon among, brother- ſmokers as 
an overture to converſation and friendſhip. As we here 
laid our heads together in a very amicable manner, 
eing entrenched under a cloud of cur own raifing, I 
took up the laſt SPECTATOR, and calting my eye 
over it, The SPECTATOR, ſays I, is very witty to-day ; 
upon which a luſty lethargic old Gentleman, who at 
at the upper-end of the table, having gradually blowa 
out of his mouth a great deal of ſmoke, which he had 
been collecting for ſome time before, zz, ſays he, more 
witty then awiſe I am afraid. His neighbour, who ſat 


at his right hand, immediately coloured, and being an 


angry politician, laid doven his pipe with ſo much wrath 
that he broke it in the middle, and by that means fur- 
niſned me with a tobacco-itopper. I took it up very 
ſedately, and looking him full in the face, made uſe of 
it from time to time all the while he was ſpeaking : 
7 his fellow, ſays he, can't for his life keep cut of politicks. 
Do you ſee hoxw he abuſes four great men here ? | fixed my 
eye very attentively on the paper, and aſked him if he 
meant thoſe who were meant by aſteriks. A/teriks, ſays 
he, do you ca'l them ? they are all of them ſtars. He mig't 
as well have put garters to m. Then pray do but mind 1he 

24.0 
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tzvo or three next lines : Ch-rch and p-da-ng in the ſane ſen- 
tence ! Our clergy are dery much beholden to him. Upon 
this the third Gentleman, who was of a mild diſpoſiti- 
on, and as I found, a whig in his heart, deſired him 
not to be too ſevere upon the SyECTATO R, neither; 
For, ſays he, you find he i; very cautious of giving (fence, and 
has therefore put two daſhes into his pudding. A fig for his 
daſh, ſays the angry politician. I his next ſentence he 
des a plain innuendo, that our poſterity will le in @ jevcet 
pickle. What does the fool mean by his pickie ? Why docs le 
not aurite it at length, if he means honeſtly ? I have read 
ever the avhole ſentence, ſays I; but I look upen the faren - 
thefis in the belly of it to be the met dangerous part, and as 
full of infinuations as it can hold. But who, lays 1, i- my 
Lady Q-p-t-s ? Ay, anfeer that if you can, Sir, iays the 
furious ſtateſman to the poor whig that ſat over- againſt 
him. But without giving him time to reply, Id ure 
you, ſays he, arcre 1 my Lady Q-p-t-s, I wweuld fue hin for 
ſcandalum magnatum. What is the arerld come to? Muſt 
every body Ce * 10 ? He had by this time filled 
a new pipe, and applying 1t to his lips, when we ex- 
peed the laſt a. of his ſentence, put us off with a 
whiff of tobacco; which he redoubled with ſo much 
rage and trepidation, that he almoſt ſtifled the whole 
cempany. After a ſhort pauſe, I owned that I thought 
theSPECTATOR had gone too far in writing ſo many 
letters of my Lady Q--p--7--s's name; but however, ſays 
J, he Las made a little amends fer it in his next ſcatence, 
where he lea ves a blank ſpace withiut ſo much os a conſs- 
art to direct us. I mean, lays I, after thoſe words, the fleet 
that uſed to be the terror of the ocean, ſhould be wind- 
bound for the ſake of a - 3 aer which caſues a 
chajm, that in my epinion looks modeſt eneugh. Sir, ſays my 
antagoniſt, c may ecfily know his meauing by bis gaping ; 
1 /u;pofe he defigns Lis cheſm, as yeu call it, fer an bile io 
creep cat at, Lat I beiicue it avill berd'y ſerve his turn. Tho 
«tm endure to fre the great efficers of ſtate, the B-y's and 
TOs treated after fo ſearrileus a menzer ? Þ can't for my 
t, ſays I, imagine evho they are the SPECTATOR 
means N ſays he! Yeur humble ſervant, Sir“ 


Upon which he flung himſelf back in his chair after a 
contemptuous manner, and {miled uf on the old lethar- 
C5 aic 
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gie Gentleman on his left hand, who I found was his 
great admirer. The whig however had begun to con- 
ceive a good-will towards me, and ſeeing my pipe out, 
very generouſly offered me the uſe of his box ; but I 
declined it with great civility, being «bliged to meet a 
friend about that time in another quarter of the = 

At my leaving the coffee-houſe, I could not forbear 
reflecting with myſelf upon that groſs tribe of fools 
who may be termed the ower-7vi/e, and upon the dith- 
culty of writing any thing in this cenſorious age, which 
a weak head may not conſtrue into private ſatire and 
perſonal reflexion. 

A man who has a good noſe at an innuendo, ſmells 
treaſon and ſedition in the moſt innocent words that 
can be put together, and never ſecs a vice or folly ſtig- 
matized, but finds out one or other of his acquaintance 
pointed at by the writer. I remember an empty prag- 
matical fellow in the country, who upon reading over 
the while duty of man, had written the names of ſeveral 
perſons in the village at the ſide of every fin which is 
mentioned by that excellent author; ſo that he had 
converted one of the beſt hooks in the worid into 2 
libel againſt the 'ſquire, church-wardens, overſeers of 
the poor, and all other the moſt confiderable perſons 
in the pariſh. This book with theſe extraordinary 
marginal notes fell accidentally into the hands of one 
who had never ſeen it before ; upon which there aroſe 
a current report that ſome body had written a book 
againſt the *\quirc and the whole pariſh. The miniſter 
of the place having at that time a controverſy with 
ſome of his congregation upon the account of his 
tithes, was under ſome ſuſpicion of being the author, 
until the good man ſet the people right, by ſhewing 
them that the ſatirical paſſages wight be applied to ſe- 
veral others of two or three neighbouring villages, and 
_ the book was writ againſt all the Loom in Eng- 
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Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis 
Et torguere mero, quem perſpexiſſe laborant, 
An fit amicitid dignus 


Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 434+ 


Wiſe were the kings, who never choſe a friend, 
Till with full cups they had unmaſk'd his ſoul, 


And ſeen the bottom of his deepeſt thoughts. 
Ros COMMON, 

O vices are ſo incurable as thoſe which men are 

apt to glory in. One would wonder how drun - 
kenneſs ſhould have the good luck to be of this 
number. Anarcharſis, being invited to a match of 


drinking at Cerinth, demanded the prize very humo- 


rouſly, becauſe he was drunk before any of the reſt of 
the company : For, ſays he, when we run a race, he 
who arrives at the goal firſt is intitled to the reward: 
On the contrary, in this thirſty generation, the honour 
falls upon him who carries off the greateſt quantity of 
liquor,.and knocks down the reſt of the company. I 
was the other. day with honeſt Vill Funnel the H- 
Saxon, who was reckoning up how much liquor had 
paſt through him in the laſt twenty years of his life, 
which, according to his computation, amounted to 
twenty-three hogſheads of October, four ton of port, 
half a kilderkin of ſmall beer, nineteen barrels of ci- 
der, and three glaſſes of champagne ; beſides which he 
had aſſiſted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to 
mention ſips, drams, and whets without number. I 
queſtion not but every reader's memory will ſuggeſt to 
him ſeveral ambitious young men, who are as vain 
in this particular as Will Funnell, and can boaſt of as 
glorious exploits. 

Our modern philoſophers obſerve, that there is a. 
general decay of moiſture in the globe of the _ 

Thi 
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This they chiefly aſcribe to the growth of vegetables, 
which incorporate into their own ſubſtance many fluid 
bodics that never return again to their former nature : 
But with ſubmiſſion, they ought to throw into their ac- 
count thoſe innumerable rational beings which fetch 
their nouriſhment chicfly out of liquids ; eſpecially 
when we conſider that men, compared with their fel- 
low-creatures, drink much more than comes to their 
are. 
But however highly this tribe of people may think 
of themſelves, a drunken man is a greater monſter 
than any that is to be found among all the creatures 
which God has made; as indeed there is no character 
which appears more deſpicable and deformed, in the 
eyes of all reaſonable perſons, than that of a drunkard. 
Bonaſus, one of our own countrymen, who was addicted 
to this vice, having ſet up for a ſhare in the Roman em- 
pire, and being defeated in a great battle, hanged him- 
ſelf. When he was ſcen by the army in this melan- 
choly ſituation, notwithſtanding he had behaved him- 
ſelf very bravely, the common jeſt was, that the thing 
they ſaw hanging upon the tree before them, was not a 
man but a bottle. 

This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the 
body, and fortune of the perſon who 1s devoted to it. 

In regard to the mind, it firſt of all diſcovers every 
flaw in it. The ſober man, by the ſtrength of reaſon, 
may keep under and ſubdue every vice or folly to 
which he is moſt inclined ; but wine makes every la- 
tent ſeed ſprout up in the ſoul, and ſhew itſelf ; it 
gives fury to the paſſions, and force to thoſe objects 
which are apt to produce them. When a young fel- 
low complained to an old philoſopher that his wife 
was not handſom, put leſs water in your wine, ſays the 
$157 96.05 and you will quickly make her ſo. Wine 

eightens indifference into love, love into jealouſy, and 

jealouſy into madneſs. It often turns the good-natur- 
cd man into an idiot, and the choleric into an aſſaſſin, 
It gives bitterneſs to reſentment, it makes vanity in- 
ſupportable, and diſplays every little ſpot of the foul in 
its utmoſt deformity. 


Nor 
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Nor does this vice only betray the hidden faults of 
a man, and ſhew them in the moſt odious colours, but 
often occaſions faults to which he is not naturally ſub- 
ject. There is more of turn than of truth in a laying 
of Seneca, that drunkenneſs does not produce but diſ- 
cover faults, Common experience teaches the contrary. 
Wine throws a man out of himſelf, and infuſes quali- 
ties into the mind, which ſhe is a ſtranger to in her ſo- 
ber moments. The perſon you converſe with, after the 
third bottle, is not the ſame man who at firſt ſat down 
at table with you. Upon this maxim is founded one 
of the prettieſt ſayings I ever met with, which is 1nſcrib- 
ed to Publius Syrus, Qui ebrium ludificat lædit alſentem; 
He Soho jeſis upon a man that is druak, injures the alert. 

Thus does drunkcaneſs act in direct contradiction to 
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reaſon, whoſe buſineſs it is to clear the mind of every 


vice which is crept into it, and to guard it againſt all 
the approaches of any that endeavours to make its en- 
trance. But beſides theſe ill effects which this vice 
produces in the perſon who is actually under its domi- 
nion, it has alſo a bad influence on the mind even in 
its ſober moments, as it inſenſibly weakens the under- 
ſtanding, impairs the memory, and makes thoſe faults 
habitual which are produced by frequent exceſſes. 
I ſhould now proczed to ſkew the ill effects which 
this vice has on the bodies and fortunes of men; but 
theſe I ſhall reſerve for the ſubject of iome tutute paper. 
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mn UG /EQUE canoræ. 
Chiming trifles. 


Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 322. 
Roscommon. 


HERE is ſcarce a man living who is not actu- 
ated by ambition. When this principle meets 
with an honeſt mind and great abilities, it does 

infnite ſervice to the world; on the contrary, when a 


man only thinks of diſtinguiſhir g himſelf, without be- 
ing 
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ing thus qualified for it, he becomes a very pernicious 
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or a very ridiculous creature. I ſhall here confine my- 
ſelf to that pretty kind of ambition, by which ſome 
men grow eminent for odd accompliſhments and trivial 
performances. How many are there whoſe whole 
reputation depends upon a pun or a quibble ? You 
may often ſee an artiſt in the ftreets gain a circle of ad- 
mirers by carrying a long pole upon his chin or fore- 
head in a perpendicular poſture. Ambition has taught 
ſome to write with their feet, and others to walk upon 
their hands. Some tumble into fame, others grow im- 
mortal by throwing themſelves through a hoop. 


Cetera de genere hoc aded ſunt multa, loguace m 
Delaſſare valent Fabium 


Hor. Sat. 1.1. 1. ver. 73. 


With thouſands more of this ambitious race 
Wou'd tire e'en Fabius to relate each caſe. 


6 HorNnFcx,. 


I am led into this train of thought by an adventure I 
lately met with. 

I was the other day at a tavern, where the maſter of 
the houſe accommodating us himſelf with every thing 
we wanted, I — fell into a diſcourſe with 
him; and talking of a certain great man, who ſhall 
be nameleſs, he told me, that he had ſometimes the 
honour to treat him with a at hiſtle; (adding by the way 
of parentheſis) For you an/t know, Gentlemen, that J 
_ ewhiſtle the beſ of any man in Europe. This naturally 
put me upon defiring him to give us a ſample of his 
art; upon which he called for a caſe-knife, and ap- 
plying the edge of it to his mouth, converted it into a 
muſical inſtrument, and entertained me with an Jtaliar: 
ſolo. Upon laying down his knife, he took up a pair 
of clean tobacco-pipes ; and after having lid the ſmall 
end of them over the table in a moſt melodius trill, .he 
fetched a tune out of them, whiſtling to them at the 
ſame time in conſort. In ſhort, the tobacco-pipes be- 


came muſical pipes in the hands of our virtuoſo, who con- 
feſſed to me ingenuouſly, he had broke ſuch quantities 
of them, that he had almoſt broke himſelf, before he 


4 had 
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had brought this piece of muſic to any tolerable per- 
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fection. I then told him I would bring a company of 
friends to dine with him next week, as an encourage- 
ment to his ingenuity ; upon which he thanked me, 
ſaying, that he would provide himſelf with a new fry- 
ing pan againſt that day. I replied, that it was no 
matter ; roaſt and boiled would ſerve our turn. He 
ſmiled at my ſimplicity, and told me, that it was his 
deſign to give us a tune upon it. As I was ſurpriſed 
at ſuch a promiſe, he ſent for an old frying-pan, and 

rating it upon the board, whiſtled to it in ſuch a me- 
— manner, that you could ſcarce diſtinguiſh it 
from a baſs-viol. He then took his ſeat with us at the 
table, and hearing my friend that was with me hum 
over a tune to himſelf, he told him if he would ſing out, 
he would accompany his voice with a tobacco-pipe. 
As my friend had an agreeable baſs, he choſe rather to 
ſing to the frying-pan ; and indeed between them they 
made up a moſt extraordinary conſort. Finding our 
landlord ſo great a proficient in kitchen-muiie, I aſked 
him jf he was maſter of the tongs and key. He told 
me, that he had laid it down ſome years fince, as a little 
unfaſhionable ; but that if I pleaſed he would give me 
a leſſon upon the gridiron. He then informed me that 
he had added two bars to the gridiron, in order to give 
it a greater compaſs of ſound ; and I perceived was as 
well pleaſed with the invention, as Sappho could have 
been upon adding two ſtrings to the lute. To be ſhort, 
I found that his whole kitchen was furniſhed with 
muſical inſtruments ; and could not but look upon this 
artiſt as a kind of burleſque muſician. 

He afterwards of his own accord fell into the imita- 
tion of ſeveral ſinging-hirds, My friend and I toſted 
cur miſtreſſes to the Nightingale, when all of a ſudden 
we were ſurpriſed with the muſic of the Thruſh. He 
next proceeded to the Sky-Lark, mounting up by a 
proper ſcale of notes, and afterwards falling to the 
ground with a very regular and eaſy deſcent. He then 
contracted his whiſtle to the voice of ſeveral birds of 
the ſmalleſt ſize. As he is a man of a larger bulk 
and higher ſtature than ordinary, you would fancy 
him a giant when you looked upon him, and a Tom a 

when 
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when you ſhut your eyes. I muſt not omit acquaint- 
ing my reader, that this accompliſhed perſon was for. 
merly the maſter of a toyſhop near Temp!e-Bar 3 and 
that the famous Charles Mathers was bred up under him. 
I am told that the misfortunes which he has met with 
in the world, are chiefly owing to his great application 
to his muſic ; and therefore cannot but recommend 
him to my readers as one who deſerves their ſavour, and 
may afford them great diverſion over a bottle of wine, 
which he ſells at the Queen's arms, near the end of the 
little piazza in Covent Garden, 
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— Czlum quid querimis ultra? Luc, 


What ſeek we beyond Heav'n ! 


\ S the work, I have engaged in, will not only con- 


fit of papers of humour and learning, but of ſe- 

veral eſſays moral and divine, I ſhall publiſh the 
following one, which is founded on a former Sy xr c- 
TATOR, and ſent me by a particular ſr;end, not queſ- 
tioning but it will pleaſe ſuch of my re;.ders, as think 
it no diſparagement to their underllaudings io pine way 
ſometimes to a {cyivus thought, 


S I R, 


N your paper of Friohi the th inſtant, von had ce— 

caſion to conſider the ubiquity of the god head, aud 
at the fame time, to kew, that as he is preſent to every 
thing, he cannot bu: Le attentive to every thing, and 
privy to all the modes and parts of its ecittence ; or, in 
other words, that his emniicience and omnipreſcnce 
are coexiſtent, ard run together through the whole in- 
hnitule of ſpace. This confideration might furniſh us 
wth 
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with many incentives to devotion, and motives to mo- 
rality; but as this ſubje& has been handled by ſeveral 
excellent writers, I ſhall confider it in a light wherein [ 
have not ſeen it placed by others. 

Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of an intel- 
lectual being, who is thus preſent with his maker, but 
at the ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit or 
advantage from this his preſence ! 

Sccondly, How deplorable is the condition cf an intel- 
lectual being who feels no other effects from this his 
preſence, but ſuch as procced from divine wrath aud 
indignation ! 

. Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that intel- 

lectual being, who is ſenſible of his maker's preſence 
from the ſecret effects of his mercy and loving-kind- 
nete! 

Fire, How diſconſolate is the condition of an intel- 
leQual being, who is thus preſent with his maker, but 
at the ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit or 
advantage from this his preſeace ! Every particle of 
matter is actuated by this almighty being which paſſes 
through it. The heavens and the earth, the ſtars, and 
planets move and gravitate by virtue of this great prin- 
ciple within them. All the dead parts of nature are 
invigorated by the preſence of their Creator, and made 
_— of exerting their reſpective qualities. The ſeve- 

inſtincts, in the brute creation, do likewiſe operate 
and work towards the ſeveral ends which are agreeable 
to them, by this divine energy. Man only, who does 
not co-operate with his holy ſpirit, and 1s unattentive 
to his preſence, receives none of thoſe advantages from 
it, which are perfective of his nature, and neceſſary to 
his well-being. The divinity is with him, and in him, 
and every where about him, but of no advantag? to hira. 
It is the ſame thing to a man without religion, as if 
there were no God ia the world, It is indeed impoſſi- 
ble for an infinite being to remove himſelf from any of 
his creatures; but though he cannot withdraw his 
eſſence from us, which would argue an imperfection in 
him, he can withdraw from us all the joys and c nſola- 
tions of it. His preſence may perhaps be neceſſary to 


ſupport us in our exiſtence ; but he may leave this our 
exiſtence, 
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exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to its happineſs or mi- 
ſery. For, in this ſenſe, he may caſt us away from his 
preſence, and take his holy ſpirit from us. This fingle 
conſideration one would think ſufficient to make us 
open our hearts to all thoſe infuſions of joy and glad- 
neſs which are ſo near at hand, and ready to be poured 
in upon us; eſpecially when we conſider, Secondly, The 
deplorable 3 of an intellectual being who feels 
no other effets from his maker's preſence, but ſuch az 
proceed from divine wrath and ind; nation. 

We may aſſure ourſelves, that the great author of 
nature will we always be as one, who 1s indifferent to 
any of his creatures. Thoſe who will not feel him in 
his love, will be ſure at length to feel him in his 
diſpleaſure. And how dreadful is the condition of 
that creature, who is only ſenſible of the being of his 
Creator by what he ſuffers from him! He is as eſſen- 
tially preſent in hell as in heaven ; but the inhabitants 
of thoſe accurſed places behold him only in his wrath, 
and ſhrink within the flames to conceal themſelves 
from him. It is not in the power of imagination to 
conceive the fearful effects of omnipotence incenſed. 

But I ſhall only conſider the wretchedneſs of an in- 
tellectual being, who, in this life, lies under the diſ- 
pleaſure of him, that at all times and in all - is 
intimately united with him. He is able to diſquiet the 
ſoul, and vex it in all its faculties. He can hinder 
any of the greateſt comforts of life from refreſhing us 
and give an edge to every one of its ſlighteſt calami- 
ties. Who then can bear the thought of being an out- 
caſt from his preſence, that is, from the comforts of it, 
or of feeling it only in its terrors ? How pathetic 
is that expoſtulation of Fob, when for the trial of 
his patience he was made to look upon himſelf in 
this deplorable condition! Why haft thou ſet me as a 
mark againſt thee, ſo that I am become a- burden to myſelf ? 
But Thirdly, how happy is the condition of that intel- 


lectual being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's pre- 


ſence from the ſecret effects of his mercy and loving- 

kindneſs ! 
The bleſſed in heaven behold him face to. face, that 
1s, are as ſenſible of his preſence as we are of the 2 
nce 
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ſence of any perſon whom we look upon with our eyes. 
There 1s doubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits, by which they 
apprehend one another, as our ſenſes do material objects; 
and there is no queſtion but our ſouls, when they are 
diſembodied, or placed in glorified bodies, will by this 
faculty, in whatever part of ſpace they reſide, be always 
ſen/itle of the divine preſence. We, who have this veil 
of flcſh ſtanding between us and the world of ſpirits, 
muſt be content to know that the ſpirit of God 1s pre- 
ſent with us, by the effects which he produceth in us. 
Our outward ſenſes are too groſs to apprehend kim ; we 
may however taſte and ſee how gracious he is, by his in- 
fluence upon our minds, by thoſe virtuous thoughts 
which he awakens in us, by thoſe ſecret comforts and 
refreſhments which he conveys into our fouls, and by 
thoſe raviſhing joys and inward ſatis factions which are 
perpetually 4 up, and diffuſing themſelves 
among all the thoughts of good men. He is lodged in 
our very eſſence, and is as a ſoul within the foul to 
irradiate its underſtanding, rectify its will, purify its 
2 and enliven all the powers of man. How 
appy therefore is an intellectual being, who, by prayer 
and meditation, by virtue and good works, opens 
this communication between God and his own ſoul! 
Though the whole creation frowns upon him, and all 
nature looks black about him, he has Fs light and ſup- 
rt within him, that are able to cheer his mind, and 
bear him up in the midſt of all thoſe horrors which en- 
compaſs him. He knows that his helper is at hand, 
and is always nearer to him than any thing elſe can be, 
which is capable of annoying or terrifying him. In 
the midſt of calumny or contempt, he attends to that 
being who whiſpers better things within his ſoul, and 
whom he looks upon as his defender, his glory, and the 
lifter-up of his head, In his deepeſt ſolitude and re- 
urement he knows that he is in company with the 
greateſt of beings ; and perceives within himſelf ſuch 
real ſenſations of his preſence, as are more delightful 
than any thing that can be met with in the converſation 
of his creatures. Even in the hour of death, he conſi- 
ders the pains of his diſſolution to be nothing elſe but 
the breaking down of that partition, which ſtands be- 
tWixt 
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twixt his ſoul, and the ſight of that being, who is al. 
ways preſent with him, and is about to manifeſt itſel 
to him in fulneſs of joy. 

If we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of our 
Maker's preſence, from the ſecret effects of his mercy 
and goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch a watch over all our 
thoughts, that, in the language of the ſcripture, his 
ſoul may have pleaſure in us. We muſt take care not 
to grieve his holy ſpirit, and endeavour to make the 
meditations of cur hearts always acceptable in his fg ht, 
that he may delight thus to reſide and dwell in us. The 
light of nature could direct Seneca to this doctrine, in 
a very remarkable paſſage among his epiſtles : Sacer 
incl? in uebis ſpirits bontram malorumgue cuflos, & oliſer da- 
tes, & gueiadincdum mes illem tractaurus, ita & illi not. 
* There is a holy tpirit refiding in us, who watches and 
* obſerves both good and evil men, and will treat us 
* after the ſame manner that we treat him.“ But! 
ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with thoſe more emphati- 
cal words in divine revelation. Fa man love me, he will 
keep my werds; and my father awill love bim, and ae ill 
ceme unto kim, and male cur abode with him. 
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210d medicorum e 
Promittunt medici Hor. Ep. 1. I. 2. ver. 115+ 


Phyſicians only boaſt the healing art. 
1 find they have encouraged ſeveral men of learning 

and wit to become my correſpondents : I yeſteri'ay 
received the following eſſay againſt quacks, which I 


Am the more pleaſed with theſe my papers, ſince! 


ſhall here communicate to my readers for the good of | 


the publick, bezging the writer's pardon for thoſe ad- 
ditions and retrenchments which I have made in it. 
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HE deſire of life is ſo natural and ſtrong a paſ- 
fon, that I have long ſince ceaſed to wonder at 
the great encouragement which the practice of phyſic 
finds among us. Well-conſtituted 8 have 
always made the profeſſion of a phyſician both honour- 
able and advantageous. Heer's Machaon and Virgil's 
Iapis were men of renown, heroes in war, and made at 
leaſt as much havock among their enemies as amon 
their friends. "Thoſe who have little or no faith in the 
abilitics of a quack will apply themſclves to him, either 
becauſe he is willing to ſell health at a reaſonable pro- 
fit, or becauſe the patient, like a drowning man, catches 
at every twip, and hopes lor relief from the moſt igno- 
rant, when the molt able phyſicians give him none. 
Jhough impudence and many words a:e as neceſſary to 
theſe :tinerary Calens as a laced hat or a merry Andrew, 
yet they would turn very little io the advantage of the 
owner, if the e were not ſome inward diſpoſition in 
the ſick man to favour the pretenſions of the mounte- 
bank. Love of life in the one, and of money in the 
other, creates a good correſpondence between them. 
There is ſcarce a city in Greot-Britain but has one 
of this tribe who takes it into his protection, and on 
the market day harangues the geod people of the place 
with aphoriims and receipts. You may depend upon 
it, he comes not there for his own private intereſt, but 
out of a particular affection to the town. I remem- 
ber one of theſe public-ſpirited artiſts at Hammer- 
ſmith, who told his audience, That he had been 
born and bred there, and that having a ſpecial regard 
* for the place of his nativity, he was determined to 
make a preſent of five ſhillings to as many as would 
accept of it.“ The whole ctoud Kocd agape, and 
ready to take the doctor at his word: when putting 
his hand into a long bog, as every one was expectin 
his crown-p'iece, he drew out an handtuil of little paclæ- 
ets, each of wich he inform'd the ſpectators was 
conſtantly lid at five ſhilbngs and f:x pence, but that 
he would hate the odd five ſhillings to every inhabi— 
tant of that place: The wiole efiembly immediztely 
cloſed with this generous cer, ard teck of all his 
phyiic, after the doctor had made them vouch for one 


ancther, 
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another, that there were no foreigners among them, 
but that they were all Hammer/mith men. 

There is another branch of pretenders to this art, 
who, without either horſe or pickle-herring, lie ſnug in 
a garret, and ſend down notice to the world of their 
extraordinary parts and abilities by printed bills and 
advertiſements. Theſe ſeem to have derived their cuſ- 
tom from an Eaſtern nation which Herodotus ſpeaks of, 
among whom 1t was a law, that whenever any cure was 
performed, both the method of the cure, and an ac- 
count of the diſtemper, ſhould be fixed in ſome public 
place ; but as cuſtoms will corrupt, theſe our moderns 
provide themſelves of perſons to atteſt the cure, before 
they publiſh or make an experiment of the preſcription, 
I have heard of a porter, who ſerves as a knight of the 
poſt under one of theſe operators, and, though he was 
never ſick in his life, has been cured of all = diſeaſes 
in the diſpenſarv. Theſe are the men whoſe ſagacity 
has invented elixirs of all ſorts, pills and lozenges, and 
take it as an affront if you come to them before you are 
given over by every body elſe. Their medicines are in- 
Jaliible, and never fail of ſucceſs, that is of enriching the 
doctor, and ſetting the patient effe tually at reſt. 

I lately dropt into a coffee-houſe at Neſminſter, where 
T found the room hung round with ornaments of this 
nature. There were elixirs, tinctures, the Auodyne Fotus, 
Exgliſh pills, electuaries, and in ſhort more remedies 
than I believe there are diſeaſes. At the ſigh: of fo 
many inventions, I could not but imagine myſelf in a 
kind of arſenal or magazine, where 3 of arms was 
repoſited againſt any ſudden invaſion. Should you be 
attacked by the enemy ſide-ways, here was an infallible 
piece of deſenſive armour to cure the pleuriſy: Should 
a diſtemper beat up your head- quarters, here you might 
purchaſe an impenetrable helmet, or, in the language 
of the artiſt, a cephalic tincture: If your main body be 
aſſaulted, here are various kinds of armour in — of 
various onſets. I began to congratulate the preſent age 
upon the happineſs men might reaſonably hope for in 
lite, when death was thus in a manner defeated ; and 
when pain itſelf would be of ſo ſhort a duration, that it 
would but juſt ſerve to enhance the value of pleaſure 8 
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While I was in theſe thoughts, I unluckily called to 
mind a ſtory of an ingenious Gentleman of the laſt age, 
who lying violently aflifted with the gout, a perſon 
came and offered his ſervice to cure him by a method, 
which he aſſured him was infallible ; the ſervant who 
reccived the meſſage carried it up to his maſter, , who 
inquiring whether the perſon came on foot or in a cha- 
riot ; and being informed that he was on foot : Go, ſays 
he, /end the knave about his buſineſs, was his method as in- 
fullible as he pretends, he would long before now have been 
in bis coach and fix. In like manner I concluded, that 
had all theſe advertiſers arrived to that ſkill they pre- 
tend to, they would have had no need for ſo many 
years 2 to publiſh to the world the place of 
their abode, and the virtues of their medicines. One 
of theſe Gentlemen indeed pretends to an effectual cure 
for leanneſs : What effects it may have upon thoſe who 
have tried it I cannot tell ; but I am credibly in- 
formed, that the call for it has been ſo great, t it 
has effectually cured the doctor himſelf of that diſtem- 
per. Could each of them produce ſo good an inſtance 
of the ſucceſs of his medicines, they might ſoon per- 
ſuade the world into an opinion of them, 

I obſerve that moſt of the bills agree in one expreſ- 
ſon, wiz. that (with Gods Bleſſing) they perform ſuch 
and ſuch cures: This expreſſion is certainly very pro- 
per and emphatical, for that is all they have for it. 
And if ever a cure is performed on a patient where 
they are concerned, they can claim no greater ſhare in 


it than Virgil's Iapis in the curing of Areas ; he tried 


his ſkill, was very aſſiduous about the wound, and in- 
deed was the only viſible means that relieved the hero 
but the poet aſſures us it was the particular aſſiſtance 
of a Deity that ſpeeded the operation. An Engliſh 


reader may ſec the whole ſtory in Mr. Dryden's tranſ- 
lation. | 


Prop d on his lance the penſi ve hero flood, 
And heard, and ſaw uamowv'd, the mourning croud, 
T he fam'd phyſician tucks his robes around, 
With ready hands, and haſtens to the wound. 
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With gentle touches he performs his part, f 


T his xvay and that ſoliciting the dart, 
And exerciſe: all his heavenly art. 
All ſafining fimples, known of ſow reign uſe, 
He preſſes out, and pours their noble juice; 
 Theſs firſt infus'd, to lenify the pain, 
He tags with pincers, but he tugs in vain. 
Then to the patron of his art he pray'd ; 
Tle pairon of his art vefus'd his aid. 
But ne» the goddeſs mother, mov d with gricf, 
Ard prerc "A with pity, haſtens her relicf. 
A branch cf healing Dittany ſhe brought ; 
I hich in the Cretan fields xvith care ſhe ſought ; 
Nong h is the flem, which <vooily leaves ſarround ; 
The leaves with flow rs, the oau rt with purple crown'd ; 
Well-known to wounded geats ; a ſure relief 
To dra tu the pointed ſteel, aud ca ſe the grief. 
This Venus brings, in clouds indold'd; and brexes 
Th extracted liquor with Ambroſian dexvs, 
And od'rous Panacee : Unjeen ſhe fland:, 
Temp ring the mixture with her heawnly hands : 
And pours it in a boxvl already crown'd 
With juice of med*cinal herbs, prepar'd to bathe the wwound, 
The Leech, unknowing of ſuperior art, | 


„ 


Which aids the cure, with this foments the part; 
And in a moment ceasd the raging ſmart. 
Stanch'd is the blood, and in the bottom flands 
The feel, but ſcarcely touch'd xvith tender hands, 
Al:zyes up, and follows of its oarn accord ; 

And health and wigour are at once reſtor d. 
Japis firſt perceie”d the cloſing wound 3 

Aud firſt the feetſteps of a God he found: 

Arme, arms ! he cries : the favord and ſhield prepare, 
And jend the willing chief, renett'd to war, 

T hts 4s no mortal work, no cure of mine, 


Aer art's effet, but done by hands divine. 
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No 573 Wedneſday, July 28. 
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——Ceſtieata remordent. Juv. Sat. 2. ver. 35. 
Chaſtiſed, rhe accuſation they retort. 


M' paper on the club of Widows has brought me 


in ſeveral letters; and among the reſt, a loug 
one from Mrs. Preſident, as follows: 


Smart S 1 R, 


OU are pleaſed to be very merry, as you ima- 
— with us widows : And you ſeem to ground 
your ſaitre on our receiving conſolation fo ſoon after 
the death of our dears, and the number we are 
pleaſed to admit to our companions; but you never 
reflect what huſbands we have buried, and how 
ſhort a ſorrow the loſs of them was capable of occa- 
ſioning, For my own part, Mrs. Prefident as you 
call me, my firſt huſband I was married to at fourteen 
by my uncle and guardian (as I afterwards diſco- 
vered) by way of Cle, for the third part of my for- 
tune. This fellow looked upon me as a mere child, 
he might breed up after his own fancy; if he kiſſed 
my chamber-maid before my face, I was ſuppoſed 
* ſo ignorant, how could I think there was any hurt 
in it? When he came home roaring drunk at five in 
the morning; it was the cuſtom of all men that 
live ia the world. I was not to ſee a peny of mo- 
ney, ſor, poor thing, how could I manage it? He 
took a handſome couſin of his into the houſe (as he 
ſaid) to be my houſe-keeper, and to govern my ſer- 
vants; for how ſhould I know how to rule a family? 
and while ſhe had what money ſhe pleaſed, which 
was but reaſonable for the trouble ſhe was at for m 
good, I was not to be ſo cenſorious as to diſlike fa- 


* miliarity and kindneſs between near relations. I 
Vor. VIIL D * was 
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was too great a coward to contend, but not ſo igno- 
rant a child to be thus impoſed upon. I reſented his 
contempt as I ought to do, and as moſt poor paſſive 
blinded wives do, till it pleaſed heaven to take away 
my tyrant, who left me free poſſeſhon of my own 
land, and a large jointure. My youth and money 
brought me many lovers, and ſeveral endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh an intereſt in my heart while my huſband 
was in his laſt ſickneſs; the honourable Edward Wait- 
fort was one of the firſt who addreſſed to me, adviſed 
to it by a couſin of his that was my intimate friend, 
and knew to a peny what I was worth. Mr. V ait- 
Fort is a very agreeable man, and every body would 
* like him as well as he does himſelf, it they did not 
* plainly ſee that his eſteem and love is all taken up, 
and by ſuch an object, as 'tis impoſſible to get the 
better of. I mean himſelf. He made no doubt of 
* marrying me within four or five months, and began 
to proceed with ſuch an aſſured eaſy air, that piqued 
my pride not to baniſh him; quite contrary, out of 
pure malice, I heard his firſt declaration with ſo 
much innocent ſurpriſe, and bluſhed ſo prettily, I 
« perceived it touched his very heart, and he thought 
me the beſt natured filly poor thing on earth. When 
« a man has ſuch a notion of a woman, he loves her 
* better than he thinks he does. I was overjoyed to 
be thus revenged on him, for deſigning on my for- 
* tune; and fin ng it was in my power to make his 
heart ake, I reſolved to cqmplete my conqueſt, and 
* entertained ſeveral other pretenders. The firſt im- 
* preſſion of my undeſigning innocence was ſo ſtrong 
in his head, he attributed all my followers to the 
* inevitable force of my charms; and from ſeveral 
* bluſhes and fide glances, concluded himſelf the fa- 
vourite; and when I uſed him like a dog for my di- 
+ verſion, he thought it was all prudence and fear, and 
« pitied the violence [ did my own inclinations to com- 
« ply with my friends, when I married Sir Nicholas 
© Fribble of ſixty years of age. You know, Sir, the 
* caſe of Mrs. AMealar, I hope you would not have had 
© me cry out my eyes for ſuch a huſband. I ſhed tears 
enough for my widowhood a week after my mar- 
Tlage, 
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riage, and when he was put in his grave, reckon- 
ing he had been two years dead, and myſelf a widow 
of that ſtanding, I married three weeks afterwards 
John Sturdy, Eſq; his next heir. I had indeed ſome 
thoughts of taking Mr. Waitfert, but I found he 
could ſtay, and beſides he thought it indecent to aſk 
me to marry again, till my year was out; ſo pri- 
vately reſolving him for my fourth, I took Mr. Sturdy 
for the preſent. Would you believe, Sir, Mr. Sturdy 
was juit five and twenty, about fix foot high, and 
the ſtouteſt fox-hunter in the country, and I believe I 
wiſhed ten thouſand times for my old Fribble again; 
he was following his dogs all the day, and all the night 
keeping them up at table with him and his compa- 
nions: however I think myſelf obliged to them for 
leading him a chace in which he broke his neck. 
Mr. Waitfert began his addreſſes anew, and I verily 
believe I had married him now, but there was a young 
officer in the guards that had debauched two or three 
ot my acquaintance, and I could not forbear being a 
little vain of his courtſhip. Mr. V aitfort heard of 
it, and read me ſuch an inſolent lecture upon the con- 
duct of women, I married the officer that very day, 
out of pure ſpite to him. Half an hour after I was 
married ] received a penitential letter from the ho- 
nourable Mr, Edvard Waitfort, in which he begged 
pardon for his paſſion, as proceeding from the vio- 
lence of his love; I triumphed when I read it, and 
could not help, out of the pride of my heart, ſhew- 
ing it to my new ſpouſe ; and we were very merry to- 
gether upon it. Alas! My mirth laited a hort time; 
my young huſband was very much in debt when 1 
married him, and his firſt action afterwards was to 
ſet up a gilt chariot and fix in fine trappings beſore 
and behind. I had married ſo haſtily I had not the 
prudence to reſerve my eſtate in my own hands; my 
ready money was loſt in two nights at the Groom- 
porters; and my diamond necklace, which was ſtole 
I did not know how, I met in the ſtreet upon Jenny 
Wheedle's neck. My plate vaniſhed piece by piece, | 
and J had been reduced to downright pewter, if my 
officer had not been deliciouſly killed in a duel, by a 
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and afterwards, at his own requeſt, ſatisfied him and 
me too, by running him through the body. Mr. 
Iaitfort was ftill in love, and told me ſo again; and 
to prevent all fears of ill * he deſired me to re- 
ſerve every thing in my own hands: But now my ac- 
quaintance began to wiſh me joy of his conſtancy, 
my charms were declining, and I could not reſiſt the 
delight I took in ſhewing the young flirts about 
town, it was yet in my power to give pain to a man 
of ſenſe: This, and ſome private hopes he would 
hang himſelf, and what a glory would it be for me, 
and how I ſhould be —_ made me accept of be. 
ing third wife to my Lord Friday, I propoſed 
from my rank and his eſtate, to live in all the joys of 
pride, 4 how was I miſtaken ? he was neither ex- 
travagant nor ill-natured, nor debauched. I ſuffered 
however more with him than with all my others. He 
was ſplenetic. I was forced to fit whole days hearken- 
ing to his imaginary ails ; it wasimpoſlible to tell what 
would pleaſe him ; what he liked when the ſus ſhined, 
made him fick when it rained; he had no diſtemper, 
but lived in conſtant fear of them all: My good ge- 
nius dictated to me to bring him acquainted with Doc- 
tor Gruel; from that day he was always contented, 
* becauſe he had names for all his complaints; the good 
Doctor furniſhed him with reaſons for all his pains, 
* andpreſcriptions for every fancy that troubled him ; in 
hot weather he lived upon juleps, and let blood to 
prevent fevers; when it grew cloudy he generally 
* apprehended a conſumption ; to ſhorten the hiſtory of 
* this wretched part of my life, he ruined a good con- 
* ſtitution by endeavouring to mend it, and took ſeve- 
* ral medicines, which ended in taking the grand re- 
* medy, which cured both him and me of all our un- 
« eaſineſs, . After his death, I did not expect to hear 
* any more of Mr. Waitfort, I knew he had renounced 
me to all his friends, and been very witty upon m 
* choice, which he affected to talk of with great indi 
«* ferency; I gave over thinking of him, being told that 
* he was engaged with a pony woman and a great for- 
tune; it vexed me a little, but not enough to make 
me 
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me negle& the advice of my couſin ihauell, that 
came to ſee me the day my Lord went into the coun- 
try with Ruſſel; ſhe told me experimentally, nothing 
put an unfaithful lover and a dear huſband ſo ſoon 
out of one's head, as a new one; and at the fame 
time, propos'd to me a kinſman of hers; you under- 
ſtand enough of the world (faid the) to know money 
is the moſt valuable conſideration; he is very rich, 
and I am ſure cannot live long ; he has a cough that 
muſt carry him off ſoon. I knew afterwards ſhe had 
2 the ſelf ſame character of me to him; but 

owe ver I was ſo much perſuaded by her, I haſtnaed 
on the match for fear he ſhould die before the tine 
came; he had the ſame fears, and was ſo preſſing, I 
married him in a fortnight, reſolving to keep it 
private a fortnight longer. During this | Auer: Mr. 
* Waitfort came to make mea viſit ; he told me he had 
* waited on me ſooner, but had that reſpeQ for me, he 
would not interrupt me in the firſt day of my afflic- 
tion for my dead Lord; that as ſoon as he heard 1 
was at liberty to make another choice, he had broke 
* off a match very advantageous for his fortune juſt 
* upon the point of concluſion, and was forty times 
more in love with me than ever. I never received 
more pleaſure in my life than from this declaration, 
* but I compoſed my face to a grave air, and ſaid the 
* news of his engagement had touched me to the heart, 
* that in a raſh jealous fit, I had married a man L 
could never have thought on if I had not loſt all 
* hopes of him. Good-natured Mr. Waitfort had like 
* to have dropt down dead at hearing this, but went 
* from me with ſuch an air as plainly ſhewed me he 
* laid all the blame upon himſelf, and hated thoſe 
friends that had adviſed him to the fatal application 3 
* he leemed as much touched by my misfortune as his 
* own, for he had not the leaſt doubt I was paſſion- 
* ately in love with him. The truth of the ſtory is, my 
* new huſband gave me reaſon to repent I had not ſtaid 
* for him; he had married me for my money, and I ſoon 
* found he loved money to diſtraction; there was no- 
thing he would not do to get it, nothing he would not 
* ſuffer to preſerve it; the ſmalleſt expence kept him 
D 3 awake 
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awake whole nights, and when he paid a bill it was 
with as many ſighs, and after as many delays, as a 
man that endures the loſs of a limb. I heard no- 
thing but reproofs for extravagancy whatever I did. 
Law very well that he would have ſtarved me, but 
for loſing my jointures ; and he ſuffered agonies be- 
tween the grief of ſeeing me have ſo good a ſtomach, 
and the fear that if he made me faſt, it might preju- 
dice my health. I did not doubt he would have 
broke my heart, if I did not break his, which was 


allowed by the law of ſelf-defence. The way was 


very ealy. I reſolved to ſpend as much money as I 
could, and, before he was aware of the ſtroke, ap- 
peared before him in a two thouſand pound diamond 
necklace; he ſaid nothing, but went quietly to his 
chamber, and as it is thought compoſed himſelf with 
a doſe of opium. I behaved myſelt ſo well upon the 
occaſion that to this day I believe he died of an apo- 
plexy. Mr. Waitfort was reſolved not to be too late 
this time, and I heard from him in two days. I am 
almoſt out of my weed at this preſent writing, and 
very doub:ful whether I'll marry him or no. I do not 
think of a ſeventh, for the ridiculous reaſon you men- 
tion, but out of pure morality that I think ſo much 
conſtancy ſhould be rewarded, though I may not do 
it after all perhaps. Ido not believe all the unrea- 
ſonable malice of mankind can give a pretence why 
I ſhould have been conttant to the memory of any of 
the deceaſed, or have ſpent much time in grieving 
for an inſolent, infignificant, negligent, extravagant, 
ſplenetic or covetous huſband ;3 my firſt inſulted me, 
my ſecond was nothing to me, my third diſguſted 
me, the fourth would have ruined me, the fifth tor- 
mented me, and the ſixth would have ſtarved me. If 
the other Ladies you name would thus give in their 
huſbands pictures at length, you would ſee they 
have had as little reaſon as myſelf to loſe ther 
hours in weeping and wailing. 
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Friday, July 30. 


* * . 
Nen pefiidentem multa vcateris 
Reete li atm; rectus eccufat 

Aorucn brott, gut decrum 
Mauniritus Japuenter 41 1 
Diuramgue call parperiem ati. 


tlor, Od. 9. I. 4. ver. 43 


Believe not thoſe that lands poſſi ſs 
And ſhining heaps of uſeleis ore, 
The only lords of happineſs; 

Bat rather thoſe that know, 

For what kind fates beſtow. 
And have the art to uſe the ſtore: 
That have the generous {k:11 to bear 


The hated weight of poverty. CREECH. 


about rhe grew? ſecret, As this kind of men (I mean 
thoſe of them who arc not profeiſed cheats) we 
over-run with enthuſiaſm and philoſophy, it was very 
amuſing to hear this religious adept deſcanting on his 
pretended diſcovery, He talked of the ſecret as of a 
fpirit which lived within an emerald, and converted 
every thing that was near it to the higheſt perfection 
It is capable of. It gives a luftre, ſays he, to the 
ſun, and water to the diamond. It irradiates every 
metal, and enriches lead with all the properties of 
Id. It heightens ſmoke into flame, flame into 
ight, and light into glory. He further added, that a 
fingle ray of it diſſipates pain, and cue, and melan- 
choly from the perion en whom it falls. In ſhort, ſays 
he, 1ts preſence naturally changes every place into a 
kind of heaven. After he had gone on for fome time 


] « once engaged in diſcourſe with a Reſcruciau 


in this unintelligible cant, I found that he jumbled na- 
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tural and moral ideas together into the ſame diſcourſe, 
and that his great ſecret was nothing elſe but Content. 

This virtue does indeed produce in ſome meaſure, 
all thoſe effects which the alchymiſt uſually aſcribes to 
what he calls the philoſopher's tone; and if it does not 
bring riches, it does the ſame thing, by baniſhing the 
Ceiire of them. If it cannot remove the diſquietudes 
ariſing out of a man's mind, body, or fortune, it makes 
him eaſy under them. It has indeed a kindly influence 
on the foul of man, in reſpect of every being to whom 
he ſtands related. It extinguiſhes all murmur, repining, 
and ingratitude towards that Being who has allotted 
him his part to act in this world. It deſtroys all in- 
ordinate ambition, and every tendency to ccrruption, 
with regard to the community wherein he is placed. 
it gives ſweetneſs to his converiation, and a perpetual 
tetenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made uſe 
of for the acquiring of this virtue, I ſhall only mention 
the two following. Firſt of all, a man ſhould always 
conſider how much he has more than he wants; and 
ſecondly, How much more unhappy he might be than 
he really is. 

Fiiſt of all, a man ſhould always conſider how much 
more he has than he wants. I am wonderfully pleaſed 
with the reply which Ari/i#7us made to one who con- 
doled him upon the loſs of a farm: V ſaid he, I have 
three farms flill, and you have but one; Jo that I ought 
rather to be afflicted fer you than you for me. On the con- 
trary, fooliſh men are more apt to conſider what they 
have loſt than what they poſſeſs; and to fix their eves 
upon thoſe who are richer than themſelves, rather than 
on thoſe who are under greater difficulties. All the real 
pleaſures and conveniencies of life lie in a narrow com- 
paſs ; but it is the humour of mankind to be always 
looking forward, and ſtraining after one who has got 
the ſtart of them in wealth and honour, For this reaion, 
s there are none can be properly called rich, who 
have not more than they waut : there are few rich men 
in any of the politer nations but among the middle fort 
of people, who keep their wiſhes within their fortunes, 
and have more wealth than they kuow how to enjoy. 

| Perions 
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Perſons of a higher rank live in a kind of CREE 2 
verty, and are perpetually wanting, becauſe inſtead of 
acquieſcing in the ſolid pleaſures of life, they endea- 
vour to outvy one another in ſhadows and appearances. 


N* 574 


| Men of ſenſe have at all times beheld with a great deal 


of mirth this ſilly game that is playing over their heads, 
and by contraQtiflg their defires enjoy all that ſecret 
ſatis faction which others are always in queſt of. The 
truth is, this ridiculous chace atter imayinary plea- 
ſures cannot be ſufficiently expoſed, as it is the great 
ſource of thoſe evils which generally undo a nation. Let 
a man's eſtate be what it will, he is a poor man if he 
does notlive within it, and naturally ſets himſelf toſale 
to any one that can give him his price. When Pittacus, 
after the death of his brother, who had left him a 2 
eſtate, was offered a great ſum of money by the Kin 

of Lydia. he thanked him for his kindneſs, but tol 

him he liad already more by half than he knew what to 
do with. In ſhort, content is equivalent to wealth, 
and luxury to poverty; or. to give the thought a 
more agreeable turn, Content is natural wealth, ſays 
Socrates; to which I ſhall add, Luxury is artificial” 
poverty. I ſhall therefore recommend to the conſidera- 
tion of thoſe who are always aiming after ſuperfluous 
and imaginary enjoyments, and will not be at the 
trouble of contracting their. deſires, an excellent ſaying; 
of Bion the philoſopher; namely, That no man has 
fo much care, as he who endeavours after the meſt haps 

neſs. 

In the ſecond place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy. he might be than he really is. The 
former conſideration took in all thoſe who are ſuffi- 
ciently provided with.the means to make themſelves: 
eaſy ; this regards ſuch as actually lie under ſome preſ- 
ſure or misfortune.. Theſe may receive great altevia- 
tion from ſuch a compariſon as the unhappy perſon 
may make between himſelf and others, or between the- 
misfortune which he ſuffers, and greater. misfortunes. 
which might have befallen him. 

like the ſtory of the horęſt Dutchman, Who, upon 
breaking bis Leg by a fall from the mainmaſt, told the 
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ſtanders-by, it was a great mercy that it was not his 
Aectk. To which, ſince I am got into quotations, 
give me leave to add the ſaying of an old philoſopher, 
who, after having invited ſome of his friends to dine 
with him, was cuffed by his wife thatcame into the room 
in a paſſion, and threw down the table that ſtood before 
them; Every one, ſays he, has his calamity, and he is a 
hap ty man that has no greater than this, We find an in- 
ſtance to the ſame purpoſe in the life of Doctor 
Ilummond, written by Biſhop Fell. As this good man 
was troubled with a complication of diſtempers, when 
he had the gout upon him, he uſed to thank Gol 
that it was not the ſtone; and when he had the ſtone, 
that he had not both thele diſtempers on him at the 
ſame time. 

i cannot conclude this eſſay without obſerving that 
there was never any ſyſtem beſides that of Chriſtianity, 
which could effectually produce in the mind of man 
the virtue I have been hitherto ſpeaking of. In order 
to make us content with our preſent condition, many 
of the preſent philoſophers 2 that our diſcontent 
only hurts ourſelves, without being able to make any 
alteration in our circumſtances; others, that whatever 
evil befals us is derived to us by a fatal neceſſity, to 
which the gods themſelves are ſubject; while others 
very gravely tell the man who is miſerable, that it is 
neceſſary he ſhould be ſo to keep up the harmony of 
the univerſe, and that the Scheme of Providence would 
be troubled and perverted were he otherwiſe. Theſe, 
and the like conſiderations, rather filence than ſatisfy a 
man. They may ſhew him that his diſcontent 15 un- 
reaſonable, but are by no means ſufficient to relieve it. 
They rather give deſpair than conſolation. In a word, 


a man might reply to one of theſe comforters, as Au- | 


aas did to his friend who adviſed him not to grieve 

or the death of a perſon whom he loved, becauſe his 
grief could not fetch him again: Jt is for that very rea- 
jan, ſaid the Emperor, that 1 grieve. 

Oa the contrary, Religion bears a more tender re- 
gard to human nature. It preſcribes to a very miler- 
able man the means of betteriag his condition; y it 
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ſhews him that the bearing of his afflictions as he 
ought to do will naturally end in the removal of them : 
It makes him eaſy here, becauſe it can make him happy 
hereafter. 
Upon the whole, a contented mind is the greateſt 
bleſſing a man can enjoy in this warld ; and if in the 
reſent life his happineſs ariſes from the ſubduing of 
his deſires, it will ariſe in the next from the — 2 
tion of them. | 


No 555 Monday, Auguſt 2. 


8 


„ 


— Nec morti efſe locum 
Virg. Georg. 4. ver. 226. 
No room is left for death. Dr. 
\ Lewd young fellow ſeeing an aged Hermit go 


by him barefoot. Father, ſays he, you are in a: 
very miſerable condition if there is not another 


| avorld.. True, Son, ſaid the Hermit, &ut what is. thy. 


condition if there is ? Man is a creature deſigned for 
two different ſtates of being, or rather for two diffe- 
rent lives. His firſt life 1s ſhort and tranſient; his: 
{cond permanent and laſting. The queſtion we are 
all concerned in, is this, In which of thoſe two lives 
is our chief intereſt to make ourſelves happy? Or in: 
other words, Whether we ſhould endeavour to ſecure 
to ourſelves the pleaſures and pratifications of a life 
which is uncertain and precarious, and at its: utmoſt. 
length of a very inconfiderable duration; or to ſecure 
to ourſelves the pleaſures of a life which is fixed and 
ſettied, and will never end? Every man, upon the firſt 
hearing of this queſtion, knows very. well which: fide 
of it he ought to cloſe with. But however right we 
are in theory, it is plain that in practice we adhere to 
the wrong ſide af the queſtion. We make * 
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for this life as tho” it were never to have an end, and 
for the other life as though it were never to have a be- 
ginning. 

Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtranger 
to human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, 
and take a ſurvey of its inhabitants; what would his 
notions of us be? Would not he think that we are a ſpe- 
cies of beings made for quite different ends and purpoſes 
than what we rea ly are? Muſt not he imagiae that we 
were placed in this world to get riches and honours ? 
Would pot he think that it was our duty to toll after 
wealth, and ftation, and title? Nay, would not he. be- 
lieve we were forbidden poverty by threats of eternal 
puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue our pleaſures under 
pain of damnation? He would certainly imagine that 
we were influenced by a ſcheme of duties quite oppuſite 
to thoſe which are indeed preſcribed to us. And truly, 
according to ſuch an imagination, he muſt conclude 
that we are a ſpecies of the moſt obedient creatures in 
the univerſe; that we are conſtant to our duty; and 
that we keep a ſteddy eye on the end for which we 
were ſent hither. 

But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, when he 
learnt that we were beings not deſigned to exifd in 
this world above threeſcore and ten years; and that 
the greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall ſhort even of 
that age? How would he be loſt in horror and admi- 
ration, when he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, 
who lay ont all their endeavours for this life, which 
ſcarce deſerves the name of exiſtence, when, 1 ſay, he 
ſhould know that this ſet of creatures are to exiit to 
all eternity in another life, for which they make no 
preparations? Nothing can be a greater difgrace to 
reaſon, than that men who are * of theſe two 
different ſtates of beings, ſhould be perpetually employ- 
ed in providing for a life of threeſcore and ten years, 
and negleQing to make proviſion for that, which after 
many myriads of years will be ſtill new and ftill be- 
ginning ; eſpecially when we confider that our endea- 
vours for making ourſelves great, or rich, or honou- 
| rable, or whatever elſe we place our hapineſs in, may 
attey all prove unſucceſsful; whereas if we — 
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and ſincerely endeavour to make ourſelves happy in the 
other life, we are ſure that our endeavours will ſucceed, 
and that we ſhall not be diſappointed of our hope. 

The following queſtion is harted by one of the ſchool- 
men. Sappoling the whole body of the earth were a 
great ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that a fingle 
grain or particle of this ſand ſhould be annihilated 
every thouſand years. N then that you had 
it in your choice to be happy all the while this pro- 
digious maſs of ſand was conſuming by this ſlow me- 
thod until there was not a gram of it left, on condi- 
tion you were to be miſerable for ever after ; or ſup- 
poſing that you might be happy for ever after, on con- 
dition you would be miſerable until the whole maſs of 
ſand were thus annihilated at the rate of one ſand in a 
thouſand years : Which of theſe two caſes would yau 
make your choice ? 

It mutt be confeſſed in this caſe, ſo many thouſands 
of years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, 
though in reality they do not bear ſo great a proportion 
to that duration which is to follow them, as an unite 
does to the greateſt number which you can put toge- 
ther in figures, or as one of thoſe ſands to the ſuppoſed 
heap. Reaſon therefore tells us, without any manner of 
kefitation, which would be the better part in this 
choice. However, as I have before intimated, our reaſon 
might 1n ſuch a caſe be ſo overſet by the imagination, 
as to diipoſe ſome perions to fink under the conſidera- 
tion of the great Rand of the firſt part of this dura- 
tion, and of the great diſtance of that ſecond duration, 
which is to ſucceed it. The mind, I ſay, might give 
itſelt up to that happineſs which is at hand, confider- 
ing that it is ſo very near, and that it would laſt ſo very 
long. But when the choice we actually have before us 
is this, whether we will chooſe to be happy for the 
ſpace of only threeſcore and ten, nay, perhaps of only 
twenty or ten years, I might ſay of only a day or an 
hour, and miſcrable to all eternity; or, on the contrary, 
miſerable for this ſhort term of years, and happy for a 
whole etcrnity : What words are ſufficient to expreſs 
that folly and want of confideration which in ſuch a 
cale makes a wrong choice ? 


I here 
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I here put the caſe even at the worſt, by ſuppoſing 
(what ſeldom happens) that a courſe of virtue makes 
us miſerable in this life : But if we ſuppoſe (as it gene- 
rally happens) that virtue would make us more happy 
even in this life than a contrary courſe of vice ; how 
can we ſufficiently admire the ſtupidity or madneſs of 
thoſe perſons who are capable of making ſo abſurd a 
choice: 

Every wiſe man therefore will conſider this life only 
as it may conduce to the happineſs of the other, and 
chearfally ſacrifice the pleaſures of a few years to thoſe | 
of an eternity. | 
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a ſprightly turn in converſation, why had only one 
fault, which was an inordinate deſire of appearing 
. faſhionable. This ran him into many amours, and con- 
ſequently. into many diſtempers. He never went to bed 
until two o'clock in the morning, becauſe he would not 
be a queer fellow, and was every now and then knock- 
ed down by a conſtable, to ſignalize his vivacity. He 
was initiated into half a dozen clubs before he was one 
and twenty, and ſo improved in them his natural gaiety 
of temper, that you might frequently trace him to his 
. lodgings. by a range of broken windows, and other 
the like monuments of wit and galantry. To be ſhort, 
after having fully eſtabliſhed his reputation of beinga 
very — Fa rake, he died of old age at five and 
a There 


1 Remember a young man of very lively parts, and of 
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There is indeed nothing which betrays a man into 
fo many errors and inconveniencies, as the deſire of 
not appearing ſingular ; for which reaſon it is very ne- 
ceſſary to form a right idea of ſingularity, that we may 
know when it is laudable, and when it is vicious. In 
the firſt place, every man of ſenſe will agree with me, 
that ſingularity is laudable, when, in contradiction to a 
maltitude, it adheres to the dictates of conſcience, mo- 
rality, and honour. In theſe caſes we ought to conſider, 
that it is not cuſtom, but duty, which is the rule of 
act'on; and that we ſhould be only ſo far ſectable, as 
we are reaſonable creatures. Truth 1s never the leſs. 
ſo, for not being attended to: and it is the nature of 
actions, not the number of actors, by which we ought. 
to regulate our behaviour. Singularity in concerns 
of this kind is to be looked upon as heroic bravery, in 
which a man leaves the ſpecies only as he ſoars above 
it. What greater inftance can there be of a weak and 

uſillanimous temper, than for a man to paſs his whole 
life in oppoſition to his own ſentiments? or not to dare 
to be what he thinks he ought to be ? 

Singularity, therefore, is only vicious when it makes 
to reaſon, or when it puts them upon 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves by trifles. As for the firſt of 
theſe, who are ſingular in any thing that is irreligi- 
ous, immoral, or ö — I believe every one 


will eaſily give them up. I ſhall therefore ſpeak. of 


thoſe only who are remarkable for their ſingularity in 
things of no importance, as in dreſs, behaviour, con- 
verſatzon, and all the little intercourſes of life. In theſe 
caſes there 1s a certain deference aue to cuſtom ; and 
notwithſtanding there may be a colour of reaſon to de- 
viate from the multitude in ſome particulars, a man 
ought to ſacrifice his private inclinations and opinions 
to the practice of the public. It muft be confeſſed that 
good ſenſe often makes a humouriſt; but then it un- 
qualifies him for being of any moment in the world, 
and renders him ridiculous to perions of a much infe- 
nor underſtanding. 

I have heard of a Gentleman in the north of Erg/and, 
who was a remarkable inſtance of this fooliſh ſingula- 
nity, He had laid it down as a rule within himſelf, 5 

ac 
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act in the moſt indifferent parts of Hife according to 
the moſt abſtracted notions of reaſon and good ſenſe, 
without any regard to faſhion or example. This humour 
broke out at firſt in many little oddneſſes: He had 
never any ſtated hours for his dinner, ſupper or ſleep ; 
becauſe, ſaid he, we ought to attend the calls of nature, 
and not ſet our appetites to our meals, but bring our 
meals to our appetites. In his converſation with coun- 
try Gentlemen, he would not make uſe of a phraſe that 
was not ſtrictly true: He never told any of them, that 
he was his humble ſervant, but that he was his well- 
wiſher ; and would rather be thought a malecontent, 
than drink the King's health when he was not a-dry, 
He would thruſt his head out of his chamber-window 
every morning, and after having gaped for freſh air 
about half an hour, repeat fifty verſes as loud as he 
could bawl them for the benefit of his lungs ; to which 
end he _— took them out of Homer; the Greek 
tongue, eſpecially in that author, being more deep and 
ſonorous, and more conducive to expectoration, than. 
any other, He had many other particularities, for 
which he gave ſound and philoſophical reaſons. As 
this humour ftill grew upon him, he choſe to wear a 
turban inſtead of a periwig; concluding very juſtly, 
that a bandage of clean linen about his bead was much 
more wholſom, as well as cleanly, than the caul of a 
wig, which is ſoiled with frequent perſpirations. He 
afterwards judiciouſly obſerved, that the many liga- 
tures in our Exgli/o dreſs muſt naturally check the cir- 
culation of the blood ; for which reaſon, he made his. 
breeches and his doublet of one continued piece of cloth, 
after the manner of the Haſſars. In ſhort, by follow- 
ing the pure dictates of reaſon, he at length departed 
ſo much from the reſt of his countrymen, and indeed 
from his whole ſpecies, that his friends would have 
elapped him into Bedlam, and have begged his eſtate ;, 
but the judge being informed that he did no harm, 
contented himſelf with iſſuing out a commiſſion of lu- 
nacy againſt him, and putting his eſtate. into che hands 
of proper guardians, | 
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The fate of this philoſopher puts me in mind of a 
remark in Monfieur Fortenelle's dialogues of the dead. 
The ambitious and the covetous (ſays he) are madmen to all 
intents and purpoſes, as much as thoſe who are Hut up in dark 
rooms ; but they have the good luck to have numbers on their 
fade ; whereas the frenzy of one who ts given up for a luna- 
tic, is a frenzy hors d'œuvre; that is, in other words, 
ſomething which is fingular in its kind, and does not 
fall in with the madneſs of a multitude. 

The ſubjeR of this eſſay was occafioned by a letter 
which I received not long fince, and which for want of 
room at preſent, I ſhall inſert in my next paper. 
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Hoc tokrabile, fi non i 
Et furere incipi at Juv. Sat. 6. ver. 613. 


This might be born with, if you did not rave. 


lows. 


b 3 mentiened in my laſt paper is as fol- 


SIX, 
x * O U have ſo lately decried that cuſtom, too 


much in uie amongſt moit people, of makin 

themſelves the ſubjects of their writings an 
* converiation, that I had ſome difficulty to perſuade 
* myſelf to give you this trouble, until | had conſider- 
* ed that though I ſhould ſpeak in the firſt perſon, yet 
* I could not be juſtly charged with vanity, ſince I 
hall not add my name; as alſo, becauſe what I ſhall 
* write will not, to ſay the beſt, redound to my praiſe ; 
* but is only defigned to remove a prejudice conceived 
* againſt me, as I hope, wich very little foundation. 

My ſhort hiſtory is this. 

* I have lived for ſome years laſt paſt altogether in 
* London, until about a munth ago an acqua:ntance of 
mine, 
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* mine, for whom I have done ſome ſmall ſervices in 
* town, invited me to paſs part of the ſummer with 
* him at his houſein the country. I accepted his invita- 
* tion, and founda very hearty welcome. My friend, an 
* honeſt plain man, not being qualified to paſs away 
his time without the reliefs of buſineſs, has . grafted 
the farmer upon the Gentleman, and brought him- 
ſelf to ſubmit even to the ſervile parts of that em- 
ployment, ſuch as inſpecting his plough, and the 
like. This neceſſarily takes up ſome of kis hours 
every day; and as I have no reliſh for ſuch diverfi- 


ber, or a ſhady walk near the houſe, and entertain 
myſelf with ſome agreeable author. Now you muſt 
know, Mr. SpECTATOR, that when . eſpeci- 
ally if it de poetry, it is very uſual with me, when I 
meet with any paſſage or expreſſion which ſtrikes me 
much, to pronounce it aloud, with that tone of the 
voice, which I think agreeable to the ſentiments there 
expreſſed ; and to this I generally add ſome motion 
or action of the body. It was not long before I was 
obſerved. by ſome of the family in one of theſe heroic 
fits, who thereupon received impreſſions very much 
to my diſadvantage. This however I did not ſoon 
diſcover, nor ſhould have done probably, had it not 
been for the following accident. I had one day 
* ſhut myſelf up in my chamber, and was very deeply 
* engaged in the ſecond book of Milton's Paradiſe 
* Loft. I walked to and fro with the book in my hand, 
and to ſpeak the truth, I fear I made no little noiſe 


* when preſently coming to the following lines ; 


"wer ,, ꝓœ P! OE ST TR . 


— On a ſudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, 

7% infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder, Qc. 


I in great tranſport threw open the door of my cham- 
ber, and found the greateſt part of the family ſtand- 
ing on the outſide in a very great conſternation. [ 
was in no leſs confuſion, and begged pardon for hav- 

ing diſturbed them; addrefling myſelf particularly 
© td 
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ons, I uſed at theſe times to retire either to my cham- 
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children, looked upon me with ſome ap 


the comfort of ſoliloquy. 
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to comfort one of the children, who received an un- 
lucky fall in this action, while he was too intently 
ſurveying my meditations through the key- hole. 


To be ſhort, after this adventure I eaſily obſerved that 


reat part of the family, eſpecially the women and 
prehenfions of 
fear ; and my friend himſelf, though he ſtill conti- 
nues his civilities to me, did not ſeem altogether eaſy: 
I took notice, that the butler was never after this 
accident ordered to leave the bottle upon the table 
after dinner. Add to this, that I frequently over- 
heard the ſervants mention me by the name of the 
crazed Gentleman, the Gentleman a little touched, 
the mad Londoner, and the like. This made me think 
it high time for me to ſhift my quarters, which I re- 
ſolved to do the firſt handſom opportunity ; and was 
confirmed in this reſolution by a young Lady in the 
neighbourhood who frequently vifited us, and who 
one day, after having heard all the fine things I was 
able to ſay, was pleaſed with a ſcornful ſmile to bid 
me go to ſleep. 

* The firſt minute I got to my lodgings in town I 
ſet pen to paper to defife your opinion, whether, 
upon the evidence before you, I am mad or not. I 
can bring certificates that I behave myſelf ſoberly 
before company, and I hope there is at leaſt ſome 
merit in withdrawing to be mad. Look you, Sir, I 
am contented to be eſteemed a little touched, as 
they phraſe it, but ſhould be ſorry to be madder than 
my neighbours ; therefore, pray let me be as much 
in my ſenſes as you can afford. I know I could 
bring yourielf as an inſtance of a man who has con- 
feſſed talking to himſelf ; but yours is a particular 
caſe and cannot juſtify me, who have not kept 
ſilence any part of my life. What if I ſhould own 
my ſelf in love? You know lovers are always allowed 
But I will ſay no 
more upon this ſubject, becauſe I have long ſince ob- 
ſerved, the ready way to be thought mad is to con- 
tend that you are not ſo; as we generally conclude 
that man ng, who takes pains to be thought ſober. 
Iwill therefore leave myſelf to your determination; but 

4am 
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am the more deſirous to be thought in my ſenſes, that 
* it may be no diſcredit to you when Iaſſure you that I 
* have always been very much | 

Your admirer, 


P.S. If I muſt be mad, I deffre the young lady may belicor 
it is for her. 


The humble petition of John a Nokes and John a Stiles, 


Shewcth, 


HAT your petitioners have had caufes depend- 

ing in Neſtminßer-Hall above five hundred years, 
and that we deſpair of ever ſeeing them brought to an 
iſſue : That your petitioners have not been involved 
in theſe law-ſuits out of any litigious temper of their 
own, but by the inftigation of contentions perſons ; 
that the young lawyers in our inns of court are con- 
tinually ſetting us together by the ears, and think 
they do us no hurt, becauſe x Gn plead for us with- 
out a fee ; that many of the Gentlemen of the robe 
have no other clients in the world beſides us two; 
that when they have nothing elſe to do, they make 
us plaintiffs and defendants, though they were never 
retained by any of us : that they traduce, condemn or 
acquit us, without any manner of regard to our re- 
putations and good names in the world. Your peti- 
tioners therefore (being thereunto encouraged by the 
. favourable reception which you lately gave to our 


end to the controverſies which have been ſo long de- 
pending between us your ſaid petitioners, and that 
our enmity may not endure from generation to gene- 
ration; it being our reſolution to live hereafter as it 
becometh men of peaceable diſpoſitions. 


2 your petitioners Cas in duty bound) ſball ever pray, 
0, 


Monday, 


kinſman B/ank) do humbly pray that you will put an 


nday, 
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— Eque ſeris bumana in corpora tranſit, 

Iupue feras nofter Ovid. Met. I. 15. ver. 167. 

— — Th unbodied ſpirit flies — 

And lodges where it lights in man or beaſt. 
DzxarYDEnN, 


12 has been very great reaſon, on ſeveral 


accounts for the learned world to endeavour at 
ſettling what it was that might be ſaid to com- 
poſe perſonal identity. 

Mr. Locke, after having premiſed that the word per/on 
properly ſignifies a thinking — being that has 
— and reflexion, and can conſider itſelf as jitſelf:; 
concludes that it is conſciouſneſs alone, and not an iden- 
tity of ſubſtance, which makes this perſonal identity of 
lameneſs. Had I the ſame conſcioutneſs (ſays that au- 
thor) that I ſaw the ark and Noah's flood, as that I ſaw 
an overflowing of the Thames laſt winter; or as that I 
now write ; I could no more doubt that I who write 
this now, that ſaw the Thames overflow laſt winter, and 
that viewed the flood at the general deluge, was the 
ſame /z/f, place that e in what ſubſtance you pleaſe, 
than that I who write this am the ſame my/e/Fnow while 
I write (whether I conſiſt of all the ſame ſubſtance ma- 
terial or immaterial or no) that I was yeſterday ; for 
as to this point of being the ſame /e, it matters not 
whether this preſent /e/f be made up ot the ſame or other 


ſubſtances. 

I was mightily pleaſed with a ſtory in ſome meaſure 
applicable to this piece of philoſophy, which I read the 
other day in the Perfan Tales, as they are lately very 
well tranſlated by Mr. Philip:; and with an abridgment 


whereof 1 ſhall here preſent my readers. 
1 hall 
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I ſhall only premiſe that theſe ſtories are writ after 
the eaſtern manner, but ſomewhat more correct. 


© Fadlallah, a Prince of great virtues, ſucceeded hn | 


father Bin-Ortoc, in the kingdom of Monuſel. He 
reigned over his faithful ſubjects for ſome time, and 
lived in great happineſs with his beauteous conſort 
Queen Zemroude, when there appeared at his court a 
young Derwvis of ſo lively and entertaining a turn of 
wit, as won upon the affections of —_— one he con- 
verſed with. His reputation grew ſo faſt every day, 
that it at laſt raiſed a curioſity in the Prince himſelf to 
ſee and talk with him. He did fo, and far from find- 
ing that common fame had flattered him, he was 
ſoon convinced that every thing he had heard of him 
fell ſhort of the trath. 

* Fadlallah immediately loſt all manner of reliſh for 
the converſation of other men ; and as he was every 
day more and more fati:fied of the abilities of this 
ſtranger, offered him the firſt poſts in his kingdom. The 
young Derwis, after having thanked him with a very 
fin . modeſty, deſired to be excuſed, as having made 
a vow never to accept of any employment, and pre- 
ferring a free and independent ſtate of life to all other 
conditions. 


G0 - BY 


The King was infinitely charmed with ſo great n 


example of moderation; and though he could not get 
* him to engage in a life of — 
ever his chief companion and firſt favourite. 

As they were one day hunting together, and hap- 


the Dervis entertained Fadla/lah with an account of 
his travels and adventures. After having related to 
him ſeveral curiofities which he had ſeen in the h. 
dies, It Twas in this place, ſays he, that 1 contracted an 
acquaintance with an old Brachman, who was tilled in the 
moſt hidden po vers of nature : He died within my arms, 
and with his parting breath communicated to me one of tht 
moſt valuable of his ſecrets, on condition I ſhould never re 


ot greatneſs he had made him, told him he preſumed 
7 


8, made him how- | 


pened to be ſeparated from the reſt of the company, | 


deal it to any man. The king immediately reflecting 
on his young favourite's having retuſed the late offers | 
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« it was the power of making gold. No, Sir, ſays the 
* Derwis, it is ſomewhat more wonderful than that; it is 
* the power of re-animating a dead body, by flinging my 
© cavun foul into it. 

* While he was yet ſpeaking a Doe came bounding 
by them, and the King, who had his bow ready, ſhot 
her through the heart; telling the Derwis, that a fair 
* opportunity now offered for him to ſhew his art. The 
young man immediately left his own body breathleſs 
on the ground, while at the ſame inſtant that of the 
* Doe was re-animated ; ſhe came to the King, fawned 
* upon him, and after having played ſeveral wanton 
tricks, fell again upon the graſs ; at the ſame inſtant 
the body of the Derdis recovered its life. The King 
was infinitely pleaſed at ſo uncommon an operation, 
and conjured his friend by every thing that was ſa- 
* cred to communicate it to him. The Dervis at firſt 
made ſome ſcruple of violating his promiſe to the 
dying Brachman ; but told him at laſt that he found he 
* could conceal nothing from ſo excellent a Prince ; 
* after having obliged him therefore by an oath to 
* ſecrecy, he taught him to repeat two cabaliſtic 
words, in pronouncing of which the whole ſecret 
* conſiſted. The King impatient to try the experi- 
* ment, immediately repeated them as he had vol 
taught, and in an inſtant found himſelf in the body 
* ofthe Doe. He had but little time to contemplate 
* himſelf in this new being ; for the treacherous 
* Derwvis ſhooting his own foul into the royal corps, 
* and bending the Prince's own bow againſt him, had 
* laid him dead on the ſpot, had not the King, who 
* perceived his intent, fled ſwittly to the woods. 

The Derwvis, now triumphant in his villany, re- 
turned to Mox/e/, and filled the throne and bed of the 
* unhappy Fadlallah. 

* The firſt thing he took care of, in order to ſecure 
* himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his new-acquired kingdom, 
* was to iſſue out a proclamation, ordering his ſub- 
* jets to deſtroy all the deer in the realm. The Kin 
* had periſhed among the reſt, had he not avoided his 


. * purſuers by re-animating the body of a nightingale 


* which he ſaw lie dead at the foot of a tree. In this 


new 
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new ſhape he winged his way in ſafety to the palace, 
where perching on a tree which ſtood near the Queen's 
apartment, he filled the whole place with ſo many 
melodious and melancholy notes as drew her to the 
window. He had the mortification to ſee that, in- 
ſtead of being pitied, he only moved the mirth of hu 


Princeſs, and of a bs. female ſlave who was with 


her. He continued however to ſerenade her eve 
morning, until at laſt the Queen, charmed with his 
harmony, ſent for the bird-catchers, and ordered them 
to employ their utmoſt {kill to put that little creature 
into her poſſeſſion. The King pleaſed with an oppor- 
tunity of being once more near his beloved conſort, 
eaſily ſuffered himſelf to be taken ; and when he was 
reſented to her, though he ſhewed a fearfulneſs w 
G touched by any of the other Ladies, flew of his own 
accord, and hid himſelf in the Queen's boſom. Zen. 
roude was highly pleaſed at the unexpected fondneſ 
of her new favourite, and ordered him to be kept in 
an open cage in her own apartment. He had there an 
opportunity of making his court to her every morn- 


ing, by a thouſand little actions, which bis ſhape al. 


lowed him. The Queen paſſed away whole hour 
every day in hearing and playing with him. Fas 
lallah could even have thought himſelf happy in this 
ſtate of life, had he not frequently endured the incx- 
preſſible torment of ſeeing the Dervis enter the apart 
ment and careſs his Queen even in his preſence. 


The uſurper, amidſt his toying with the Princeſs, I 


would often endeavour to ingratiate himſelf with her 
nightingale ; and while the enraged Fadlallah pecked 
at him with his bill, beat his wings, and ſhewed al 
the marks of an impotent rage, it only afforded hi 
rival and the Queen new matter for their diverſion. 
* Zemroude was likewiſe fond of a little lap-d 
which ſhe kept in her apartment, and which one nig 


* happened to die. 


The King immediately foundhimſelf inclined to quit 

the thape of the nightingale, and enliven this neu 

body. He did ſo, and the next morning Zemroud 

ſaw her favourite bird lie dead in the cage. It is im. 

poſſible to-expreſs het grief on this occaſion, — 
* W 
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© when ſhe called to mind all its little actions, which 
even appeared to have ſomewhat in them like reaſon, 
* ſhe was inconſolable for her loſs. 

Her women immediately ſent for the Dervis to come 
and comfort her, who after having in vain repreſent- 
ed to her the weakneſs of being grieved at ſuch an 
accident, touched at laſt by her repeated complaints; 
Mell, Madam, ſays he, I will exert the utmoſt of my art to 
* pleaſe you. Your nightingale ſhall again revive every morn= 
* ing and ſerenade you as before. The Queen heheld bim. 
with a look which eafily ſhewed ſhe did not believe 
* him; when laying himſelf cown on a ſofa, he ſhot 
* his ſoul into the nightingale, and Zemroude was amaz- 


ccd to ſee her bird revive. 


* The King, who was a ſpectator of all that paſſed, 
* lying under the ſhape of a lap-dog, in one corner of 
* the room, immediately recovered his own body, and 
* running to the cage with the utmoſt indignation, 
* twiſted off the neck of the falſe nightingale. 

* Zemroude was more than ever amazed and concern- 
* ed at this ſecond accident, until the king intreating 
© her to kear him, related to her his whole adventure. 

* The body of the Derwis which was found dead in 
© the wood, and his edict for killing all the deer, left 
© her no room to doubt of the truth of it: But the ſtory 
* adds, that out of an extreme delicacy (peculiar to 
the oriental Ladies) ſhe was fo highly afflicted at the 


innocent adultery in which ſhe had for ſome time lived 


with the Derwvis, that no arguments even from Fadlal- 
ah himſelf could compoſe her mind. She ſhortly 
* after died with grief, begging his pardon with her 
* laſt breath for what the moſt rigid juſtice could not 
have interpreted as a crime. 

* The King was fo afflited with her death, that he 
* left his kingdom to one of his neareſt relations, and 
* palled the reſt of his days in ſolitude and retirement. 
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Sagacious hounds. 


oners, into whoſe hands the printing of the bible 

is committed by patent, made a very remarkable 
Erratum or blunder in one of their editions: For inſtead 
of Then fhalt not commit adultery, they printed off ſeveral 
thouſands of copies with Ten halt commit adultery. 
Archbiſhop Laud, to puniſh this their negligence, laid 
a conſiderable fine upon that company in the Sar- 
Chamber. 

By the practice of the world, which prevails in this 
degenerate age, I am atraid that very many young 
profligates, of both ſexes, are poſſeſſed of this ſpurious 
edition of the bible, and obſerve the commandment 
zccording to that faulty reading. 

Adulterers, in the firſt ages of the church, were ex- 
communicated for ever, and unqualified all their lives 
from bearing a part in chriſtian aſſemblies, notwith- 
ftanding they might ſeek it with tears, and all the ap- 
pearances of the moſt unfeigned repentance. 

I might here mention ſome ancient laws among the 
heathens which puniſhed this crime with death; and 
others of the ſame kind, which are now in force among 
ſeveral governments that have embraced the reformed 
religion. But becauſe a ſubje of this nature may be 


1 the reign of King CVarles I. the company of ſtati- 


too terious for my ordinary readers, who are very apt to 
throw by my papers, when they are not enlivened with 


ſomethiag that is diverting or uncommon ; I ſhall here 

ubliſh the contents of a little manuſcript lately fallen 
into my hands, and which pretends to great antiquity, 
though by reaſon of ſome modern phraſes and other 
particulars in it, I can by no means allow it to be ge- 


uuine, but rather the production of a modern ſophiſt. 
It 
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It 15 well known by the learned, that there was a 
temple upon mount tra dedicated to Fulcan, which 
was guarded by dogs of ſo exquiſite a ſmell, ſay the hi- 
ſtorians) that they could diſcern whether the perſons 
who came thither were chaſte or otherwiſe. They uſed 
to meet and fawn upon ſuch as were chaſte, careſſing 
them as the friends of their maſter Vulcan; but flew at 
thoſe who were polluted, and never ceaſed barking at 
them until they had driven them from the temple. 

My manuſcript gives the following account of theſe 
dogs, and was probably deſigned as a comment upon 
this ſtory. 

* Theſe dogs were given to Vulcan by his ſiſter Diana, 
the goddeſs of hunting and of chaſtity, having bred 
them out of ſome of her hounds, in which 3 had 
obſerved this natural inftint and ſagacity. It was 
thought ſhe did it in ſpite to Venus, who, upon her 
return home, always found her huſband in a good or 
bad humour, according to the reception which ſne 
met with from his dogs. They lived in the temple 
ſeveral years, but were ſuch ſnappiſh curs that they 
trighted away moſt of the votaries. The women of 
Sicily made a ſolemn deputation to the prieſt, by which 
they acquainted him, that they would not come up 
to the temple with their apnual offerings unleſs he 
muzzled his maſtiffs, and at laſt compromiſed the 
matter with him, that the offering ſhould always be 
brought by a chorus of young girls, who were none 
of them above ſeven years old. It was wonderful 
(ſays the author) to ſee how different the treatment was 
which the dogs gave to theſe little miſſes, from that 
which they had ſthewn to their mothers, It is ſaid 
that the Prince of Sracuſe, having married a young 
Lady, and being naturally of a jealous temper, made 
ſuch an intereſt with the prieſts of this temple, that he 
procured a whelp from them of this famous breed. 
The young puppy was very troubleſome to the tair 
Lady at firit, inſomuch that ſhe ſolicited her huſband 
to ſend him away ; but the good man cut her ſhort 
with the old Sicilianu proverb, Leve me, lowe my dog. 
From which time ſhe lived very peaccably with both 
of them, The Ladies of Syracaſe were very much 
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annoyed with him, and ſeveral of very good reputa- 
tion refuſed to come to court until he was diſcarded. 
There were indeed ſome of them that defied his ſaga- 


city; but it was obſerved, though he did not actu— 


ally bite them, he would growl at them moſt confound- 
edly. To return to the dogs of the temple : After 
they had live here in great repute for ſeveral years, 
it ſo happened, that as one of the prieſts, who had 
been making a charitable viſit to a widow who lived 
on the promontory of Lilrbeum, returned home pretty 
late in the evening, the dogs flew at him with ſo much 
fury, that they would have worried him if his bre- 
turen had not come in to his aſſiſtance: Upon which, 
as my author, the dogs were all of them hanged, as 
having loft their original inftint. 

cannot conclude this paper without wiſhing, that 


vie had ſome of this breed of dogs in Great-britazrn, 
which would certainly do ,,, I ſhould ſay honour, to 
tae Ladies of our country, and ſkew the world the dif- 
ference between pagan women and thoſe who are in- 


ſtructed in ſounder principles of virtue and religion. 
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.; verbo audacia detur. 
Nan me tuam magni dixifſe palutia Cæli. 
Ovid. Met. I. 1. ver. 175. 
This place, the brighteſt manſion of the ſcy, 
P11 call the Palace of the Dezty. DRYDE x. 


'# & © 


Conſidered in my two laſt letters that awful and 
I tremendous tubject, the ubiquity or omnipreſence 
of the Divine Being, I have ſhevn that he is 
equally pretent in ail places throughout the whole 
exteat or infinite ſpacz. This doctrine is fo agree- 


able to reaſon, that we meet with it in the writings 
* of 


1 and 
{once 
he is 
whole 
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of the enlightened heathens, as I might ſhew at large, 
were it not already done by other hands. But though 
the Deity be thus eſſentially preſent through all the 
immenſity of ſpace, there is one part of it in which 
he di:covers himſelf in a moſt tranſcendent and vi- 
ible glory. This is that place which is marked out 
in ſcripture under the different appellations of Pœra— 
aije, the third Heaven, th threne of Gill, and the bab. 
taticn of his glory. It is here where he glorified body 
of our Sa. ur reſides, and where all the celeſtial 
hierarchies, and the innumerable heſts of angels, we 
repreſented as perpetually ſurrounding the feat of 
God with Halleliabs and hymns of praiſe. This is 
that preſence of God which ſome of the divines cl 
his glorious, and others his majeſtatic preſence, tHe 
is indeed as eſſentially preſent is all other places as 
in this; but it is here where he reiides in a ſenſible 
magnificence, and in the inidſt of thoie {plendors 
which can affect the imagination of created Beings. 
It is very remarkable that this opinion of Ged 
Almighty's preſence in heaven, whether diſcovered 
by the light of nature, or by a general tradition from 
our firſt parents, pievails among all the nations of the 
world, whatſoever different notions they entertain of 
the godhead. If you lock into Homer, that is, tie 
molt ancient of the Grec+ writers, you ſee the ſupreme 
power ſeated in the heavens, and eacompaſied with 
inferior deities, among whom the muſes are repre- 
ſented as finging inceſlantly about his throne, Who 
does not here ice tue main irowes and ontines of this 
reat truih we are ſpeaking of? Th ſume do@11te 
is ſhadowed out in many other heathen authors, 
though at the ſame time, like fevrral other revealed 
truths, daſhed and aduiterated with a mixture of 
fables and human inventions. But to pats over the 
notions of the Greets and Remain, tho e more eu- 
lightened parts of the pagan worid, we find there is 
ſcarce a peopie among ihe late diſcovered nations 
who are not trained up in an opinion, that keaveu 
is the habitation. of the Giyiuity whom they vor- 
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* As in ©9415 temple there was the Sanctum Sanc- 
terum, in Which a viüble glory appeared among the 
ſigures of the cherabims, and into which none but 
the high-prieſt himſelf was permitted to enter, after 
having made an atonement ſor the fins of the people; 
ſo if we conſder the whole creation as one great 
temple, there is in it this Holy of Holies, into which 
the high-prieſt of our ſalvation entered, and took 
his place among Angels and Archangel, after having 
made a propitiation for the ſins of mankind. 

Wich how much ſkill muſt the threne of God be 
erected ? With what glorious deſigns is that habi- 
tition beautified, which 1s contrived and built by 
him who inſpired Hiram with wiſdom ? How great 
muſt be the majeſty of that place, where the whole 
art of creation has been employed, and where God 
has choſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt magnificent 
manner? What mutt be the architecture of infinite 
power under the direGion of infinite wiſdom? A 
ſpirit cannot but be tranſported after an ineffable 
manner with the ſight of thoſe objects, which were 
made to affect him by that Being who knows the in- 
ward frame of a foul, and how to pleaſe and raviſh 
it in all its moſt ſecret powers and faculties. It is 
to this majeſtic preſence of God, we may apply thoſe 
beautiful expreſſions in holy writ : Bebeld even to the 
moon, and it fhincth not; yea the ſtars are net pure in his 
/iabt. The light of the ſun, and all the glories of the 
world in which we live, are but as weak and fickly 
glimmerings, or rather darkneſs itſelf, in compari- 
ſon of thole ſplendors which encompaſs the throne of 
God. | 

« As the glory of this place is tranſcendent beyond 
imagination, ſo probably is the extent of it. There 
is light behind light, and glory within glory. How 
far that ſpace may reach, in which God thus appears 
in perfect majeſty, we cannot poſſibly conceive. 
Though it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; and 
though not immeaſurable in itſelf, it may be ſo with 
regard to any created eye or imagination, If he has 
made theſe lower regions of matter ſo inconceivably 
wide and magnificent for the habitation of mortal 
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and periſhable Beings, how great may we fuppoſe 
the courts of his houſe to be, where he makes his 
reſidence in a more eſpecial manner, and diſplays 
himſelf in the fulneſs of his glory, among an innu— 
merable company of Angels and ſpirits of juſt men 
made perfect ? 
This is certain, that our imaginations cannot be 
raiſed too high, when we think on a place where om- 
nipotence and omniſcience have ſo ſignally exerted 
themſelves, becauſe that they are able to produce a 
ſcene infinitely more great and glorious than what we 
are able to imagine. It is not impoſſible but at the 
conſummation of all things, theie outward apart- 
ments of nature, which arc now ſuited to thoſe Beings 
who inhabit them, may be taken in and added to 
that glorious place of which I am hear ſpeaking ; and 
by that means made a proper habitation for Beings 
who are exempt from mortality, and cleared of their 
imperfections: For ſo the ſcripture ſeems to intimate 
when it ſpeaks of new heavens and of a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. 
I have only conſidered this glorious place with re- 
gard to the ght and imagination, though it is highly 
robable that our other ſenſes may here likewiſe en- 
joy their higheſt gratifications. There is nothing 
which more raviſhes and tranſports the ſoul, than 
harmony ; and we have great reaſon to believe, from 
the deſcriptions of this place in holy ſcripture, that 
this is one of the entertainments of it. And if the 
ſoul of man can be ſo wonderfully affected with thoſe 
trains of muſic, which human art is capable of pro- 
ducing, how much more will it be raiſed and elevated 
by thoſe, in which is exerted the whole power of 
harmony! The ſenſes are faculties of the human 
ſoul, though they cannot be employed, during this 
our vital union, without proper inſtruments in the 
body. Why therefore thould we exclude the ſatiſ- 
faction of theſe faculties, which we find by experi- 
ence are inlets of great pleaſure to the ſoul, from 
among thoſe entertainments which are to make up 
our happineſs hereafter ? Why ſhquld we ſuppote 
that our hearing and ſeeing will not be gratified with 
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thoſe objects which are molt agreeable to them, and 
which they cannot meet with in theſe lower regions 
of nature; objects, which neither exe hath ſi en, nor ear 
heard, nor can it enter into the heart of man to conceive ? 
I knew a man in Chriſt (ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking of him- 
ſelf) abowe fourtern years azo (whether in the body, I 
canuct tell, or xyhcther cut of the body I cannct tell G 
knowweth ) ſuch a one caught up to the third Heaven, And 
I knew juch a man (whether in the bed;, er cut of the od, 
I cannot telle Ged knowoth) hew that he cuas caught up 
into paradije, and heard un/jeatable words, which it ts 
not poſfrble fer a man to utter. By this is meant that 
what he heard was ſo infinitely different from an 
thing which he had heard in this world, that it was 
im poſi ble to expreſs it in ſuch words, as might con- 
vey a notion of it to his hearers. 


It is very natural for us to take delight in enqui- 


ries concerning any foreign country, where we are 
iume time or other to make our abode ; and as we all 
hope to be admitted into this glorious place, it is both 
a laudable and uſeful curioſity, to get what informa- 
tions we can of it, while we make uſe of revelation 
for our guide. When theſe everlaſting doors ſhall 
be open to us, we may be ſure that the pleaſures and 
beauties of this place will infinitely tranſcend our pre- 
ſent hopes and expecations, and that the glonous 
appearance of the throne of God, will rife infinitely 
beyond whatever we are able to conceive of it. We 
might here entertain ourſelves with many other ſpe- 
culations on this ſubject, from thoſe ſeveral hints 
which we find of it in the holy ſcriptures ; as whether 
there may not be different manſions and apartments 
of glory, to Beings of different natures ; whether as 
they excel one another in perfection, they are not ad- 
miited nearer to the throne of the Almighty, and en- 
joy greater manifeſtations of his preſence; whether 
there are not ſolemn times and occaſions, when all the 
multitude of Heaven celebrate the preſence of their 
maker in more extraordinary ſorms of praiſe and ado- 
ration; as Aulam, though he had continued in a ſtate 
of ianocence, would, in the opinion of our divines, 
have kept holy the ſabbath day, in a more particular 
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manner than any other cf the ſeven. Theſe, and the 
like ſpeculations, we may very innocently indulge, 
ſo long as we make uſe ot them to inſpire us with a 
defire of becoming inhabitants of this delightſul 
place, 

* Ihavein this, and in two foregoing letters, treated 
on the molt ſerious ſuhject that can employ the mind 
of man, the Omnipreſence of the Deity ; a ſubject 
which, if poſſible, ſhould never depart from our me- 
ditations, We have conſidered the divine being. as 
he inhabits infinitude, as he dwells among his works, 
as he is preſent to the mind of man, and as he diſco- 
vers himſelf in a more glorious manner among the 
regions of the bleſt. Such a conſideration ſhould be 
kept awake in us at all times, and in all places, and 
poſſeſs our minds with a perpetual awe and reverence. 
It ſhould be interwoven with all our thoughts and 
perceptions, and become one with the conſciouſneſs 
of our own being. It is not to be reſlected on in the 
coldneſs of philoſophy, but ought to fink us into the 
* loweſt proſtration before him, who is ſo aſtoniſhingly 
* great, wonderful, and holy. 
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Sunt bona, ſunt quedam mediocria, ſunt mala plura 
Due legis — Mart. Epig. 17.1. I. 


Some good, more bad, ſome neither one nor t'other. 


me, which I have received under the character of 
SPECTATOR; I bave complaints from lovers, 
ſehemes from projectors, ſcandal from Ladies, congra- 

tulations, compliments, and advice in abundance. 
have not been thus long an author, to be inſenſible 
ef the natural fondneſs every perſon muſt have for their 
5 own 


1 Am at preſent ſitting with a heap of letters before 
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own productions; and I begin to think I have treated 
my correſpondents a little too uncivilly in ſtringing 
them all together on a file, and letting them lie ſo bo 
unregarded, I ſhall therefore, for the future, think 
myſelf at leaft obliged to take ſome notice of ſuch let- 
ters as I receive, and may poſſibly do it at the end of 
every month. 

In the mean time, I intend my preſent paper as a 
ſort anſwer to moſt of thoſe which have been already 
ſent me. 

The public however is not to expect I ſhould let 
them into all my ſecrets ; and though I appear abftruſe 
to moſt people, it is ſufficient if 1 am underſtcod by 
my particular correipondents. 

My well-wiſher Fon Nath is very arch, but not quite 
enough ſo to appear in print. ä 

Philadelphas will, in a little time, ſee his query fully 
anſwered by a treatiſe which is now in the preſs. 

It was very improper at that time to comply with 
Mr. G. 

Miſs Kiter muſt excuſe me. 

The Gentleman who ſent me a copy of verſes on his 
miſtreſs's dancing, is I believe too thoroughly in love 
to compole correctly. 

I have too great a reſpect for both the univerſities to 
praiſe one at the expence of the other. 

Tom Nimble is a very honeſt fellow, and I deſire him 
to preſent my humble ſervice to his couſin Fill Bumper. 

I am obliged for the letter upon prejudice. 

I may in due time animadvert on the caſe of Grace 
Gruznble. | 

The petition of P. S. granted. 

That of Sarah Lowrit, refuſed. 

The papers of 4. S. are returned. 

thank Ariſlippus for his kind invitation. 

My friend at Wood/fock is a bold man, to undertake 
for all within ten miles of him. 

I am afraid the entertainment of Tom Turnover will 
hardly be reliſhed by the good cities of London and Ne- 
minfler. 

mult conſider farther of it, before I indulge V. F. 
in thoſe freedoms he takes with the Ladies . 
am 
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I am obliged to the ingenious Gentleman, who ſent 
me an ode on the ſubje& of the late SPECTATOR, 
and ſhall take particular notice of his laſt letter. 

When the Lady who wrote me a letter, dated July 
the 20th, in relation to ſome paſſages in a Zower, will 
be more particular in her directions, I ſhall be ſo in my 
anſwer, 

The poor Gentleman, who fancies my writings could. 
reclaim an huſband who can abuſe ſuch a wite as he 
— has I am afraid too great an opinion of my 

ill. 

Philanthrepos is, I dare ſay, a very well-meaning man, 
but a little too prolix in his compoſitions, 

Conflantius himſelf muſt be the beſt judge in the affair: 
he mentions. 

The letter dated from Lincoln is received. 

Aretliiſa and her friend may hear farther from me. 

Cclia is a little too haſty. 

Harriet is a good girl, but muſt not curtſy to folks, 
ſhe does not know. 

I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs my friend Sampſan Bent- 
ftaff has quite puzzled me, and writ me a long letter 
which I cannot comprehend one word of, 

Collidan muſt alſo explain what he means by his. 
Drigelling. . 

I think it beneath my Spedtatorial dignity, to concern 
myſelf in the affair of the boiled dumpling. 

I ſhall conſult ſome Litterati on the project ſent me 
for the diſcovery of the longitude. 

I know not how to conclude this paper better, than 
by inſerting a couple of letters which are really genuine, 
and which I look upon to be two of the ſmarteſt pieces. 
1 have received from my correſpondeuts of either. ſex. 


Brother Sp tc, 


HILE you are ſurveying every object that: 

falls in your way, I am wholly taken up with: 
one. Had that ſage, who demanded what beauty 
was, lived to ſee the dear angel I love, he would not. 
have aſked ſuch a queſtion. Had anothey ſeen her,, 
* he would himſelf have loved the perſon in whom. 
Heaven 
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Heaven has made virtue viſible; and were you your- 
ſelf to be in her company, you could never, with all 
your loquacity, ſay enough of her good humour and 
ſenſe. I ſend you the outlines of a picture, which I 
can no more finiſh than I can ſufficiently admire the 
dear original. I am 


Tour moſt affetionate brother, 
Conſtantio Spec. 


Good Mr. Pert, 


T Will allow you nothing until you reſolve me the 
I following queſtion. Pray what 1s the reaſon that 
© while you only talk now upon Wedne/days, Fridays, 
and Mondays, you pretend to be a greater tatler, than 
when you ſpoke every day as you formerly uſed to 
do ? If this be your plunging out of your taciturnity, 
pray let the length of your ipeeches compenſate for 
the ſcarceneſs of them. 


Jam, 
Good Mr. Pert, 
Your admirer, 
if you will be long enough for me, 
Amanda Lovelengch. 


Wedneſday, 


N. 


Co 
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No 582 Wedneſday, Auguſt 18. 


— — 


— T enet inſanabile multos 
Scribendi Cacoet hes Juv. Sat 7. ver. 51. 


The curſe of writing is an endleſs itch. 
Cu. DRY DEN. 


1 is a certain diſtemper, which is mention- 


ed neither by Galen nor Hippocrates, nor to be 
met with in the London Diſpen/atory. Fuvenal, in 
the motto of my — terms it a Cacoethes; which is 
a hard word for a diſeaſe called in plain Exgliſb, The itch 
ef aworiting. This Cacoethes is as epidemical as the ſmall- 
x, there being very few who are not ſeized with it 
ome time or other in their lives. There ie, however, 
this difference intheſe two diſtempers, that the firſt, af- 
ter having indiſpoſed ycu for a time, never returns a- 
gain; whereas this I am ſpeaking of, when it is once 
got into the blood, ſeldom comes out of it. The Br;- 
1% nation is very much aflited with this malady, and 
though very many remedies have been applied to perſons 
infe&ted with it, few of them have ever proved ſuc- 
ceſsful. Some have been cauterized with ſatires and 
lampoons, but have received little or no benefit from 
them ; others have had their heads faſtened for an hour 
together between a cleft board, which 1s made uſe of as 
2 cure for the diſeaſe when it appears in its greateſt ma- 
lignity. There is indeed one kind of this malady 
which has been ſometimes removed like the biting of a 
Tarantula, with the ſound of a muſical inſtrument, 
which is commonly known by the name of a cat-call. 
But if you have a patient of this kind under your care, 
you may aſſure yourſelf there is no other way of re- 
covering him effectually, but by forbidding him the uſe 
of pen, ink and paper. | 
But to drop the allegory before J have tired it out, 
there is no ſpecies of ſcribblers more offenſive, and more 
incurable 
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incurable, than your periodical writers whoſe works 
return upon the public on certain days and at ſtated 
times. We have not the conſolation in the peruſal of 
theſe authors, which we find at the reading of all others, 
(namely) that we are ſure if we have but patience we 
may come to the end of their labours. I have often 
admired an humorous ſaying of Dicgenes, who reading 
a dull author to ſeveral of his friends, when every one 
began to be tired, finding he was almoſt come to a 
blank leaf at the end of it, cried, Courage, lads, Ter land, 
On the contrary, our progreſs through that kind of 
writers I am now ſpeaking of is never at an end. One 
day makes work 2 another, we do not know when 
to promiſe ourſelves reſt. 

t is a melancholy thing to conſider that the art of 
8 which might be the greateſt bleſſing to man- 
ind, ſhould prove detrimental to us, and that it ſhould 
be made uſe of to ſcatter prejudice and ignorance 
through a people, inſtead of conveying to them trutk 
and knowledge. 

I was lately reading a very whimſical treatiſe, in- 
titled, William Ramſay's Vindication of Aſtrology. This pro- 
found author, among many myſtical paſſages, has the 
following one: The abſence of the ſun is not the 
* cauſe of night, foraſmuch as his light is ſo great that 
it may illuminate the earth all over at once as clear 
as broad day ; but there are tenebrificous and dark 
* ſtars, by whoſe influence night is brought on, and 
* which do ray all our darkneſs and obſcurity upon the 
earth, as the ſun does light. 

I conſider writers in the ſame view this ſage aſtrolo- 
ger does the heavenly bodies. Some of them are ftars 
that ſcatter light as others do darkneſs. I could men- 
tion ſcveral authors who are tenebrificous ſtars of the firſt 
magnitude, and point out a knot of gentlemen, who 
have been dull in conſort, and may be looked upon as a 


dark conſtellation. The nation has been a great while 


benighted with ſeveral of theſe antiluminaries. I ſuffer- 
ed them to ray out their darkneſs as long as I was able 
to endure it, until at length I came to a reſolution of 
riſing upon them, and hope in a little time to drive 
them quite out of the Bri: hemiſphere, 

| Friday, 
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TIpje thymum pinaſq ue ferens de mentibus altis, 

Tea ſerat late circum, cui talia cure : 

Tp/e labore manum dure terat ; ipfe fi races 

Figat humo plantas, I amicos irriget inbre:. 
Virg. Georg. 4. ver. 112. 

With his own hand, the guardian of the bees, 

For ſlips of pines, may ſearch the mountain trees; 

And with wild thyme and ſav'ry plant the plain, 

Till his hard horny fingers ake with pain; 

And deck with fruitful trees the ficlds around, 

And with refreſhing waters drench the ground. 

DarbEx. 


VERY tation of life has duties which are pro- 
E per to it. Thoſe who are determined by choice 
to any particular kind of buſineſs are indeed more 
happy than thoſe who are determined by neceſſity, but 
both are under an equal obligation of fixing on em- 
N which may be either uſeful to themſelves or 
neſicial to others: No one of the ſons of Adam ought 
to think himſelf exempt from that labour and aaa 
which were denounced to our firſt parent, and in him 
to all his poſterity. Thoſe to whom birth or fortune 
may ſeem to make ſuch an application unneceſſary, 
ought to find out ſome calling or profeſſion for them- 
ſelves, that they may not lie as a burden on the ſpecies, 
and be the only uſeleſs part of the creation. 

Many of our country Gentlemen in their buſy hours 
apply themſelves wholly. to the chace, or to ſome 
other diverſion which they find in the fields and woods. 
This gave occaſion to one of our moſt eminent Engl 
writers to repreſent every one of them as lying Ks. 2 a 


kind of curſe pronounced to them inthe words of Goliah, 


I will give thee to the foauli of the air, and to the beaſts in 
the field » / 4 ; „ 


Though 
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Though exerciſes of this kind, when indulged with 
moderation, may have a good influence both on the 
mind and body, the country affords many other amuſe- 
ments of a more noble kind. 

Among theſe I know none more delightful in itſelf, 
and beneficial to the public, than that of PLANT- 
ING. I could mention a nobleman whoſe fortune has 
placed him in ſeveral parts of England, and who has al- 
ways left theſe viſible marks behind him, which ſhew 
he has been there: He never hired a houſe in his lite, 
without leaving a!l about it the ſeeds of wealth, and 
beſtowing legacies on the poſterity of the owner. Had 
all the Gentlemen of Egle mace the ſame improve- 
ments upon their eſtates, our whole country would have 
been at this time as one great garden. Nor ought 
ſach an employment to be looked upon as too inglo- 
rious for men of the higheit rank. There have been 
heroes in this art, as well as in others. We are told 
in particular of Cyrus the Great, that he planted all the 


Leſſer Aga. There is indeed ſomething truly magni- 


ficent in this kind of amuſcment : It gives a nobler air 
to ſeveral parts of nature; it fills the earth with a va- 
riety of beautiful ſcenes, and has ſomcthing in it hke 
creation, For this reaſon the pleaſure of one whe 
plants is ſomething like that of a poet, who, as Ari- 
floile obſerves, is more delighted with his productions 
than any other writer or artiſt whatſoever. 

Plantations have one advantage in them which is 
not to be found in moſt other works, as they give a 
pleaſure of a more laſting date, and continually im- 
prove in the eye of the planter, When you have finiſh- 
ed a building or any other undertaking of the like 
nature, it immediately decays upon your hands; you ſee 
it brought to its utmoſt point of perfection, and from 
that time haſtening to its ruin. On the contrary, when 
you have finiſhed your plantations, they are ſtill arriv- 
ing at greater degrees of perfetticn as long as you 
live, and appear more I om in every ſucceeding 
year, than they did in the foregoing. 

But I do not only recommend this art to men of 
eſtates as a pleaſing amuſement, but as it is a kind of 
virtuous employment, and may therefore be _ 

Cate 
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cated by moral motives; particularly from the love 
which we ought to have for our country, and the re- 
gard which we ought to bear to our poſterity. As for 
the arft, I need only mention what is frequently obſerv- 
ed by others, that the increaſe of ſoreſt- trees does by 
no means bear a proportion to the deſtruction of them, 
inſomuch that in a few zges the nation may be at a loſs 
to ſupply itſelf with timber ſufficient for the fleets of 
England, I know when a min talks of poſterity in 
matters of this nature, he is looked upon with an eye 
of ridicule Ly the cunning and ſelfiſh part of mankind. 
Moſt people are of the * of an old fellow of a 
College, who when he was preſſed by the ſociety to 
come into ſomething that might redound to the good 
of their ſucceſſors, grew very peeviſh; We are always 
deing, fays he, ſomething fer poſterity, but I would fain 
fee poſter ity as ſomething for us. 

But I think men are inexcuſable, who fail in a duty 
of this nature, ſince it is ſo eaſily diſcharged. When 
a man confiders that the putting a few twigs into the 
ground 1s doing good to one who will make his ap- 
pearance in the world about fifty years hence, or that 
perhaps making one of his own deſcendants eaſy or 
rich, by io inconfiverable an expence, if he finds himſelf 
averſe to it, he muſt conclude that he has a poor and 
baſe heart, void of all generous principles and love to 
mankind. | | 

There is one confſ:deration, which may very much en- 
force what I have here ſaid. Many honeſt minds that 
are naturally diſpoſed to do good in the world, and be- 
come beneficial to mankind, complain within them- 
ſelves that they have not talents for it. This therefore 
is a good office, which is ſuited to the meaneſt capaci- 
ties, and which may be performed by multitudes, u ho 
have not abilities ſufficient to deſerve well of their 
country and to recommend themſelves to their poſte- 
nity by any other method. It is the phraſe of a friend of 
mine, when any uſeful country neighbourdies, that ca 
may trace him: which I look upon as a good funeral ora- 
tion at the death of an honeſt huſbandman, who hath 
left the impreſſions of his induſtry behind him, in the 
place where he has lived. 


Upon 
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Upon the foregoing conſiderations, I can ſcarce for. 
bear repreſenting the ſubje& of this paper as a kind of 
moral virtue: which, as I have already ſhewn, recom. 
mends itſelf likewiſe by the pleaſure that attends it. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that this is none of thoſe turbulent 
pleaſures which is apt to gratity a man in the heats of 
youth; but if it be not ſo tumultuous, it is more laſt. 
ing. Nothing can be more delightful than to enter- 
tain ourſelves with proſpeRs of our own making, and to 
walk under thoſe ſhades which our own induſtry has raiſed. 
Amuſements of this nature compoſe the mind, and lay 
at reſt all thoſe paſſions which are unealy to the ſoul of 
man, beſides that they naturally engender good thoughts, 
and diſpoſe us to laudable contemplations. Many of the 
old philoſophers paſſed away the greateſt parts of their 
lives among their gardens. Epicurus himſelf could not 
think ſenſual — attainable in any other ſcene. 
Every reader who is acquainted with Homer, Virgil, 
and Horace, the greateſt genius's of all antiquity, knows 
very well with how much rapture they have ſpoken on 
this ſubject; and that Virgil in particular has written a 
whole book on the art of planting. 

This art ſeems to have been more eſpecially adapted 
to the nature of man in his primzval ſtate, when he 
had life enough to ſee his productions flouriſh in their 
utmoſt beauty, and gradually decay with him. One 
who lived before the flood might have ſeen a wood of 
the talleſt oaks in the acorn. But F only mention this 
3 in order to introduce, in my next paper, a 

iſtory which I found among the accounts of China, 
and 1 may be looked upon as an antediluvian 
nuove . 


Nlonday, 


day, 
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Hic gelidi fentes, lic mellia prata, lycor:, 
Hic nemus, hic tcto tecum conſumerer ad. 


Virg. Ecl. 10. ver. 42. 


Come ſee what pleaſures in our plains abound ; 

The woods, the fountains, and the flow'ry ground : 

Here I cou'd live, and love, and die with only you, 
DaxvbkEx. 


ILPA was one of the 150 daughters of Zilpah, 

H of the race of Cobu, by whom ſome of the learn- 

ed think is meant Cain. She was exceedingly 
beautiful, and when ſhe was but a girl of threeſcore 
and ten years of ape, received the addreſſes of ſeveral 
who made love to her. Among theſe were two bro- 
thers, Harpath and Shalum. Harpath being the firſt-born, 
was maſter of that fruitful region which lies at the foot 
of mount 7irzah, in the ſouthern parts of China. Sba- 
lem (which is toſay the planter in the Chine/e language) 
poſſeſſed all the neighbouring hills, and that great range 
of mountains which goes under the name of Tirzah. 
Harpath was of a haughty contemptuous ſpirit ; Sha- 
lm was of a gentle difpolition, beloved both by God 
and man. 

It is ſaid that among the antediluvian women, the 
daughters of Coba had their minds wholly ſet upon 
riches ; for which reaſon the beautiful Hela preferred 
Harpath to Shalum, becauſe of his numerous flocks and 
herds, that covered all the low country which runs 
along the foot of mount Tirzah, and is watered by ſe- 
veral fountains and ftreams breaicing out of the ſides of 
that mountain, | 

Harpath made ſo quick a diſpatch of his courtſhip, 
that he married H/pa in the hundredth year of her ane, 
and being of an inſolent temper, laughed to ſcorn his 

brother 
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brother Shalum for having pretended to the beautiful 
Hiita, when he was matter of nothing but a long chain 
of rocks and mountains, This ſo much provoked Sha- 
lum, that he is ſaid to have curſed his Reader in the 
bitterneſs of his heart, and to have prayed that one of 
his mountains might fall upon his head if ever he came 
within the ſhadow of it. 

From this time forward Harath would never ven- 
ture out of the valle''s, but came to an untimely end 
in the z 50th year of his age, being drowned in a river 
as he attempted to croſs it. This river is called to 
. this day from his name who periſhed in it, the river 
Harpath, and, what is very remarkable, iſſues out of 
one of thoſe mountains which Sm wiſhed might fall 
upon his brother, when he curſed kim in the bitterneſs 
of his heart. 

Hilpa was in the 16cth year of her age at the death 
of her huſband, having brought him but 50 children 
before he was ſnatched away, as has been already re- 
lated. Many of the antediluvians made love to the 
young widow, thoagh no one was thought ſo likely to 
ſucceed in her affections as her firſt lover Slum, who 
renewed his court to her about ten years after the death 
of Harpatz; for it was not thought decent in thoſe days 
that a widow ſhould be ſeen by a man within ten years 
after the deceaſe of her huſband. 

Shalum falling into a deep melancholy, and 1 
to take away that objection which had been rai ed 
againſt him when he made his firſt addreſſes to Hiſpa, 
began immediztely after her marriage with Harpath, 
to plant all that mountainous region which fell to 
his lot in the divifion of this country, He knew how 
to adapt every plant to its proper ſoil, and is thought 
to have inherited many traditional fecreis of that art 
from the firſt man. This employment turned at length 
to his profit as well as to his amuſement : His mountains 
were in a few years ſhaded with young trecs, that gra- 
dually ſhot up into groves, woods and foreſts inter- 
mixed with walks and lawns, and gardens ; inſomuch 
that the whole region, from a naked and deiolate 

roſpect, began new to look like a ſecond patadiſe. 
The pleaſantneſs of the place, ard the agreeable diſ- 

| Peſition 
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ſition of Shalum, who was reckoned one of the mild- 
eſt and wiſeſt of all who lived before the flood, drew 
into it multitudes of people, who were 3 
employed in the ſinking of wells, the digging of 
trenches, and the hollowing of trees, for the better 
diſtribution of water through every part of this 
ſpacious plantation. 

The habitations of Shalum looked every vear more 
beautiful in the eyes of /pa, who, after the ſpace of 
70 autumns, was wonderfully pleaſed with the diſtant 
proſpect of Shalum's hills, which were then covered 
with innumerable tufts of trees, and gloomy ſcenes 
that gave a magnificence to the place, and converted it 
into one of the fineſt landſcips the eye of man could 


behold. 


The Chineſe record a letter which Shalum is ſaid to 
have written to Hilba, in the eleventh year of her 
widowhood. I ſhall here tranſlate it, without departing 
from that noble ſimplicity of ſentiments and plainneis 
of manners which appears in the original. 

Shalum was at this time 180 years old, and Ta 
No. 


Shalum, Mater of mncunt Tirzah, to Hilpa, 34 ret of 
the Valleys. 


| In the 788th year e, the creation. 

W have I not ſuffered, O thou daughter of 
Ailpab, ſince thou gaveſt thyſelf away in 
marriage to my rival? I grew weary of the light of 
* the ſun, and have ever ſince been covering myſelf 
* with woods and foreſts. Theſe threeſcore and ten 
years have I bewailcd the Joſs of thee on the tops of 
mount T7rzahb, and ſoothed my melancholy among a 
* thouſand gloomy ſhades of my own raifing. My 
* dwellings are at preſent as the garden of God; every 
* part of them is filled with fruits and flowers, and 
* fountains. The whole mountain is perfumed for thy 
* reception. Come up into it, O my beloved, and 
* let us people this ſpot of the new world with a beau- 
* tiful race of mortals; let us multiply exceedingly 
* among theſe delightfal ſhades, and fill every quarter 

of 
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of them with ſons and daughters. Remember, 0 
thou daughter of Zi pab, that the age of man is but 
a thouſand years; that beauty is the ?zdmiration butof 
a few centuries. It flouriſhes as a mountain oak, or 
as a cedar on the top ot Tirgab, which in three or 
four hundred years will fade away, and never be 
thought of by poſterity, unleſs a young wood ſprings 
from its roots. Think well on this, and remember 
thy neighbour in the mountains, 


GG SS Sa a a6 & © 


Having here inſerted this letter, which I look upon 
as the only antediluvian B/lez-doux now extant, [ 
ſhall in my next paper give the anſwer to it, and the 
ſequel of this ſtory. 


No 585 Wedneſay, Auguſt 25. 


— 


Igſi letitia voces ad ſidera jactant 

Intonſi montes: ipſæ jam carmina rupes, 
Ip/a ſonant arbuſta Virg. Ecl. 5. ver. 63. 
The mountain tops unſhorn, the rocks rejoice ; 


The lowly ſhrubs partake of human voice. 4 
| Dx Y Dex. 


The ſequel of the flory of Shalum and Hilpa. 


HE letter inſerted in my laſt had ſo good an 
| effect upon Hilpa, that ſhe anſwered it in lei 
than a twelvemonth, after the tollowing manner. 


Hilpa, Mifre/s of the valleys, 10 Shalum, Maſter of mount 


irzah. 


In the 789th year of the creation. 
6 HAT have I to do with thee, O Shalum? 
5 Thou praiſeſt Hi/pa's beauty, but art thou not 
ſecretly enamoured with the verdure of her meadows! 
* Art thou not more affected with the proſpect of her 
green 

2 


— 
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green valleys, than thou wouldeſt be with the ſight 
* of her perſon? The * of my herds, and the 
« bleatings of my flocks, make a pleaſant echo in thy 
* mountains, and ſound ſweetly in thy ears. What 
though Jam delighted with the wavings of thy foreſts, 
© and thoſe breezes of perfumes which flow from the 
top of 7irzah: Are theſe like the riches of the val- 
© ley? 

4 I knew thee, O Shalwm; thou art more wiſe and 
happy than any of the ſons of men. Thy dwellings 
are among the cedars; thou ſearcheſt out the diver- 
* ſity of ſoils, thou underſtandeſt the influences of the 
* ſtars, and markeſt the change of ſeaſons. Can a 
woman appear lovely in the eyes of ſuch a one? Diſ- 
quiet me not, O Shalum ; let me alone, that I may 
* enjoy thoſe goodly poſſeſſions which are fallen to my 
© lot. Win me not by thy enticing words. May thy 
* trees increaſe and multiply; mayeſt thou add wood 
to wood, and ſhade to ſhade; but tempt not Hilpa 
* to deſtroy thy ſolitude, and make thy retirement 
* populous. 

The Chineſe ſay, that a little time afterwards ſhe 
accepted of a treat in one of the neighbouring hills 
to which SHalum had invited her. This treat laſted for 
two years, and is ſaid to have coſt Shal/um five hundred 
antelopes, two thouſand oftriches, and a thouſand 
tun of milk; but what moſt of all recommended it, 
was that variety of delicious fruits and pot-herbs, in 
which no perſon then living could any way equal 
Shalum. 

He treated her in the bower which he had planted 
amidſt the wood of nightingales. This wood was 
made up of ſuch fruit- trees and plants as are moft 
agreeable to the ſeveral kinds of ſinging- birds; ſo that 
it had drawn into it all the muſic of the country, and 
was filled from one end of the year to the other with 
the moſt agreeable conſort in ſeaſon. | 
He ſhewed her every day ſome beautiful and ſurpriſ- 
ing ſcene in this new region of wood-lands; and as 
by this means he had all the opportunities he could wiſh 
for of opening his mind to her, he ſucceeded fo well, 
that upon her departure ſhe made him a kind of = 

| male, 
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miſe, and gave him her word to return him a poſitive 
anſwer in leſs than fifty years. 

She had not been long among her own people in the 
valleys, when ſhe received new overtures, and at the {ame 
time a moſt ſplendid viſit from Mifpach, who was a 
mighty man of old, and had built a great city, which 
he called after his own name. Every houſe was made 
for at leaſt a thouſand years, nay there were ſome that 
were leaſed out for three lives; ſo that the quantity 
of ſtone and timber conſumed in this building is ſcarce 
to be imagined by thoſe who live ia the preſent age 
of the world. This great man entertained her with 
the voice of muſical 142 which had been lately 
invented, and danced before her to the ſound of the 
timbrel. He alſo preſented her with ſeveral domeſtic 
utenſils wrought in braſs and iron, which had been 
newly found out for the conveniency of life. In the 
mean time Shalum grew very uneaſy with himſelf, and 
was ſorcly diſpleaſed at Hilpa for the reception which 
ſhe had given to Miſhpach, inſomuch that he never wrote 
to her or ſpoke of her during a whole revolution of 
Saturn; but finding that this intercourſe went no farther 
than a viſit, he again renewed his addrefles to her, who 
Curing his long — is ſaid very often to have caſt 
a wiſhing eye upon mount Tirzab. 

Her mind continued wavering about twenty years 
longer between Shalum and Miſpach; for though her in- 
clinations favoured the former, her intereſt pleaded 
very powerfully for the other. While her heart was in 
this unſettled condition, the following accident hap- 
pened which determined her choice. A high tower of 
wood that ſtood in the city of Miſpach having caught 
fire by a flaſh of lightning, in a few days reduced the 
whole town to aſhes. Mi pach reſolved to rebuild the 
place whatever it ſhould coſt him; and having _ 
deſtroyed all the timber of the country, he was for 
to have recourſe to Shalum, whoſe foreſts were now 
two hundred years old. He purchaſed theſe woods 
with ſo many herds of cattle and flocks of ſheep, and 
with ſuch a vaſt extent of fields and paſtures, that Sha- 
lun was now grown more wealthy than Mijhpach ; 
and therefore appearcd ſo charming in the eyes 

Zilpat's 
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Zilpach's daughter, that ſhe no longer refuſed him in 
marriage. On the day in which he brought her up into 
the mountains he raiſed a moſt prodig1ous pile of cedar 
and of every ſwcet ſmelling wocd, which reached above 
3ec cubits in height: He alſo caſt into the pile bundles 
of myrrh and ſheaves of ſpikenard, enriching it with 
every ſpicy ſhrub, and making it fat with the gums of 
his plantations. This was the burnt-offering which 
Shalum offered in the day of his eſpouſals: The ſmoke 
of it aſcended up to heaven, and filled the whole coun- 
try with incenſe and perfume. 


Ne 586 Friday, Auguſt 27. 
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— rin v rurfant homines, cogitane, curont, a- 
dent, quæ que aguiit vigilauics, agitantque, ea cuigue in 
/emmno accidunt. Cic. de Div. 

The things, which employ mens waking thoughts 
and actions, recur to their imaginations in ſleep. 

B which is built upon a thought that is new, and 
very well carried on; for which reaſons I ſhall 


give it to the public without alteration, addition, or 
amendment. 


Y the laſt poſt I received the following letter 


SIX, 


T was a good piece of advice which Pyrbageras 
1 gave to his ſcholars, That every night before they 
ſlept they ſhould examine what they had been doing 
that day, and fo diſcover what actions were worthy 
of purſuit to-morrow, and what little vices were to 
be prevented from {lipping unawares into a habit. If 
I might ſecond the philoſopher's advice, it ſhould be 
mine, that in a morning before my ſcholar roſe, 
he thould confider what he had been aboutth:t mght, 
and with the ſame ſtrictneſs, as if the condition he 
Vor. VIII. F has 
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has believed himſelf to be in, was real. Such a 
ſcrutiny into the actions of his fancy muſt be of con- 
ſiderable advantage, for this reaſon, becauſe the cir. 
cumſtances which a man imagines himſelf in during 
ſleep, are generally ſuch as intirely favour his incli- 
nations good or bad, and give him imaginary oppor. 
tunites of purſuing them to the utmoſt; ſo that his 
temper will lie fairly open to his view, while he con- 
ſiders how it is moved when free from thoſe conſtraints 
which the accidents of real life put it under. Dreams 
are certainly the reſult of our waking thoughts, and 
our daily hopes and fears are what give the mind 
ſuch nimble reliſhes of pleaſure, and ſuch ſevere 
touches of pain in its midnight rambles. A man that 
murders his enemy, or deſerts his friend in a erezm, 
had need to guard his temper againſt revenge and in- 
gratitude, and take heed that he be not tempted to 
do a vile thing in the purſuit of falſe, or the neglect 
of true honour. For my part, I ſeldom receive a 
benefit, but in a night or two's time, I make moſt 
noble returns for it; which though my benefactor is 
nat a whit the better for, yet it pleaſes me to think that 
it was from a principle of gratitude in me, that my 
mind was ſucceptible of ſuch generous tranſport while 
I thought myſelf repaying the kindneſs of my friend: 
And I have often been ready to beg pardon, inſtead 
of returning an injury, after conſidering, that when 
the offender was in my power I had carried my re- 
ſentments much too far, 

I think it has been obſerved in the courſe of your 
pax ers, how much one's happineſs or miſery may de- 
pend upon the imagination: Of which truth thoſe 
ſtrange workings of fancy in ſleep are no inconſider- 
able inſtances ; ſo that not only the advantage a man 
has of making diſcoveries of himſelf, but a regard to 
his own eaſe or diſquiet, may induce him to accept 
of my advice. Such as are willing to comply with 
it, I ſhall put into a way of doing 1t with pleaſure, 
by obſerving only one maxim which I ſhall give them, 
wiz. To go to bed with à mind entirely free ſrom paſſicu, 
and à bouy cicar of the aſt inte nperance. 


They 
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* They indeed who can fink into ſleep with their 
thoughts leſs calm or innocent than they ſhould be, 
do but plunge themſelves into ſcenes of guilt and 

miſery ; or they whoare willing to purchaſe any mid- 
night r for the ſatis faction of a full meal, 
* or a ſkin full of wine; theſe I have nothing to ſay 

to, as not knowing how to invite them to reflections 
full of ſhame and horror: but thoſe that will obſerve 
this rule, I promiſe them they ſhall awake into health 
and chearfulneſs, and be capable of recounting with 
delight thoſe glorious moments, wherein the mind has 
been indulging itſelf in ſuch luxury of thought, tech 
noble hurry of imagination. Suppoſe a man's going 
ſupperleſs to bed ſhould introduce him to the table of 
ſome great prince or other, where he ſhall be enter- 
tained with the nobleſt marks of honour and plenty, 
and do ſo much buſineſs after, that he ſhall riſe with 
as good a ſtomach to his breakfaſt as if he had faſted 
all night long; or ſuppoſe he ſhould ſee his deareſt 
friends remain all night in great diſtreſſes, which he 
could inſtantly have diſengaged them from, could he 
have been content to have gone to bed without the 
other bottle; believe me theſe effects of fancy are no 
contemptible conſequences of commanding or indulg- 
ing one's appetite. | | 
* I forbear recommending my advice upon many 
* other accounts until I hear BW you and your readers 
« reliſh what I have already ſaid; among whom if 
there be any that may pretend it is uſeleſs to them, 
© becauſe they never dream at all, there may be others 

perhaps, who do little elſe all day long. Were every 
one as ſenſible as I am of what happens to him in his 
* ſlcep, it would be no diſpute whether we paſs ſo 
* conſiderable a portion of our time in the condition 
* of ſtocks and tones, or whether the ſoul were not 
* perpetually at work upon the principle of thought. 
However, it is an honeſt endeavour of mine to per- 
ſuade my countrymen to reap ſome advantage from 
* ſo many unreguarded hours, and as ſuch you will eu- 
courage it. 


II fall conclude with giving you a ſketch or two of 
* my way of proceeding. 
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* Tf I have any buſineſs of conſequence to do to- 
morrow, I am ſcarce dropt aſleep to-night but I am 
in the midſt of it, and when awake I confider the 
whole proceſſion of the affair, and get the advantage 
of the next day's experience before the ſun has riſen 
upon it. 

There is ſcarce a great poſt but what I have ſome 
time or other been in; but my behaviour while I 
was maſter of a college, pleaſes me ſo well, that when- 
cver there is a province of that nature vacant, I in- 
tend to ſtep in as ſoon as I can. 


© have done many things that would not paſs exa- 


mination, when I have had the art of flying or bein 


* inviſthle; for which reaſon I am glad I am not pol- 


ſeſſed of thoſe extraordinary qualities. 

* Laſtly, Mr. SpeEcTAToOR, | have been a great cor- 
reſpondent of yours, and have read many of my Jet- 
ters in your paper which I never wrote you. If you 
have a mind I ſhould really be ſo, I have got a par- 
cel of viſions and other miſcellanies in my noQtuary, 
v. hich I ſhall ſend to enrich your paper with on pro- 


per occaſions. 


Orferd, Aug. 20. 7 am, &C. 
John Shallow, 
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Ie, Linde tai. Perf. Sat. 3. ver. 30. 


I know thee to thy buttom ; from within 
Thy ſhiallow centre, to the utmoſt ſkin. DRWDEx. 
HOUGH the author cf the following viſion 13 
unknown to me, | :m apt to think it may be 
the work of that ingen:ous Gentleman, who 
promiſed me, ia the laſt paper, ſome extracts out of 
his noctuary. 


S 1 PR, 
" F Was the other day reading the life of Mal cmct. 
1 Among many other extravagances, I find it re- 


corded of that impoſtor, that in the fourth year of 
his age the angel Gabriel caught him up while he was 
among his play-fellows, and carrying him afide, cut 
* open his breaſt, plucked out his heart, and wrurg 
out of it that black drop of blood, in which, ſay 
the Turki/h divines, is contained the Femmes Peccati, 
ſo that he was free from ſin ever after. I imme- 
diately ſaid to myſelf, though this ſtory be a fiction, a 
very good moral may be drawn from it, would every 
man but apply it to himſelf, and endeavourto ſquecze 
out of his heart whatever {ins or il Qualities he fires 
in it. 
* While my mind was wholly taken up with this 
contemplation, I infer.ibly fell into a moſt pleaßng 
lumber, when methought tv/o porters entered my 
chamber carrying a large cheſt between them, At- 
ter having ſet it down in the middle of the room they 
* departed. I immediately endeavoured to op- M het 
* was ſent me, when a ſhape, like that in which we 
paint our Angels, appeared before me, and forbad 
* me. Incloſed, {aid he, are the Learts of fcveral of 
EY * YCur 
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vour friends and acquaintance ; but before you can 
be qualified to ſee and animadvert on the failings of 
others, you mult be pure yourſelf; whercupon he 
drew out his inciſton knife, cut me open, took out 
my heart and began to ſqueeze it. I was in a great 
confuiton, to ſce how many things, which I had al- 
ways cheriſhed as virtues, itiucd out of my heart on 
this occalion., In Niort, atter it had been thoroughly 
iq uecged, it looked like an empty bladder, when the 
phantom. breathing a freſh particle of divine air into 
it, reſtored it ſafe to its former repoſitory ; and having 
ſewed me up, we beg an to examine the cheſt. 

* The hearts were all inclofed in tranſparent phials, 
and preſerved in liquor which looked like ſpirits of 
wine. The fiſt which I caſt my eye upon, I was 
afraid would have broke the glaſs which contained it, 
It ſnot up and down, with incredible ſwiftneſs, 
through the liquor in which it ſwam, and very fre- 
queritly bounced againit the ſide of the phial. The 
Feines or ſpot in the middle of it, was not large but 
of a red fiery colour, and ſeemed to be the cauſe of 
theſe violent agitations. That, ſays my inſtructor, 
is the heart of Tom Dread-Nought, who behaved him- 
ſelf well in the late wars, but, has for theſe ten years 
laſt pait been aiming at ſome poſt of honour to no 
purpoſe. He is lately retired into the country, where 
quite choaked up with ſpleen and choler, he rails 
at better men than himſelf, and will be for ever un- 
eaiy, becauſe it is impoſſible, he ſhould think his me- 
rit ſufficiently rewarded. The next heart that I exa- 
mined was remarkable for its ſmallneſs; it lay ſtill 
at the bottom of the phial, and I could hardly per- 
ceive that it beat at all. Ihe Femes was quite black, 
and had almoſt diffuſed itſelf over the whole heart. 
This, ſays my interpreter, is the heart of Dick G/oomy, 
who never thirſted after any thing but money. Not- 
withſtanding all his endeavours, he is ſtill poor. This 
has flung him into a moſt deplorable ſtate of melan- 
choly and deſpair. He is a compoſitien of envy and 
iuleneſs, hates mankind, but gives them their re- 
venge by being more uneaſy to himſelf than to any 
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The phial I looked upon next contained a large 
fair heart, which beat very ſtrongly. The Fees or 
{pot in it was exceeding {ſmall ; but I could not help 
obſerving, that which way ſoever I turned the phial 
it always appeared uppermoſt, and in the 2 
peint of light. The heart you are examining, ſays 
my companion, belongs to I/7{] Ir thy. He has, in- 
deed, a moſt nobie tou), and is poſteſſed of a thou— 
fand good qualities. The ſpeck which you diico- 
ver 15 Fam. 
Here, ſays the angel, is the heart of Free/;we, your 
intimate friend. Freelowe and 1, ſaid 1, are at preſent 
very cold to one another, and 1 do not care for look - 
ing on the heart of a men, which I fear is overcaſt 
with rancour. My teacher commanded me to look 
upon it; I did fo, and to my unſpeakable ſurpriſe, 
found that a ſmall ſwelling ſpot, which 1 at firſt took 
to be Li- auill towards me, was only Paſten, and that 
upon my nearer inſpection it wholly diſappeared; 
upon which the phantom told me Free/ove was one of 
the beſt natured men alive. 
This, ſays my teacher, is a female heart of your 
acquaintance, 1 found the Fomes in it of the largeſt 
ſize, and of a hundred different colours, which were 
ſtill varying every moment. Upon my aſking to 
whom it belonged, J was informed that it was the 
heart of Ceguetilla. | 
* I ſet it down, and drew out another, in which I tool: 
tac Fomcs at firſt ſight to be very ſmall, bat was amazed 
to ſind, that, as 1 looked Redfaftiy upon it, it grew 
All larger. It was the heart of MI, a nected prude 
who lives the next door to me. 
I ſhow you this, ſays the phantom, becauſe it is 
indeed a rarity, and you have the happineſs to know 
the perſon to whom it belongs. He then put into my 
hands a large cryital glaſs, that incloſed an heart, in 
which, though Iexamaned it with the utmoſt nicety, I 
could not perceive any blemiſh. 1 made no ſcruple 
to afhrm that it muſt be the heart of Scragbina. and 
was glad, but not ſurpriſed, to find that it was ſo. She 
is indeed, continued my guide, the ornament, as 
well as the cuvy, of her ſex; at theſe laſt Words he 
F 4 pointed 
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5 pointe] to the hrarts of ſcreral of her female ac- 

quaintanes which lay in different phials, and had 
very large ſpots in them, all of a deep blue. You 
ate not to wonder, favs he. that you lee no ſpot in 
an heart, whoſe innocence has been proof againſt all 
„te COr7Uptions Of a depraved ane, If it has any 


blemiſt., it is too mail te be diſcovered by human 
dee. 

id it doen, and took up the hearts of other fe- 
mac, in: Hof which the Ferre ran in ſeveral veins, 
* which were twited together, and made a very per- 
plexcd figa e. I akon the meaning of it, and was 
told it re pteſented Heccit. 

* 1 ſrowidd have been glad 3 have examined the 
« hearts ot {.ycral of my acquaint. nce, whom I knew 


ta be particalatiꝝ addicted to drinking, gaming, in- 
* tFiguing, Se. but my interpreter told me, I mult let 


* thatalone unt'l another opportunity, and flang down 
* the cover cf the cheſt with fo much violence, as im- 
« mediately awoke me. 


LE TILES ESI A 
Ne 583 Wedneſday, September 1. 
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Dleltis, omuis in imbeciliitate 1 & grate, Sf caritas. 
Cicero. 
You pretend that all kindneſs and benevolence 15 found- 
ed in wearnels. 


I ſanablé, aud a- aſocizble being; capable of be- 
Xx . n 
+ coming himſelf either Lappy or miſerable, and 
of contiibutitg to the happineſs or miſery of his fel- 
low creatures. Suitably to this double capacity, the 
contrixer of human nature hath wiſely furniſhed it 
with two principles of action, ſelf-love and Lenevo- 
* — 3 
lence; deſigned one oi them to render man wake ful to 
hi: gen rerfonal intereſt, the other to difgnie him for 
giving k's utmoſt 2fi%ance to all engaged in the fame 
purſuit, Vis is ſuch an account Gr our frame, io 
agreeable 


[ AN raay be conſidered in two views, as a rca- 
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agreeable to reaſon, ſo much for the honour of cur 
Maker, and the credit of our ſpecies, that it may ap- 
pear ſomewhat unaccountable what ſhould ir duce men 
to repreſent human nature as they do under characters 
of diſadvantage, or, having Erav/n it with a little and 
ſordid afpct, what pleaſure they can poſfbly take in 
iuch a picture. Do they reflec that it is their own, 
and, if we would believe themſelves, is net mote odious 
than the original? One of the firſt that taiked in this 
lotty ſtrain of our nature was Zpicurss. Bencfieence, 
would his jollowers ſay, is all founded in weakneſs; 
aud, whatever he pretended, the kindneſs that paſſeth 
between men and men is by every man directed to 
himielf. This, it muſt be confeſled, is of a piece witl. 
tue reſt of that hopeful philoſophy, which having 
pr man up out of the four clements, attributes his 
cing to chance, and derives all his actions frem an un- 
intelligible declinationof atoms. And for theſe gloricus 
c:icoveries the poet is beyond meaſure tranſported in 
tne praiſes of his hero, as if he muſt needs be ſcine-. 
taing more than man, only for an endeavour to prove 
knat man is in nothing ſuperior to beaſts. In this 
ſchool was Mr. bes inſtructed to ſpeak after the 
lame manner, if he did not rather draw his know- 
ledge from an obſervation of his own temper; ſor he 
fomewhere unluckily lays down this as a rule, That 
* trom the ſimilitudes of thoughts and paſſions of one 
man to the thoughts and paſſions of another, wholo- 
ever looks into himſelf and confiders what he doth 
when he thinks, hopes, fears, &c. and upon what 
grounds; he ſhall hereby read and know what are 
the thoughts aud paſſions of all other men, upon the 
like occations.* Now we will allow Mr. Haltet to 
know beſt how he was inclined: but in earneſt, I 
ſnould be hcartily out of conceit with myſelf, if I 
thi uyht myſelf of this unamiable temper, as he aftrms, 
and thould have as little kindneſs for myſelf as for 
auy body in the world. Hitherto I always imagined 
that Kind and benevolent propenſions were the origi— 
nal growth of the heart of man, and, however check- 
ed and overtopped by counter inclinations that have 
ligce ſprung up within us, have ſtill ſome force in the 
Fs; welt 
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worſt of tempers, and a conſiderable influence on the 
beſt. And, methinks, it is a fair ſtep towards the proof 
of this, that the moſt beneficent of all Beings is He 
who hath an abſolute fulneſs of perfection in himſelf, 
who gave exiſtence to the univerſe, and ſo cannot be 
ſuppoſed to want that which he communicated, with- 
out diminiſhing from the plenitude of his own power 
and happineſs. The philoſophers before mentioned 
have indeed done all that in them lay to invalidate this 
argument; for placing the gods in a ſtate of the moſt 
elevated bleſſedneſs, they deſeribe them as ſelfiſh as we 
poor miſerable mortals can be, and ſhut them out from 
i concern for mankind, upon the {core of their having 
no necd cf us. But it he that fitteth in the heavens 
wants not us, we ſtand in continual need of him; 
and ſurely, next to the ſurvey of the immenſe treaſur:s 
of his own mind, the moſt exalted pleaſure he receives 
i» from beholding millions of creatures lately drawn 
cut of the gulph of non-exiſtence, rejoicing in the va- 
rious degrees of being and happineſs im arted to them, 
And as this is the true, the glorious character of the 
deity, ſo in forming a reaſonable creature he would 
not, if poſſible, ſuffer his image to paſs out of his hands 
unadorned with a reſemblance of himſelf in this mot 
lovely part of his nature. For what complacency could 
2 mind, whoſe love is as unbounded as his knowledge, 
have in a work ſo unlike himſelf? a creature that ſhould 
be capable of knowing and converſing with a vaſt cir- 
cle of objects, and love none hut himſelf ? What pro- 
portion would there be between the head and the heart 
ef ſuch a creature, its aſfections, and its underſtanding ? 
Or could a ſociety of ſuch creatures, with no other 

tot:cm but ſelt- love on which to maintain a commerce, 

ever fouriſh # reaſon, it is certain, would oblige every 

man to purſue the general haypineſs, as the means 

to procure and eſtabliſh his own, and yet, if beſides 

this confideration, there were not a natural in— 

ſtinct, promptiug men to deſire the welfare and fatis- 

faction of others, ſelf love, in defance of the admoni- 

tions of reaſon, weuld quickly run all things into a ſtate 

of war and contuſion. As nearly intereſted as the ſoul 

is in the fate of tie body, our providert creator faw it 

| neccſfary, 
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neceſſary, by the conſtant retarns of hunger and thirſt, 
thoſe 1mportant appetites, to put it in mind of its 
charge; knowing that if we ſhould eat and drink no 
oftner than cold abſtracted ſpeculation ſhould put us 
upon theſe exerciſes, and then leave it to reaſon to pre- 
ſcribe the quantity, we ſhould foon refine ourſelves out 
of this bodily life. And indecd, it is obvious to re- 
mark, that we follow nothing heartily unleſs carried to 
it by inclinations which anticipate our reaſon, and, like 
a bias, draw the mind ſtrongly towards it. In order, 
therefore, to eſtabliſh a perpetual intercourſe of bene- 
fits amongſt mankind, their Maker would not fail to 
ive them this generous prepoſſeſſion of benevolence, 
if, as I have ſaid it were poſſible, and from whence can 
we go about to argue its impoſſibility? Is it incon- 
ſiſtent with ſelf-love? Are their motions contrary ? No 
more than the diurnal rotation of the earth is oppoſed 
to its annual; or its motion round its own centre, which 
might be improved as an illuſtration of felf-love, to 
that which wharls it about the common centre of the 
world, anſwering to univerſal benevolence. Is the 
force of ſclt-love abated, or its intereſt prejudiced by 
benevolence ? So far from it, that benevolence, though 
a diſtinct principle, is extremely ſerviceable to ſelt- 
love, and then doth moſt ſervice when it is leaſt de- 
ſig ned 
But to deſcend from reaſon to matter of fact; the 
pity which ariſes on e of perſons in diſtreſs, and 
the ſatisfaction of mind which is the conſequence of 
having removed them into a happier ſtate, are inſtead 
of a thouſand arguments to prove ſuch a thing as a 
diſintereſted benevolence. Did pity proceed from :: 
reflexion we make upon our liableneſs to the ſame ill 
accidents we ſee befal others, it were nothing to the 
preſent purpoſe; but this is aſſigning an artificial cauſe 
of a natural paſſion, and can by no means be admitted 
as a tolerable account of it, becauſe children and 
perſons moſt thoughtleſs about their own condition, 
and incapabl2 of entering into the proſpe&s of futu- 
rity, feel the moſt violent touches of compaſſion. And 
then as to that charming delight which immediately 
follows the giving joy to another, or relieving his ſor- 
LOW, 
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row, and 15, when the objects are numerous, and the 
kindneſs of importance, really inexpreſſible, what can 
this be owing to but a conſciouſneſs of a man's having 
done ſomething praiſe-worthy, and expreſſive of a 
great ſoul ? Whereas, if in all this he only ſacrificed to 
vanity and felf.love, as there would be nothing brave 
in actions that make the mot ſhining appearance, ſo 
nature would not have rewarded them with this divine 
pleaſure; nor could the commendations, which aperſon 
receives for benefits done upon ſelfiſh views, be at all 
more ſatisfictory, than when he is appiauded for what 
he doth without deſign; becnuſe in both caſes the ends 
of ſelf-love are equally anſ{yered. Ihe conſcier.ce of 
approving ones ſelf a benefactor to mankind 1s the 
nobleſt recompence for being {o; doubtleſs it is, and 
the moſt intereſted cannot propoſe any thing ſo much 
to their own advantage; notwithſtanding which, the 
inclination is nevertheleſs unſelfiſh. The pleaſure 
which attends the gratification of our hunger and thirſi, 
13 not the cauſe of theſe appetites; they are previous 
to any ſuch proſpect; and ſo likewiſe is the defire of 
doing good; with this difference, that being ſeated 
in the intellectual part, this laſt, though antecedent to 
reaſon, may yet be improved and regulated by it, and, 
I will add, is no otherwiie a virtue than as it is fo. 
Thus have I contended for the Gignity of that nature 
I have the honour to partake of, and, after all the 
evidence produced, think I have a right to conclude, 
a”2inkthe motto of this paper, that there is ſuch a thing 
1 genetroſity in the world. Though if I were under a 
nitake in this, I ſhould fay as Cicero in relation to the 
immortality of the ſoul, I willingly err, and ſhould be- 
lic ve it very much for the intereſt of mankind to lie un- 
der the ſame dæluſion. For the contrary notion, naturally 
t-nds to difpirit tue mind, and ſinks it into ameanneſs fa- 
tal to the God-like zeal of doing good: As on the other 
hand, it teaches people to be ungrateful, by poſſeſſing 
them wich a perſuaſion concerning their benefactors, 
that they have no regard to them in the benefits they 
beſtow. Now lie that baniſhes gratitude from among 
men, by ſo doing ſtops up the ſtream of * 
or 
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For though in conferring kindneſſes, a truly generou 
man doth not aim at a return, yet he looks to che quali- 
ties of tlie perſon obliged, and as nothing renders a per- 
ſon more unwor thy of a benefit, than his being without 
all reſentment of it, he will not be extremely forward 
to oblige ſuch a man. 


No 589 Friday, September 3. 
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Perſequitur ſcelus ille ſuum : labefaFagne tandem 

Ictibus innumeris adductague fiun:bus arber 

Corruit — Ovid. Met. I. 8. ver. 774. 

The impious ax he plies; loud ſtrokes reſound; 

»Till drag'd with ropes, and fell'd with many a 
wound, 

The looſen'd tree comes ruſhing to the ground. 


SIR, 


Am ſo great an admirer of trees, that the ſpot of 
I ground I have choſen to build a ſmall ſeat upon, 
in the country, is almoſt in the midſt of a large 
wood. I was obliged, much againſt my will, to cut 
* down ſeveral trees, that I might have any ſuch thing 
* as a walk in my gardens ; but then I have taken cure 
* to leave the ſpace, between every walk, as much a 
* wood as I found it. The moment you turn either to 
* the right or left, you are in a foreſt, where nature 
« preſents you with a much more beautiful ſcene than 
could bave been raĩſed by art. 
© Inſtead of T:lips or Carnaticrs, I can ſheve you Cats 
in my gardens of four hundred years ſtanding, and a 
* knot of Eu that might ſhelter a troop of hocte from 
the rain. 
It is not without the utmoſt indignation, that Lob- 
+ ſerve ſeveral prodigal young hcirs in the neigh bour- 
© hood, felling down the muſt glorious monuments of 
© their anceſtors induſtry, and ru;ning, in a day, the 
product of ages. 


« Iam 
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* I am mightily pleaſed with your diſcourſe upon 
planting, which put me upon looking into my books 
to give vou ſome account of the veneration the an- 
cients had for trees. There is an old tradition, that 
Abraham planted a Cypreſs, a Pine and a Cedar, and that 
theſe three incorporated into one tree, which was cut 
down for the building of the temple of Slams. 
* Tiderus, who lived in the reign of Conſtantius, aſſures 
us, that he ſaw, even in his time, that famous Oat in 
the plains of Mambre, under which 4broham is report- 
ed to have dwelt, and adds, that the people looked 
upon 1t with a great veneration, and preſerved it as a 
ſacred tree. 
The heathens ſtill went farther, and regarded it as 
the higheſt piece of ſacrilege to injure certain trees 
which they took to be protected by ſome deity. The 
ſtory of Er;*250:, the grove at Dedona, and that at 
Delphi, are all inſtances of this kind. 
If we conſider the machine in Virgil, fo much 
blamed by leveral critics in this light, we ſhall haruly 
think it too violent. 
« _Eneas, when he built his fleet in order to ſail for 
Tioly, was obliged to cut down the grove on mount 
Ida, which however he durſt not do until he had ob- 
tained leave from Cytele, to whom it was dedicated. 
The goddeſs could not but think herſelf obliged to 
protect theſe ſhips, which were made of conſecrated 
timber, after a very extraordinary manner, and there- 
fore deſired Jupiter, that they might not be obnoxi- 
ous to the power of waves or winds. Tupiter would 
not grant this, but promiſed her, that as many as 
came ſafe to 7:aly ſhould be transformed into god- 
ceſſes of the ſca; which the poet tells us was accorc- 
ingly executed. 
And now at length the number*d hours were come, 
Prefix'd by fates irrevocable dcom, 
When the great mother of the God's wvas free 
To ſade her ſhips, and finiſh Jove's decree. 
Fir/t, from the quarter of the morn, there ſprung 
A l:ght that fian'd the heavens, and ſpot along © 1 
en 
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T hen from a cloua, fring d round <cith golden fires, 

Were timbrels heard, and Berecynthian quires : 

And laſt a voice, with more than mortal ſounds, 

Bath hoſts in arms oppos'd With equal horror wounass 
O Trojan race, yeur needle: aid forbear ; 

And know my ſhips are my peculiar care. 

With greater eaje the bold Rutulian may, 

With hiſſing brands, aticmpt to burn the ſea, 

Than ſinge my ſacred pincs. But you, my charge, 

Less d from your creo ted onchors lanch at large, 

Exalted each a nrupb : Forſake the ſand, 

And ſzvim the tas, at Cybele's command. 

No ſeoner had the gedde/s ceas'd to /peah, 

When lo, tb obedient ſhips their haul/ers break ; 

Aud ſtrange to tell, like Dolphins in the main, 

T hey plunge their prows, and divc, and ſpring again © 

As many beauteous maids the hillaaus feveep, 


fs rede before tall weſſels en he deep. 
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Dryden's Virg. 


* The -ommon opinion concerning the nymphs, 
whom the ancients called Hamadryads, is more to the 
* honour of trees than any thing yet mentioned. It 
* was thought the fate of theſe nymphs had ſo near a 
* dependence on ſome trees, more eſpecially oaks, that 
they lived and died together. For this reaſon they 
were extremely * to ſuch perſons who pre- 
ſerved thoſe trees with which their being ſubſiſted. 
ApolBnius tells us a very remarkable ſtory to this pur- 
poſe, with which I ſhall conclude my letter. 

A certain man, called RH , obſerving an old 
* oak ready to fall, and being moved with a fort of 
compaſſion towards the tree, ordered his ſervants 19 
pour in freſh earth at the roots of it, and ſet it up- 
right. The Hamadryad or rymph, who muſt neceſ- 
* ſarily have periſhed with th+ trec, appeared to him 
the next Gay, and after having returned him her 
thanks, told him, ſhe was ready to grant whatever 
* he ſhould aſk. As ſhe was extremely beautiful, 
* Rhzcas defired he might be cateriained as her lover. 
* The Hameadryad, not much diſpleaſed with the requeſt, 
promiſed to give him a meeting, but commanded uy 

or 
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for ſome days to abſtain from the embraces of all other 
women, adding that ſhe would ſend a bee to him, to 
let him know when he was to be happy. RNA. 
was, it ſeems, too much addicted to gaming, and hap. 
pened to be in a run of ill-luck when the faithtul hee 
came buzzing about h'm ; fo that intea of minding 
bis kind invitation, Le had like to have killed him for 
his pains. The Hamadrzad was fo provoked at her 
own diſappointment, and the ill uſage of her metler- 
ger, that the deprived Rieczs of the ute of his limbs, 
However, fays the ſtory he was not ſo muc!i1 a cripple, 
but he made a ſhift to cut down the tree, and conie- 
quently to fell his miſtrets, 
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Aſiluo lubintur tempora motu 

Nun fecns ac umu. Negie enim cenifiere lumen 

Ae dt vis hora petefl e fed nt anda imtreciule uud, 
rpturgue frier VEnients, ine Gur pricvem, 

Tempera fie figiuunt pariter, paritirque ſequuntar ; 

Et nova ſunt ſemper. Nam gu fuit ante, reliddum ; 

Filque grad haud fucrat ? numentagite wma novartur. 


Ovid. Met. I. 15. ver. 179. 


F'en times are in perpetual tux, and run, 

Like rivers ſrom their fountains, rolling on, 

For time, no more than ſtreams, is at a ſtay; 

The flying hour is ever on her way: 

And as the fountain ſtill ſupplies her ſtore ; 

The wave behind impels the wave before ; 

Thus in ſucceſſive courſe the minutes run, 

And urge their predeceſſor minutes on, 

Still moving, ever new: For former things 

Are laid af, like abdicated kings; 

And ev'ry moment alters what 15 done, 

And innovates ſome act, till then unknown. 
D&YDEN, 


Toe following dijceurſe cemes from the ſam: hand with the 
Heis upon inſfiuitude. 


E conſider infinite ſpace as an expanſion with- 

out a circumference: We conſider eternity, or 
inſinite duration, as a line that has neither a 
beginning nor an end. In our ſpeculations of infinite 
ſpace, we conſider that particular place in which we 
exiſt, as a kind of centre to the whole expanſion. In 
our ſpeculations of eternity, we conſider the time which 
is preſent to us as the middle, which divides the whole 
live into two equal parts, For this reaſon, many By 
authors 


authors compare the preſent time to an iſthmus or nar- 
row neck of land that riſes in the midſt of an ocean, 
immeaſurably diffuſed on either ſide of it. 

Philoſophy, and indeed common fenſe, naturally 
throws eternity under two diviſions ; which we may 
call in Engliſb, that eternity which is paſt, and that eter. 
nity which is to come. The learned terms of Hier- 
ritas a parte ante, and Aternitas d parte peſt, may be 
more amuling to the reader, but can have no other idea 
afixed to them than what is conveyed to us by thoſe 
words, an eternity that is paſt, and an eternity that is 
to come. Each of theſe extremities is bounded at the 
one extreme; or, in other words, the former has an 
end, and the latter a beginning. 

Let us firſt of all conſider that eternity which is paſt, 
reſerving that which is to come for the ſubject of ano- 
ther paper. The nature of this eternity is utterly in- 
conceivable by the mind of man : Our reaſon demon- 
ſtrates to us that it has been, but at the ſame time can 
frame no idea of it, but what is big with abſurdity and 
contradiction, We can have no other conception of 
any duration which is paſt, than that all of it was onee 
preſent ; and whatever was once preſent, is at ſome 
certain diſtance from us, and whatever is at any certain 
diſtance from us, be the diſtance never ſo remote, can- 
not be eternity. The very notion of any duration's 
being paſt, implies that it was once preſent; for the 
idea of being once preſent, is actually included in the 
idea of its being paſt. This therefore is a depth not 
to be ſounded by human underſtanding. We are ſure 
that there has been an eternity, and yet contradict our- 
ſelves when we meaſure this eternity by any noticu 
which we can frame of it. 

If we go to the bottom of this matter, we ſhall find 
that the difficulties we meet with in our conceptions of 
eternity proceed from this ſingle reaſon, that we can 
have no other idea of any kind of duration, than tha: 
by which we ourſelves, and all other created beings do 
exiſt ; which is, a ſucceſſive duration made up oi paſt, 
preſent, and to come. There is nothing which exilts 
atter this manner, all the parts of whoſe exiſtence vere 
dot once actually preicnt, and conſequently may be 
reached 
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reached by a certain number of years applied to it. We 
may aſcend as high as we pleaſe, and employ our being 
to that eteraity which is to come, in adding millions 
of years to millions of years, and we can never come 
up to any fountain head of duration, to any beginning 
in eternity : But at the ſame time we are ſure, that 
whatever was once preſent does lic within the reach of 
numbers, though perhaps we can never be able to put 
enough of them together for that purpœſe. We may as 
well ſay, that any thing may be acually preſent in any 
part of infinite ſpace, which does not lie at a certain 
diſtance from us, as that any part of infinite duration 
was once actually preſent, and does not alſo lie at ſome 
determined diſtance from us. The diſtance in both 
caſes may be immeaſurable and indefinite as to our fa- 
culties, but our reaſon tells us that it cannot be ſo in 
itſelf. Here therefore is that difficulty which human 
underſtanding is not capable of ſurmounting. We are 
ſure that ſomething muſt have exiſted from eternity, 
and are at the ſame time unable to conceive, that any 
thing which exiſts, according to our notion of exiſtence, 
can have exiſted from eternity. 

It is hard for a reader, who has not rolled this thought 
in his own mind, to follow in ſuch an abſtracted ſpecu- 
lation; but I have been the longer on it, becauſe [ 
think it is a demonſtrative argument of the being and 
eternity of a God : And though there are many other 
demonſtrations which lead us to this great truth, I do 
not think we ought to lay afide any proofs in this 
matter, which the light of reaſon has ſuggeſted to us, 
eſpecially when it is ſuch a one as has been urged by 
men famous for their penetration and force of under- 
ſtanding, and which appears altogether concluſive to 
thoſe who will be at the pains to examine 1t. 

Having thus conſidered that eternity which 1s paſt, 
according to the beſt idea we can frame of it, I ſhall 
now draw up thoſe ſeveral articles on this ſubjeQ, 
which are dictated to us by the light of reaſon, and 
which may be looked upon as the crecd of a philoſo- 
pher in this great point, 
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Firft, It is certain that no Being could have made 
itſelf; for if fo, it muſt have acted before it was, 
which is a contradiction. 

Sceendiy, Vhat therefore ſome Being muſt have cxiſt- 
ed from all eternity. 

Thirdly, That whatever exifls after the manner of 
created beings, or according to any notions which we 
have of exiſtence, could not have exiſted from cternity, 

Fourthiy. That this eternal Being mult therofore be 
the great Author of Nature, The Ancient of Dane, who 
being at an infinite ditance in his perſections from a! 
finite and created beings, exiſts in a quite different 
manner from them, and in a manner of which they can 
have no idea. 

I know that ſeveral of the ſchoolmen who would nat 
be thought ignorant of any thing, have pretended to 
explain the manner of God's exiſtence, by telling us, 
that he comprehends infinite duration in every moment; 
that eternity is with him a punctum tans, a fixed point; 
or which is as good ſenſe, an 7xfinzte inſtant ; that no- 
thing, with reſerence to his exiitence, is either paſt or 
to come: To which the ingenious Mr. Cow!{ey alludes in 
his deſcription of Heaven. 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, 
But an eternal now does always laſt. 


For my own part, I look upon theſe propoſitions as 


words that have no ideas annexed to them; and think 


men had better own their ignorance, than advance 
doctrines by which they mean nothing, and which, in- 
deed, are ſelf- contradictory. We cannot be too modeſt 
in our diſquiſitions, when we meditate on him, who is 
environed with ſo much glory and perfection, who is 
the ſource of being, the fountain of all hat exiſtence 
which we and his whole creation derive f.om him. 
Let us therefore with the utmoſt humility ac&nowledge, 
that as ſome Being muſt neceifurily have exitted from 
eternity, ſo this Being does exiſt after an incomprehen- 
ſible manner, ſince it is impoſſible for a Being to have 
exiſted from eternity after our manner or notions of 
exiſtence, Revelation confirms theſe natural dictates 
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of reaſon in the accounts which it gives us of the di- 
vine exiſtence, where it tells us, that he is the ſame 
yeſterday, to day, and for ever ; that he is the Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the ending ; that a 
thouſand years are with him as one day, and one day as a 
thouſand years ; by which, and the like expreſſions, we 
are taught, that his exiſtence with relation to time or 
duration, 1s infinitely different from the exiſtence of 
any of his creatures, and conſequently that it is impoſ- 
ſible for us to ſrame any adequate conceptions of it. 

In the firit revelation which he makes of his own 

being, he intitles himſelf, I am that I am; and when 
Maſes deſires to know what name he ſhall give him in 
his cmbaily to Pharaoh, ke bids him ſay that I am hath 
ſent yru. Our great Creator, by this revelation of him- 
ſelf, does in a manner exclude every thing elſe from a 
real exiſtence, and diſtinguiſhes himſelf from his crea- 
tures, as the only being which truly and really exiſts. 
The ancient platonic notion which was drawn from 
ſpeculations of eternity, wonderfully agrees with this 
revelation which God hath made of himſelf. There is 
nothing, ſay they, which in reality exiſts, whoſe exiſ- 
tence, as we call it, is pieced up of paſt, preſent, and 
to come. Such a flitting and ſucceſſive exiſtence is 
rather a ſhadow of exiſtence, and ſomething which 1s 
like it, than exiſtence itſelf. He only properly exiſts 
whoſe exiſtence is intirely preſent ; that is, in other 
words, who exiſts in the moſt perfect manner, and in 
ſuch a manner as we have no idea of. 

I ſhall conclude this ſpeculation with one uſeful in- 
ference. How can we ſufficiently proſtrate - ourſelves 
and fall down before our Maker, when we confider that 
ineffable goodneſs and witdem which contrived this 
exiſtence for finite natures ? What muſt be the over- 
floveings of that good- Will, which prempted our Creator 
to adapt exiltence to beings, in whom it is not necei- 
ſary ? Eſpecially when we conſider that he himſelf was 
betore in the complete pofſeſiion of exiſtence and of 
happincſe, and in the full evyjoyment of eternity, What 
an can think of himſelf as called out aud fe argted 
from nothing, of his being made a couſcicus, a realcn- 
able aud a happy creature, in ſaort, of being talen in 

as 
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as a ſharer of exiſtence, and a kind of partner in eter. 
nity, without being ſwallowed up in wonder, in praiſe, 
in adoration ! It is indeed a thought too big for the 
mind of man, and rather to be entertained in the ſecre. 
cy of devotion, and in the ſilence of the ſoul, than to 
be expreſſed by words. The ſupreme Being has not 
given us powers -or faculties ſufficient to extol and 
magnify ſuch unutterable 1 

It is however ſome comfort to us, that we ſhall be 
always doing what we ſhall be never able to do, and 
that a work which cannot be finiſhed, will however be 
the work of an eternity. 


l 7. » — 
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D 


— T encrorum luſor amorum. 


Ovid. Triſt. Eleg. 3. I. z. ver. 73. 
Love the ſoft ſubje& of his ſportive muſe. | 


Have juſt received a letter from a Gentleman, who 
I tells me he has obſerved, with no ſmall concern, 

that my papers have of late been very barren in re- 
lation to love; a ſubject which, when agreeably handled, 
can ſcarce fail of being well received by both ſexes. 

If my invention therefore ſhould be almoſt exhauſt- 
ed on this head, he offers to ſerve under me in the qua- 
lity of a Lowe-Caſuift ; for which he conceives himſelf 
to be thoroughly qualified, having made this paſſion 
his principal ſtudy, and obſerved it in all its different 
ſhapes — appearances, from the fifteenth to the forty- 
fifth year of his age. 

He aſſures me with an air of confidence, which I 
hope proceeds from his real abilities, that he does not 
doubt of giving judgment to the ſatisfaction of the par- 
ties concerned, on the moſt nice and intricate caſes 
which can happen in an amour; as, 

How great the contraction of the fingers muſt be 
before it amounts to a ſqueeze by the hand. : 
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What can be properly termed an abſolute denial 
from a maid, and what from a widow. 

What advances a lover may preſume to make, after 
having received a pat upon his ſhoulder from his miſ- 
treſs's fan. 

Whether a Lady, at the firſt interview, may allow 
an humble ſervant to kiſs her hand. 

How far it may be permitted to careſs the maid in 
order to ſucceed with the miſtreſs. 

What conſtructions a man may put upon a ſmile, 
and in what caſes a frown goes for nothing. 

3 what occaſions a ſheepiſh look may do ſervice, 
c. 

As a farther proof of his ſkill, he has alſo ſent me 
ſeveral maxims in love, which he aſſures me are the re- 
ſult of a long and profound reflexion, ſome of which I 
think myſelf obliged to communicate to the public, not 
remembering to have ſcen them before in any author. 

There are more calamities in the world, ariſing 
from love than from hatred. 

Love is the daughter of Jalengi, but the mother of 
N Diſquictude. 

* Men of grave natures (ſays Sir Francis Bacon) are 
* the moſt conſtant ; for the ſame reaſon men ſhould 
* be more conſtant than women. 


* The gay part of mankind is moſt amorous, the 
* ſerious molt loving. | 


* A coquette often loſes her reputation, while ſhe 
* preſerves her virtue. | 

* A prude often preſerves her reputation when ſhe 
* has loſt her virtue. 

Love refines a man's behaviour, but makes a wo- 
* man's ridiculous. 

* Love is generally accompanied with good-will in 
* the young, intereſt in the middle-aged, and a paſſion 
too groſs to name in the old. 
The endeavours to revive a decaying paſſion gene- 
* rally extinguiſh the remains of it. 

A woman who from being a flattern becomes over- 


* neat, or from being over-neat becomes a flattern, is 
* moſt certainly in love. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall make uſe of this Gentleman's ſcill, as I fee 
occaſion ; and fince I am got upon the jubject of love, 
ſhail conclude this paper with a copy of verſes which 
were lately ſent me by an unknown hand, as I look 
upon them to be above the ordinary run of ſonateers. 

The author tells me they were written in one of his 
deſpairing fits; and I find entertains ſome hope that 
his miſtreſs may pity ſuch a paſſion as he has deſcribed, 
before ſhe knows that ſhe is herſelf Corinna. 


Onceal, fond man, conceal the mighty ſmart, 
Nor teil Corinna ſhe has fir'd thy heart. 

In vain woula'ſt thou complain, in vain pretend 
To aſk a pity which ſhe muſt not lend. 
She's too much thy ſuperior to comply, 
And too too fair to let thy paſſion die. 
Languiſh in ſecret, and with dumb ſurpriſe 
Drink the re/5/tle/s glances of her eyes. 
At awful diſtance entertain thy grief, 
Be flill in pain but never aſk: relief. 
Ne'er tempt her ſcorn of thy cenſuming ſtate ; 
Be any wvay undone, but fly her hate. 
T hou muſt ſubmit to ſee thy charmer bl:/5 
Some happier youth that Pall admire her befs ; 
Who in that lovely form, that heax"nly mind, 
Shall miſs ten thouſand beauties thou could it find. 
Who with low fancy ſhalt approach her charms, 
While half enjey d fhe finks into his arms. 
She knows not, muſt not know, thy nobler fire, 
Whom ſhe, and whom the muſes ds inſpire ; 
Her image only ſhall thy breaſt empley, 
And fill thy captiv'd foul with ſhades of joy ; 
Dire thy dreams by night, thy thoughts by any ; 
And newer, never, from thy beſem ſtray, 
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7 
Hor, Ars Poet. ver. 409. 


Art without a vein. RoscoumNnox. 


Look upon the play-honſe as a world within itſelf, 
PEN have lately furnihed the v idle region of it 
with a new fet of meteors, in order to give the tube 
lime to many modern tragedies. 1 was there Joſt u in- 
ter at the firſt rehezrſal cf the rew th zuder, which 


much more deep and ſongrous than any kitherto nige 


* — 


vie of, They have a Somos Lend the teches w 
plays it of with great ſuccets, Iheir lightaings are 
mide to flaſh more bricͤly than heretofore; their 
clouds are alſo better fucbelone ed, and more volume 
nous; not to mention a violent ttorm loched * n 4 
preat cheſt, that 15 el tor the Tard. Ther are 
2% provided with: bose a dozen ſhowers ef shoe, 
Which, as | am injorined, are the plavs of many unte- 
cetstul poets artificially cut and ſhredded for thut ue. 
Mr. Rymer's Ergur is to EN in ſnow at the next acting 
ot King Lear, in order to heighten, or rather to alleviate, 
the d reis of that un!ertunate Prince ; ; and iD ſerve ty 
Kay Gi decoration toa piece Which that great CHLC has 
kitten atainft, 

do not indeed wonder that the actors Qiould te 
ſach profeſſed enemies tu thete among our nation who 
are commonly known by the name of critics, fünce it 
is a rule among thele Gentlemen to rail upon a plan, 
not becauic it is ill written, but becauſe it takes. Se- 
veral of them lay it down às a maxim, that whatever 
Dramatic performance has a long run, mult of ncceſſity 
he good {or nothing; IF - though the Hirst Precept in 
portry were et 76 710 „ Whether this rule holes 
cor not, I fall lee to the determination of thoſe 

vori. 111. G ho 
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who are better judges than myſelf ; if it does, I am 
ſure it tends very much to the honour of thoſe Gentle. 
men who have eſtabliſhed it; few of their pieces hay. 
ing been diſgraced by a run of three days, and moſt of 
them being ſo exquiſitely written, that the town would 
never give them more than one night's hearing. 

J have a great eſteem for a true critic, ſuch as 4+;- 
fetle and Longinus among the Greeks, Horace and Yuinti- 
liau among the Romans, Beileau and Dacier among the 
French. But it is our misfortune, that ſome who ſet up 
for profeſſed critics among us are ſo ſtupid, that they 
do not know how to put ten words together with ele. 
gance or common propriety, and withal ſo illiterate, 
that they have no taſte of the learned languages, and 
therefore criticiſe upon old authors only at ſccond hand, 
They judge of them by what others have written, and 
not by any notions they have of the authors themſelves, 
The words unity, action, ſentiment, and diction, pro- 
nounced with an air of authority, give them a figure 
among unlearned readers, who are apt to believe they 
are very deep, becauſe they are unintelligible. The 
ancient critics are full of the phraſes of their contem- 
poraries; they diſcover beauties which eſcaped the 
obſervation of the vulgar, and very often find out rea- 
fons for palliating and excuſing ſuch little ſlips and 
overſights as were committed in the writtings of emi- 
nent authors. On the contrary, moſt of the {matterers 
in criticiſm who appear among us, make 1t their buſi- 
neſs to vilify and depreciate every new production that 
gains applauſe, to deſcry imaginary — and 
to prove by far- fetched „ that what paſs ſor 
beauties in any celebrated piece are faults and errors. 
In ſhort, the writings of thele critics compared with 
thoſe of the ancients, are like the works of the ſophilts 
compared with thoſe of the old philoſophers. 

Envy and cavil are the natural fruits of lazineſs and 
ignorance ; which was probably the reaſon, that in 
the heathen mythology Mom:s is ſaid to be the fon of 


Nox and Somru:, of darkneſs and fleep. Idle men, who 


have not been at the pains to accompliſh or diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, are very apt to detract from others ; as 


ignoraut men are very ſubject to decry thoſe beauties in 
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a celebrated work which they have not eyes to diſcover, 
Many of our fons of Momus, who dignify themſelves 
by the name of critics, are the genuine deſcendants of 
theſe two illuſtrious anceſtors. They are often led 
into thoſe numerous abſurdities, in which they daily 
inſtru the people, by not conſidering. that, Fir/?, 
There is ſometimes a greater judgment ſhewn in devi- 
ating from the rules of art, than in adhering to them; 
and, 2dly, That there is more beauty in the works of 
a great genius who is ignorant of all the rules of art, 
than in the works of a little genius, who not only 
knows, but ſcrupulouſly obſerves them. 

Firſt, We may often take notice of men who are per- 
fectly acquainted with all the rules of good writing, 
and notwithſtanding chooſe to depart from them on 
extraordinary occaſions. I could give inſtances out of 
all the tragic writers of antiquity who have ſhewn their 
judgment in this particular ; and purpoſely receded 
from an eſtabliſhed rule of the drama, when it has made 
way for a much higher beauty than the obſervation of 
ſuch a rule would have been. Thoſe who have ſur- 
vexed the nobleſt pieces of architecture and ſtatuary 
both ancient and modern, know very well that there 
are frequent deviations from art in the works of the 
greateſt maſters, which have produced a much nobler 
effet than a more accurate and exact way of proceed- 
ing could have done. This often ariſes from what the 
Lalians call the Gate grande in theſe arts, which is what 
we call the ſublime in writing. 


In the next place, our critics do not ſeem ſenſible 


that there is more beauty in the works of a great genius 


who is ignorant of the rules of art, than in thoſe of 
a little genius who knows and obſerves them. It is of 
theſe men of genius that Terence ſpeaks, in oppoſition 
to the little artificial cavillers of his time ; 


Quorum æmalari exopiat negligentium 
Pati, quam iſtorum ebſcuram diligentiam. 


Whoſe negligence he would rather imitate, than theſe 
mens obſcure diligence. 


G 2 A critic 
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A critic may have the ſome conſolation in the ill- ſuc- 
cels of his play, as Dr. Saus tells us a phyſician has at 
the death of a patient, that he was killed cum ar- 
tem. Our inimitable Shat;pear is a ſtumbling- block 
to the whole tribe of theſe rigid critics. M ho wou.d 
not rathcr read one of his plays, where there is not a 
ſingle rule of the ſtage obſerved, than any production 
of a modern critic, where there is not any one of them 
Violated ! Sh was indeed born with all the feeds 
of poetry, and may be compared to the ſtone in Prrriss 
ring, which, as Plias tells us, had the figure of el 
and the nine muſes in the veins of it, produced by the 
ipontancous hand of nature, without any. help from 
«IT, 
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Qua e per iucertam lunam Sub Luce malig na 
E/t iter in ſylvis Virg. En. 6. ver. 270. 


Thus wander travellers in woods by night, 
By the moou's doubtful and malignant Ii-Þt. 
DRYDEN. 


Y 2 correſpondent, Mr. Sado v, has 
| ſent me a {ſecond letter, with ſeveral curious 


obſervations on dreams in general, and the 


method to render ſleep improving: An extract of jus 
letter will not, I preſume, be diſagreeable to my readers. 


IN CZE we have ſo little time to ſpare, that none 

of it may be loft, 1 {ce no reaſon why we ſhould 
neglect to examine thoſe imaginary icenes we ze 
preſented with in ſieep, only becauſe they have a leis 
reality in them than our waking meditations. A 
travelier would bring his judgment in queſtion, wh 
ſhould deſpiſe the directions of his map for want ci 
real roads in it, becauſe here ſtands a ct initcid ot 4 
town, ora cher inſtead of a city, and it muſt be a 
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long day's journey to travel through two or thite 
inches. Fancy in dreams gives us much ſuch another 
landſcip of life as that does of countries, and thourh 
its appearances may ſcem ſtrancely jumbled together, 
we may often obſerve ſuch traces and footieps of 
noble thoughts, as, if careſully parſned, might lead 
us into a proper path of action. "ierc is {© mucn 
rapture and extaſy in our fancied blits, and ſome- 
thing ſo diſmal and ſhocking in our fancied miſery, 
that though the inactivity of the body has given de- 
caſion for calling ſleep the image of Deach, the briik- 
neſs of the fancy affords us a ſtrong intimatien or 
ſomething within us that can never die. 

I have wondered, that Aleranir the Great, who 
came into the world ſuiliciently dream! of by ts 
parents, and had himſelf a tolerable i:nulk at drown: - 
ing, ſhould often ſay, that /p was wi g ant ich 
d. le him ſenſible he awas mortal, | who have not ith 
nelds of action in the day-time to divert my ate. tion 
from this matter, plainly perceive, that in thot of e- 
rations of the mind, while the body is at ict, hae 
is a certain vaſtneſs of conception very {uitable to the 
capacity, and demonſtrative of the force of that divine 
part in our compoſition which will laſt for ever. 
Neither do I much doubt but had we 2 true accour.t 
of the wonders the hero laſt mentioned performed in 
his ſleep, his conquering this little globe would 
hardly be worth mentioning. I may affirm, without 
vanity, that when I compare ſeveral adtions in Qzir- 
tus Curtius with ſome others in my own noQuery, I 
appear the greater hero of the two. 

] ſhall cloſe this ſubject with obſerving, that white 
we are awake we are at liberty to fix our thoughts on 
what we pleaſe, but in ſleep we have not the command 
of them. The ideas which ſtrike the fancy, ariſe in us 
without our choice, either from the occurrences of the 
day pait, the temper we lie down in, or it may be the 
direction of ſome ſuperior Being. 

It is certain the imagination may be ſo differently 
affected in ſleep, that our actions of the day might be 
either rewarded or puniſhed with a little age of happi- 
neſs or miſery, St. Auſtin was of opinion, that if in 
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Paradiſe there was the ſame viciflitude of ſleeping and 
waking as in the preſent world, the dreams of its inha- 
bitants would be very happy. 

And ſo far at preſent our dreams are in our power, 
that they are generally conformable to our waking 
thoughts, ſo that it is not impoſſible to convey ourſelves 
to a conſoit of muſic, the converſation of diſtant friends, 
or any other entertainment which has been betore 
deed in the mind. 

My readers, by applying theſe hints, will find the 
neceflity of making a good day of it, if they heartily 
wiſh themſelves a good night. 

I have often conſidered Marcia's prayer, and Lucius 
account of Cato, in this light. . 


Marc. O ye immertal peers, that guard the juſt, 
Watch round bis couch, and ſoften his repoſe, 
Baniſh bis ſorrows, and becalm his foul 
With eafy dreams; remember all his virtues, 
And ſhrew mankind that goodneſs is ycur care. 
Luc. Sweet are the ers of the virtuous man ! 
O Marcia, I have /een thy god-like father ; 
Some porver inviſible ſupports his ſoul, 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatneſs. 
A kind refreſhing ſleep is fallen upon him: 
I Jaw him ftreteb d at eaſe, his fancy loft 
In pleafing dreams; as 1 drew near his couch, 


He /mild, and cry d, Cæſar, thou canſt not hurt me. 


Mr. Shadow acquaints me in a poſtſcript, that he ha 
no manner of title to the vifion which ſucceeded his 
firſt letter ; but adds, that as the Gentleman who 
wrote it dreams very ſenſibly, he ſhall be glad to meet 
him ſome night or other, under the great elm tree, by 


which Virgil has given us a fine metaphorical image of | 


fleep, in order to turn over a few of the leaves together, 


and oblige the public with an account of the dreams 
that lie under them, 


Wedneſday, 


eſday, 
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— Abſentem qui redi! amicur ; 
Qui non defendit alio culpante ; 111.4155 
Qu captat riſus hominum, fumainyq it dich; 
Fingere qui non viſa poteſt 5 cammiſſci tacere 
Yui nequit ; hic niger eft bunc tu, Romant, auto. 
Hor. Sat. 4. I. 1. ver. 81. 


He that ſhall rail againſt thy abſent friends, 

Or hears them ſcandaliſed, and not defends ; 

Sports with their fame, and ſpeaks whate'er he can, 
And only to be thought a witty man ; 

Tells tales, and brings his friend in diſeſteem: 
That man's a knave ; beſure beware of him. 


CRrEEcCH. 


E RE all the vexations of life put together, we 
ſhonld find that a great part of them proceed 


from thoſe calumnies and reproaches which 
we ſpread abroad concerning one another. 

There is ſcarce a man living who is not, in ſome 
dezree, guilty of this offence ; though at the fame time, 
however we treat one another, it muit be confeſſed, that 
we all conſent in ſpeaking ill of the perſons who are 
notorious for this practice. It generally takes its riſe 
either from an ill-will to mankind, a private inclinati- 
on to make ourſelves eſteemed, an oftentation of wit, a 
vanity of being thought in the ſccrets of the world, or 
from a deſire of gratifying any of theſe diſpoſitions of 
mind in thoſe perſons with whom we converſe. 

The publiſher of ſcandal is more or leſs odious to 
mankind, and criminal in himſelf, as he is influenced 
by any one or more of the foregoing motives. But 
whatever may be the occaſion 9 theſe falſe 
reports, he ought to conſider, that the effect of them is 
equally prejudicial and pernicious to the perſon at 
whom they are aimed. 'The injury is the ſame, though 


the principle from whence it proceeds may be different, 
G 4 As 
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As every one looks upon himſelf with too much in- 
dulgerce, When he pailes a judgment on his own 
tngughts or actions, and as very few will be thovght 
£::bty of this abeminable proceeding, which is ſo uni- 
verſally practiſed, and at the ſame time, ſo univerſally 
blamed, I ſha!l lay down three rules by which I would 
hive a man examine and fearch into his own heart, be- 
fore he flands acquitted to himſelf of that evil diſpoſi- 
tion of mind which T 2m here mentioning. 

Fern of all, let him confider whether he does not 
taco delight in hearing the faults of others. 

, Whether he is not too apt to believe ſuch 
titic blackening accounts, and more inclined to be cre. 
6.245 ON the unchaxitable than on the good-natured 
10. 

ra, Whether be is not ready to ſpread and pro- 
pagute ach reports as tend to the diireputation of 
„rer. 

iheſe are the ſeveral eps by which this vice pro- 
ee, and grows up into flander and defamation. 

in the frſt place, a man Who takes delight in hear- 
ing the faults of others, ſacbs ſufficiently that he has a 
true reliſa ofſcandal, and conſequently the ſeeds of this 
vice within him. If his mind is gratiſied with hearing 
the reproaches which are caſt on others, he will find the 
ſam? pleaſure in relating them, and be the more apt to 
do it, 3 he will naturally imagine every one he con- 
verſes with is delighted in the ſame manner with him- 
elt. A man thould endeayour therefore to wear out of 
his mind this criminal curichty, which is perpetually 
heightened and inflamed by liſtening to ſuch flories 25 
tend to the diſreputation of others. 

In the ſecond place, a man ſhould conſult his own 
heart, whether he be not apt to eheve ſuch little black- 
ening accounts, and more inclined to be credulous on 
the uncharitable, than on the good natured fide. 

Such a credulity is very vicious in itſelf, and gene- 
rally ariſes from a man's conſciouſneſs of his own ſecret 
corraptions. It is a pretty ſaying of Thates, fal ſhood 
is juſt as far difant {36m truth, as the cars are from the 
cye. By which he would intimate, that a wiſe man 
Huld not cally give credit to the reports of actions 
which he has not ſcen. I ſhall under this head, mea- 

tion 
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tion two or three remarkable rules to be obſerved by 
the members of the celebrated Abbey % la Trappe, 2s 
they are publiſhed in a little French book. 

The tathers are there ordered, never to give an ear 
to any accounts of baſe or criminal actions; to turn oft 
all ſuch diſccurſe if poſſible ; but in caſe they hear any 
thing of this nature ſo well atteſted that they cannot 
diſbelieve it, they are then to ſuppoſe, that the criminal 
action may have procee ed from a good intention in him 
who is guilty of it. This is, perhaps, carrying charity 
to an extravagance, but it is certainly much more Jaud- 
able, than to ſuppoſe, as the ill-natured part of the 
world does, that indifferent, and even good actions, 
proceed from bad principles and wrong intentions. 

In the third place, A man ſhould examine his heart, 
whether he does not find in it a ſecret inclination to 
propagate ſuch reports, as tend to the diſreputation of 
auother. 

When the diſeaſe of the mind; which I have hitherto 
been ſpeaking of, ariſes to this degree of malignity, 
it C1:icovers its ſelf in its worſt ſymptom, and is in dan- 
ger of becoming incurable. I need not therefore inſiſt 
upon the guilt in this particular, which every one can- 
uot but diſapprove, who is not void of humanity, or 
even common diſcretion. I ſhall only add, that what- 
ever pleaſure any man may take in ſpreading whiſpers 
of this nature, he will find an infinitely greater ſatis fae- 
tion in conquering the temptation he is under, by let- 
ting the ſecret die within his con beak. 
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—— Neon ut placidis cotant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes awibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 
Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 12. 


— Nature, and the common laws of ſenſe, 

Forbids to reconcile antipathies; 

Or make a ſnake engender with a dove, 

And hungry tigers court the tender lambs, 
RoscoOMMON, 


F ordinary authors would condeſcend to write as 

they think, they would at leaſt be allowed the 

praiſe of being intelligible. But they really take 
pains to be ridiculous ; and, by the ſtudied ornaments 
of ſtile, perfectly diſguiſe the little ſenſe they aim at. 
There is a grievance of this ſort in the commonwealth 
of letters, which I have for ſome time reſolved to re- 
dreſs, and accordingly I have fet this day apart for 
juſtice, What I mean 1s the mixture of inconſiſtent meta- 
phors, which is a fault but too often found in learned 
writers, but inall the unlearned without exception. 

In order to ſet this matter in a clear light to every 
reader, I ſhall in the firſt place obſerve, that a meta- 
phor is a fimile in one word, which ſerves to convey 
the thoughts of the mind under reſemblances and 
images which affect the ſenſes. There is not any thing in 
the world, which may not be compared io ſeveral things 
if conſidered in ſeveral diſtin lights; or, in other 
words, the ſame thing may be exprefled by different 
metaphors. But the miſchief is, that an unſkilful author 
mall run theſe metaphors ſo abſurdly into one another, 
that there ſhall be no ſimile, no agreeable picture, no 
apt reſemblance, but confuſion, obſcurity, and noiſe. 

hus I have known a hero compared to a thunderbolt, 
& lion, and the ſea; all and each of them proper — 
phors 
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or for impetuoſity, courage, and force. But by 
ad management it hath ſo happened, that the thun- 
derbolt hath- overflowed its banks; the lion hath been 
darted through the ſkies, and the billows have rolled 
out of the Libyan deſert. 

The abſurdity in this inſtance is obvious. And yet 
every time that claſhing metaphors are put together, 
this fault is committed more or leſs. It hath already 
been ſaid, that metaphors are images of things which. 
affect the ſenſes. An image, therefore, taken from 
what acts upon the fight, cannot, without violence, 
be applied to the hearing; and ſo of the reſt, It is no 
leis an impropriety to make any being in nature or art 
to do things in its metaphorical ſtate, which it could. 
not do in its original. I ſhall illuſtrate what I have 
ſaid by an inſtance which ] have read more than once 
in controverſial writers. The heavy laſhes, faith a cele- 
brated author, that have dropped from your pen, & c. I 
ſuppoſe this Gentleman having frequently heard of 
gall dropping from a pen, and being laſhed in a ſatire,. he 
was re ſolved to have them both at any rate, and fo ut- 
tered this complete piece of nonſenſe. It will more 
eſſectually diſcover the abſurdity of theſe monſtrous: 
unions, if we will ſuppoſe theſe metaphors or images 
actually painted. Imagine then a.hand holding a pen, 
and ſeveral laſhes of whin-cord falling from it, and you: 
hare the true repreſentation of this ſort of eloquence. I 
believe, by this very rule, a reader may be able to judge 
of the union of all metaphors whatſocver, and deter- 
mine which are homogeneous, and which heterogeneous: 
or to ſpeak more plainly, which are conſiſtent, and 
which inconſiſtent. 

There is yet one evil more which I muſt take notice 
of, and that is the running of metaphors into tedious- 
allegories ; which, though an error on the better hand, 
cauſes confuſion as much as the other. This become; 
abominable, when the luſtre of one word leads a writer 
out of his read, and makes him wander from his ſub- 
ject for a page together. I remember a young fellow, 
of this turn, who having ſaid by chance that his miſ- 
treis had a world of charms,, thereupon took occaſion. 
to conũder her as one poſſeſſed of frigid and tonid: 


20e, and purſued her from the one pole to the 71 
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I ſhall conclude this paper with a letter written in 


that enormous ſtile, which I hope my reader hath by 
this time ſet his heart againſt. The epiſtle hath here. 
tofore received great applauſe ; but after What hath 
beca ſaid, let any man comnmmend it if he dare. 


SIA, 


Fter the many heavy ies that have fallin 

trom your pe, vou may juitly expect in return 
all the /ocd that my int can lu upon your fhuuldery, 
You have garter all the tou! ſaazaure 070n me, that 
could be ra+-4 out of the air of B/';;- 6c tr, Without 
knowing who | am, or wheth:r 1 deſerve tw be fed 
and /acrificed at this rate. 1 teil you once for all, tern 
vour cet where you pleaſe, „cu mall never /me/! me 
oat. Do you think that the panics, which you ory 
about the pariſh, will ever build a monument to your 
glory ? No, Sir, you may „gl thefe battles as long 


5 
as you will, but when you come to ballance the gc- 


count you will find that you have been hing in 
tioubled waters, and that an zgnis fatuus hath bewild- 


ered you, and that indeed you have Suit upon a ſandy 


foundation, and brought your hogs to a fair market. 
Jam, SIX, 


Tours, &c, 
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| CUHLIC FADLDMIAI 
Ne 596 Monday, September 20. 


== 


* 


Molle meu t le vid us cor et violabile telis. 


Ovid. Ep. 15. ver. 79. 
Cupid's light darts my tender boſom move. Pope. 


following letter, has ſomewhat in it ſo very 
whimſical, that I know not how to entertain 
my readers better than by laying it before them. 


T* caſe of my correſpondent, who ſends me the 


8 FA; 
c Am fully convinced that there is not upon earth 
c a more impertinent creature than an 1mportunat? 


© lover, we are daily complaining of the ſeverity of our 
fate, to people who are wholly unconcerned in it; 
and hourly improving a paſſion, which we would per- 
ſuade the world 1s the torment of our lives. Not- 
withſtanding this reflexion, Sir, I cannot forbear ac- 
quainting you with my own caſe. You muſt know 
then, Sir, that even from my childhcod, the moſt 
prevailing inclination I could perceive in myſelf, 
was a ſtrong deſire to be in favour with the Fair ſex, 
am at preſent in the one and twentieth year of my 
age, and ſhould have made choice of a ſhe bedfellow 
many years ſince, had not my father who has a pret- 
ty good eſtate of his own getting, and paſſes in the 
v/orld for a prudent man, been plealed to lay it down 
as a maxim, That nothing ſpoils a young fellow's for- 
tune ſo much as marrying early; and that no man 
ought to think of wedlock until ſix and twenty. Knows 
ing his ſentiments upon this head, I thought it in 
vain to apply myſelf to women of condition, who ex- 
peR \. ttlements; ſo that all my amours have hitherto 
been with Ladies who had no ſcrtunes : But I know 
not how to give you fo good an idea of me, as by 
laying before you the hiſtory of my lile. 
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I can very well remember, that at my ſchool- miſ- 
treſs's, whenever we broke up, I was always for join - 
ing myſelf with the Miſs who Lay in, and was con- 
ſtantly one of the firſt to make a party in the play of 
Hausband and Wife. This paſhon for being well with 
the females ſtill increaſed as I advanced in years. At 
the dancing-ſchool I contracted ſo many quarrels by 
ſtruggling with my fellow-ſcholars for the partner J 
liked beſt, that upon a ball-night, before our mo- 
thers made their appearance, I was uſually up to the 
© noſe in blood. My father, like a diſcreet man, 
* ſoon removed me from this ſtage of ſoftneſs to a 
* ſchool of difcipline, where I learnt Latin and Greek. 
I underwent ſeveral ſeverities in this place, until it 


was thought convenient to ſend me to the univerſity; 


* though, to confeſs the truth, 1 ſhould not have arrived 
© ſo early at that ſeat of learning, but from the diſcove- 
© ry of an intrigue between me and my maſter's houſe- 
© keeper; upon whom I had employed my rhethoric fo 
* effeQually, that, though ſhe was a very elderly Lady, 
© I had almoſt brought her to conſent to marry me. 
* Upon my ariival at Oxford, I found logic ſo dry, 
* that, inſtead of giving attention to the dead, I ſoon 
fell to addrefling the living. My firſt amour was with a 
pretty girl whom 1 ſhall call Parthenape : Her mother 
* ſold ale by the town-wall. Being often caught there 
by the proctor, I was forced at laſt, that my miſ- 
« treſs's reputation might receive no blemiſh, to con- 
« feſs my addreſſes were honourable. Upon this I was 
6 ity ſent home; but Parthenope ſoon after 
* marrying a ſhoemaker, I was again ſuffered to re- 
* turn. My next affair was with my taylor's daughter,. 
* who deſerted me for the ſake of a young barber. 
* Upon my complaining to one of my particular friends 
© of this misforune, the cruel wag made a mere jeſt of 
my calamity, and aſked me with a- ſmile, Here the 
* needle ould turn but to the pole? After this [ was 
deeply in love with a millener, and at laſt with my 
* bed-maker, upon which I was ſent away, or in the 
* univerſity phrafe, Nuſticated tor ever. 
Upon my coming home, I ſettled to my ſtudies 
* ſo heartily, and contracted ſo great a.reſervedneſs by 
being 
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being kept from the company I moſt affected, that my 
father thought he might venture me at the Temple. 

* Within a week after my arrival I began to ſhine 
* again, and became enamoured with a mighty pretty 
creature, who had every thing but money to recom- 
mend her. Having frequent opportunities of utter- 
ing all the ſoft things which an bovrt formed for love 
* could inſpire me with, I ſoon gained her conſent to: 
treat of marriage; but unfortunately for us all, in 
the abſence of my charmer I uſually talked the ſame 
, language to her eldeſt ſiſter, who is alſo very pretty. 
© Now, I aſſure you, Mr. Srrerarox, this K not 
0 prongs from any real affection I had conceived for 
* her; but being a perfect ſtranger to the converſation of 
men, and ſtrongly addicted to aſſociate with the 
* women, I knew no other language but that of love. 
© I ſhould however be very much obliged ro you, if 
* you could free me from the perplexity I am at pre- 
* ſent in. I have ſent word to my old Gentleman in 
* the country, that I am deſperately in love with the 
younger fitter ; and her father who knew no better, 
. =_ man, acquainted him by the ſame poſt, that 1 
* had for ſome time made my addreſſes to the elder. 
Upon this old Teſty ſends me up word, that he has 
heard ſo much of my exploits, that he intends im- 
* mediately to order me to the South-Sea. Sir, I have 
* occaſionally talked ſo much of dying, that I begin to 
think there is not much in it; and if the old ſquire 
f ee in his deſign, I do hereby give him notice that 
J am providing myſelf with — 2 inſtruments for 
* the deſtruction of deſpairing lovers; let him there- 
* fore look to it, and conſider that by his obſtinacy he 
* may himſelf loſe the ſon of his ſtrength, the world an 
* hopeful lawyer, my miſtreſs a paſſionate lover, and 
* you Mr. SPECTATOR, 


| Your conſtant admirer, 
Middle Temple, 
Sept. 18. | Jeremy Lovemore. 
Wedneſday, 
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Mens fine pondere ludit. Petr. 
The mind uncumber'd plays. 
* 


INCE I received my friend Shadorv's letter, ſeve. 
8 ral of my correſpondents have been pleaſed to 
ſend me an account how they have been employed 
in ſleep, and what notable adventures they have been 
engaged in during that moonſnine in the brain. I ſhall 
lay before my readers an abridgement of ſome ſew of 
their extravagances, in hopes that they will in time 
accuſtom themſelves to dream a little more to the pur. 
ole. 
a One, who ſtiles himſelf Gladio, complains heavily 
that his fair one charges him with inconſtancy, and 
does not uſe him with half the kindneſs which the ſin- 
cerity of his paſſion may demand; the faid C/adio hav- 
ing by valour and ſtratagem put to death tyrants, en- 
chanters, monſters, Knights, Cc. without number, and 
expoſed himſelf to all manner of dangers for her ſake 
and ſafety, He deſires in kis poſtſcript to know, whe- 
ther, from a conſtant ſucceis in them, he may not pro- 
miſe himſelf to ſacceed in her eſteem at laſt. 

Another who is very prolix in his narrative writes 
me word, that having ſent a venture heyond ſea, he 
took occaſion one night to fancy himſelf gone along 
with it, and grown on a ſudden the richeſt man in all 
the Indies. Having been there about a year or two, 
a guſt of wind that forced open his caſement, blew him 
over to his native country again, where awaking at fx 
_ o'clock, and the change of the air not agreeing with 
him, he turned to his left fide in order to a ſecond 
voyage; but ere he could get on ſhipboard, was un- 


fortunately apprehended for ſtealing a horſe, tried and 


condemned for the fact, and in a fair way of being 
executed, if ſome body fepping haſtily into his cham- 
ber 
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ber had not brought him a reprieve. This fellow too 
wants Mr. Shadbav's advice, who, I dare ſay, would 
bid him be content to riſe after his firſt nap, and learn 
to be ſatisfied as ſoon as nature is. 

The next is a public ſpirited Gentleman, who tells 
me, That on the ſecond of Sepremb:r at night the whole 
city was on fire, and would certainly have been reduced 
to aſhes again by this time, if he had not Nown over it 
with the New Rewer on his back, and happily extin- 
guiſhed the flames before they had prevailed too far. 
He would be informed whether he has not a right to 
petiticn the Lord Mayor and Aldermen for a reward. 

A letter, dated Scpember the ninth, zequaints me, 
That the writer being reſolved to try his fortune, had 
faſted all thatUay ; and that he might he ſure of dream- 
ing upon ſcmething at night, procured an handſome 
ſlice of Bride cake which he placed very cenvenitently 
under his pil'ow, In the morning his memory hap- 
pened to fail him, ard he coul recolieR nothing but 


an odd fancy that he had enten lis cake; which being 


found upon ſcarch reduced to 2 {ew crums, be is re- 
ſolved to remember more of his dreams another time, 
believing from this that there may poſſibly be ſome- 
what of truth in them. 

have received numerous complaints from ſeveral 


delicious dreamers, deſiring me to invent ſome method 


of ſilencing thoſe noiſy flaves whoſe occupations lead 
them to take their carly rounds about the city in a 
morning, doing a deal of miſchief ; and working ſtrange 
confuſion in che affairs of its innabitants. Several Mo- 
narchs have done me the honcur to acquaint me, how 
often they have been ock {; om their reſpective thrones 
by the rattling of a coach or the rumbling of a wheel- 
barrow. Aud many private Gentlemen, I End, have 
been bawled out of vaſt eftates by fellows not worth 
three-pence. A fair Lady was juſt upon the point of 
being married to a young, handſom, rich, ingenious 
nobleman, when an impe:tinent tinker paſſing by for- 
bid tte banns; and an hopeful youth who had been 
newly advanced to great honour and preferment, was 
forced by a neighbouring cobler to reſign all for an old 
ſong. It has been repreſented to me, that thoſe in- 
| conſiderable 
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conſiderable raſcals do nothing but go about diſſolving 
of marriages, and ſpoiling of fortunes, impoveriſhing 
rich and ruining great people, interrupting beauties 
in the midſt of their conqueſts, and Generals in the 
courſe of their victories. A boiſterous peripatetic hardly 
goes through a ſtreet without waking half a dozen 

ings and Princes to open their ſhops or clean ſhoes, 
frequently transforming ſceptres into paring-ſhovels, 
and proclamations into bills. I have by me a letter 
from a young ftateſman, who in five or ſix hours came 
to be Emperor of Europe, after which he made war 
upon the Great Turk, routed him horſe and foot, and 
was crowned lord of the univerſe in Cenſtantinople: The 
concluſion of all his ſucceſſes is, that on the 12th in- 
ſtant, about ſeven in the morning, his Imperial majeſty 
was depoſed by a chimney-ſweeper. 

On the other hand, I have epiſtolary teſtimonies of 
gratitude from many miſerable pec:;le, who owe to this 
clamorous tribe frequent deliverances from great miſ- 
fortunes. A ſmall-coal-man, by waking of one of 
theſe diſtreſſed Gentlemen, ſaved him from ten years 
impriſonment. An honeſt watchman bidding a loud 
good-morrow to another, freed him from the malice 
of many potent enemies, and brought all their defigns 
againſt him to nothing. A certain valetudinarian con- 
feſſes he has often been cured of a ſore throat by the 
hoarſeneſs of a carman, and relieved from a fit of 
the gout by the ſound of old fooes. A noiſy puppy, 
that plagued a ſober Gentleman all night long with his 
impertinence, was filenced by a cinder-wench with a 
word ſpeaking. 

Inſtead therefore of ſuppreſſing this order of mortals, 
I would propoſe it to my readers to make the beſt ad- 
vantage of their morning ſalutations. A famous Ma- 
cedonian Prince, for fear of forgetting himſelf in the 
midſt of his good fortune, had a youth to wait on him 
every morning, and bid him remember that he was 2 
man. A citizen who is waked by one of theſe criers, 
may regard him as a kind of remembrancer, come to 


admoniſh him that it is time to return to the circum- 


ſtances he has overlooked all the night-time, to m 
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off ſancying himſelf what he is not, and prepare to act 
ſuitably to the condition he is really placed in. 

People may dream on as long as they pleafe, but I 
ſhall take no notice of any imaginary adventures, that 
do not happen while the ſun is on this fide the horizon. 
For which reaſon I Rifle Fritilla's dream at church laſt 
Sunday, who, while the reſt of the audience were en- 
joying the benefit of an excellent diſcourſe, was loſing 
her money and jewels to a Gentleman at play, until after 
a range run of ill luck ſhe was reduced to pawn three 
lovely pretty children for her laſt ſtake. When ſhe 
had thrown them away, her companion went off, diſ- 
covering himſelf by his uſual tokens, a cloven foot and 
a ftrong ſmell of brimftone ; which laſt proved a bottle 
of ſpirits, which a good old Lady applied to her noſe, 
to put her in a condition of hearing the preacher's third 
head concerning time. 

If a man has no mind to paſs abruptly from his ima- 
gined to his real circumſtances, he may employ himſelf 
awhile in that new kind of obſervation which my oni- 
rcritical correſpondent has directed him to make of 
himſelf. Purſuing the imagination through all its ex- 
mragancies, whether in fleeping or waxing, is no 
improper method of correcting — bringing it to act 
in ſubordinacy to reaſon, ſo as to be delighted only 
with ſuch objects as will affect it with pleaſure, When 
it u never ſo cool and ſedate. 


Friday, 
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Fame igitur laudas, quod dt apieniihus alter 
Pi ehat, gu ies A limine woveret uruin 
Protuleratgue peuem + Hebt cat aher? 

Juv. Lat. 10. ver. 26 
Will ye not now the pair of ſages praiſe, 
Who the {ame end purſu'd by ſevetal wars? 
One pity'd. one corteran'd the woful times; 
One laugzh'd at follies, one lamented crime. 

Dr YDEN, 


| Ankind may be divided into the merry and tie 

% | ſerious, who, both of the, make a very good 

figure in the ſpecies, ſo long as they keep their 

reſpective humours from degencrating into the neigh- 
bouring extreme ; there being a natural teadency in the 
one to a melancholy moroſcneſs, and in the other to 2 
fantaſtic levity, | 

The merry part of the world are very ami: ble, while 
they diffuſe a chearfulneſs through converſation at 
proper ſeaſons and on proper occaſions, but, on tie 
contrary, a great pricvance to ſociety, when they in- 
fe& every diſcourſe with infipid mirta, and turn into 
ridicule ſuch ſubjects as are not ſuited to it. For 
though laughter is looked upon by the philoſophers as 
the property of reaſon, the exceſs of it has been al- 
ways conſidered as the mark of folly, 

On the other ſide, ſeriouſneſs has irs beauty while it 
je attended with chearfulneſs and humanity, and does 
not come in unſeaſonably to pall the good-humovr of 
thoſe with whom we converſe, 

Theſe two ſets of men, notwithſtanding they each 
of them ſhine in their reſpective characters, are 


apt to bear a natural averſion and antipathy to one 
another, 
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What is more uſaal, than to hear men of ſerious 
tempers and auſtere morals, enlarging upon the vani- 
ties and follies of the young and gay part of the ſpe- 
cies; while they look with a kind of horror upon ſuch 

omps and diverſions as are innocent in themſelves, 
and only culpable when they draw the mind too much ? 

cou d not but ſmile upon reading a paſſage in the 
account which Mr. Baxter gives of his own life, where- 
in he repreſ-nts itas a great blefiing, that in his youth 
he very narrowly eicaped e a place at court, 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed that levity of temper 
tzkes a man off his guard, and opens a paſs to his ſoul 
for any temptation that aſſaults it. It favours all the 
approaches of vice, and weakens all the refiltance of 
virtue, For which reaſon a renowned ſtzteſman in 
queen E Age, S days, after having retired from court 
and public buſineſs, in order to give himſelf up to the 
duties of religion; when any of his old friends uſed 
to viſit him, had fill this word of advice in his mouth, 
Be ſcricus. 

An eminent Tallan author of this caſt of mind, 
ſpeaking of the great advantage of a ſerious and com- 
poſed temper, wiſhes very gravely, that for the benefit 
of mankind he had Trephenius's cave in his poſſeſſion ; 
which, fays he, would contribute more to the retor- 
mation of manners than all the work-houſes and Bride- 
arells in Eurcpe. 

We have a very particular deſcription of this cave 
in Pauſauias, who tells us that it was made in the form 
of a huge oven, and kad many particular circumitances, 
which diſpoſed the perion who was in it to be more 
penſive and thoughtful than ordinary; inſomuch that 
no man was ever obſerved to laugh al: his liie after, 
who had once made his entry into this cave. It was 

vzual in thoſe time:, when any one carried a more 
than ordinary gloomineſs in his features, to tell him 
that he looked like one juſt come out of Trepheontius's 
cave, 

On the other hand, writers of a more merry com- 
plexion have been no leſs ievere on the oppoiite party; 
aac have had ove advantage above them, tat tuwwy 

dave 
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have attacked them with more turns of wit and hy- 
mour, 

After all, if a man's temper were at his own dif, 
fal, Ithink he would not chooſe to be of either of theſe 
parties; ſince the moſt | | ng character is that which 
1s formed out of both of them. A man would neither 
Chooſe to be a hermit nor a buffoon : Human nature is 
not ſo miſerable, as that we ſhould be always melan- 
choly ; nor ſo happy, as that we ſhould be always merry, 
In a word, a man ſhould not live as if there was no 
God in the world ; nor, at the ſame time, as if there 
were no men in it. 


Ne 599 Monday, September 27. 


— 


— — bique 
Lactut, ubique pavor—— Virg. En. 2. ver. 369, 


All parts reſound with tumults, plaints, and fears, 
Dx yY Dex, 


ſelf ſome little indulgences which I never took in 

my youth. Among others is that of an afternoon's 
nap, which [I fell into in the fifty-fifth year of my age, 
and have continued for the three years laſt paſt. By 
this means I enjoy a double morning, and riſe twice a 
day freſh to my ſpeculations. It happens very luckily 
for me, that ſome of my dreams have proved inſtruc- 
tive to my countrymen, ſo that I may be ſaid to ſleep, 
as well as to wake, for the good of the public. I was 
yeſterday meditating on the account with which I have 
already entertained my readers concerning the cave of 
Trophonius. I was no fooner fallen into my uſual ſlum- 
ber, but I dreamt that this cave was put into my poſ- 
ſeſſion, and that I gave public notice of its virtue, in- 
viting every one to it who had a mind to be a ſerious 
man for the 1emaining part of his life. Great m_—_ 
tudes 


1. has been my cuſtom, as I grow old, to allow my- 
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tudes immediately reſorted to me. The firſt who made 
the experiment was a Merry- Andrexw, who was put in- 
to my hands by a neighbouring Juſtice of Peace, in 
order to reclaim him from that profligate kind of life, 
Poor pickle-herring had not taken above one turn in 
it, when he came out of the cave like a Hermit from his 
cell, with a penitential look, and a moſt rueful coun- 
tenance, I then put in a young laughing fop, and, 
watching for his return, aſked him, with a ſmile, how 
he liked the place? He replied, Pr'ythec, f.iend, be 
not impertinent; and ſtalked by me as grave as a judg 
A citizen then defired me to give free ingreſs an 
ſs to his wife, who was dreſſed in the gayeſt colour- 
oF ribbons I have ever ſeen. She went in with a flirt 
of her fan and a ſmirking countenance, but came out 
with the ſeverity of a veſtal, and throwing from her 
ſeveral female gewgaws, told me with a figh that ſhe 
reſolved to go into deep mourning, and to wear black 
all the reſt of her life. As I had had many coquettes 
recommended to me by their parents, their huſbands, 
and their lovers, I let them in all at once, defiring 
them to divert themſelves together as well as they 
could. Upon their emerging again into day-light, you 
would have fancied my cave to have been a nunnery, 
and that you had ſeen a ſolemn proceſſion of religious 
marching out, one behind another, in the moſt pro- 
found lence and the moſt exemplary decency. As 
{ was very much delighted with ſo edifying a fight, 
there came towards me a great company of males and 
temales laughing, ſinging and dancing, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that I could hear them a great while before I ſaw 
em. Upon my aſking their leader, what brought 
them thither ? They told me all at once, that they were 
Frexch proteſtants lately arrived in Great-Britain, and 
that finding themſelves of too gay a humour for my 
country, they applied themſelves to me in order to 
compole them for Britiſh converſation. I told them, 


that to oblige them I would ſoon ſpoil their mirth ; upon 
which I admitted a whole ſhole of them, who after 
having taken a ſuryey of the place, came out in ve 
good order, and with looks entirely Exel. 1 after- 
wards put in a Dutch man, who had a great fancy 2 
e 
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fee the Ke/dcr, as he called it, but I could not obſerve 
that 1 had made any manner of altcration in him. 

A comedian who had gained great reputation in parts 
of humour, told me that he had a mighty mind co a& 
Alexander the Great, and fancied that he ſhould ſucceed 
very well in it, if he could ſtiike two or three laughing 
features out of his face : He tried the experiment, but 
contracted ſo very ſolid a look by it, that I am afraid 
he will be fit for no part hercafter but a Timon of 4:hens, 
or a mute in the Funeral. 

then clapt up an empty fantaſtic citizen, in order 
to qualify him for an alderman. He was ſucceeded by 
a young rake of the Middle Temple, who was brought to 
me by his grandmother; but to her great ſorrow and 
ſurpriſe, he came out a Qualer. Seeing myſelf ſur— 
rounded with a body of Free-thinkers, and ſcoffers at 
religion, who were making themſelves merry at the 
ſober looks and thoughtial brows of thoſe who had 
been in the cave: I thrut them all in, one after ano- 
ther, and locked the coor upon them. Upon my 
opening it, they all looked, as if they had been fright- 
ed out of their wits, and weremarching away with ropes 
in their hands to a wood that was within fight of the 
place. I found they were not able to bear themſelves 
in their firſt ſerious thoughts; but knowing theſe would 
quickly bring them to a better frame of mind, I gave 
tnem into the cuſtody of their frien..s until that happy 
change was wrought in them. 

The laſt that was brought to me was a young vo- 
man, who at the firſt fight of my thort face fell into 
an immoderate fit of laughter, aud was forced to hold 
her ſides all the while her mother was ſpeaking to me. 
Upon this I interrupted the old Lady, and taking her 
daughter by the hand, Madam, ſaid I, be pleaſed to re- 
tire into my cloſet, while vour mother tells me your 
caſ», I then put her into the mouth of the cave, 
when the mother after having begged pardon for the 
girl's rudeneſs told me, that ſhe often treated her father 
aud the graveit of her relations in the ſame manner; 
chat ſhe would fit giggling and laughing with ber 
chmpanions trom one end of a a to the other; 
ny, that ſhe would lometimes burſt out in the middle 


of 
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of a ſermon, and ſet the whole congregation a ſtaring 
at her. The mother was going on, when the young 
Lady came out of the cave to us with a compoſed coun- 
tenance, and a low curtſy. She was a girl of ſuch exu- 
berant mirth, that her viſit to Trophonius only reduced 
her to a more than ordinary decency of behaviour, and 
made a very pretty prude of her. Aſter having per- 
ſormed innumerable cures, I looked about me with 
great ſatisfaction, and ſaw all my patients walking by 
themſelves in a very penſive and muſing poſture, ſo that 
the whole place ſeemed covered with philoſophers. I 
was at length reſolved to go into the cave myſelf, and 
ſee what it was that had produced ſuch wonderful 
effects upon the company; but as I was ſtooping at the 
entrance, the door being ſomething low, I gave ſuch a 
nod in my chair, that I awaked. After having recovered 
myſelf from my firſt ſtartle, I was very well pleafed 
at the accident which had befallen me, as not know- 
ing but a little tay in the place might have ſpoiled my 
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—— Slemgue ſuum, ſue fedora nor. 

Virg. En. 6. ver. 641. 

Stars of their own, and their own ſuns they know. 
| DRxrorx. 
Have always taken a particular pleaſure in examin- 
ing the opinions which men of different religions, 
different ages, and different countries, have cnter- 
tained concerning the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
ſtate of happineſs which they promiſe themſelves iu 
another world. For whatever prejudices and errors 
human nature lies under, we find that either reaſon, or 
tradition from our firſt parents, has diſcovered to all 
pug ſomething 1n theſs great points which bears ana- 
gy to truth, and to the doctrines opened to us by 
Vor. VIII. H divine 
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divine revelation. I was lately diſcourſing on this 
ſubje& with a learned perſon, who has becn very much 
converſant among the inhabitants of the more weſtern 
parts of Afric. Deva his converſing with ſeveral in 
that country, he tells me that their notion of heaven or 
of a future ſtate of happineſs 1s this, that every thing 
we there wiſh for will immediately preſent itſelf to us. 
We find, ſay they, our ſouls are of ſuch a nature that 
they require variety, and are not capable of being al. 
ways delighted with the ſame objects. The ſupreme 
Being, therefore, in compliance with this taſte of ha 

— which he has planted in the ſoul of man, will 
raiſe up from time to time, ſay they, every gratification 
which it is in the humour to be pleaſed with. If we 
wiſh to be in groves or bowers, among running ſtreams 
or falls of water, we ſhall immediately find ourſelves 
in the midſt of ſuch a ſcene as we deſire. If we would 
be entertained with muſic and the melody of ſounds, 
the conſort ariſes upon our wiſh, and the whole region 
about us is filled with harmony. In ſhort, every deſire 
will be followed by fruition, and whatever a man's 
inclination directs him to will be preſent with him. 
Nor is it material whether the ſupreme power creates 
in conformity to our wiſhes, or whether he only pro- 
duces fuch a change in our imagination, as makes us 
believe ourſelves converſant among thoſe ſcenes which 
delight us. Our happineſs will be the ſame, whether 
it proceed from external objects, or from the impreſſ- 
ons of the Deity upon our own private fancies. This 
is the account which I have rcceived from my learned 
friend. Notwithſtanding this ſyſtem of belief be in 
general very chimerical and vifionary, there 1s ſome- 
thing ſublime in its manner of conſidering the influence 
of a Divine Being on a human ſoul. It has alſo, like 
moſt other opinions of the heathea world upon theſe 
important points, it has, I ſay, its foundation in truth, 
as it ſuppoſes the ſovls of good men after this life to be 
in a ſtate of perfect happineſs, that in this ſtate there 
will be no barren hopes, nor fruitleſs wiſhes, and that 
we ſhall enjoy every thing we can defize. But the par- 
ticular circumſtances which I am moſt pleaſed with in 


this ſcheme, and which ariſes from a juſt refiex:on upon 
human 
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* human nature, is that variety of pleaſures which it 
ry ſuppoſes the ſouls of good men will be poſſeſſed of in 
1 another world. This I think highly probable, from the 
* dictates both of reaſon and revelaticn. The ſoul conſiſts of 
So many faculties, as the underſtanding, and tte will, with 
Fon all the ſenſes both outward and inward ; or, to fpeak 
mY more philoſophically, the ſoul can* exert herſelf in 
Pan many different ways of action. She can underſtand, 
7 will, imagine, ſee, and hear, lore, and diſcourſe, and 
—_ apply herſelf to many other the like exerciſes of differ- 
ws ent kinds and natures ; but what is more to be conſi- 
in. dered, the ſoul is capable of receiving a moſt exquiſite 
on plealure and ſatisfaction from the exerciſe of. any of 
e theſe its powers, when they are gratifed with their 
W proper objects; ſhe can be intirely happy by the ſutis- 
To faction of the memory, the fight, the hearing, or any 
ks other mode of perception. Every faculty is as a diſtinct 
8 taſte in the mind, and hath objects accommodated io 
gion its proper reliſh, Doctor Tilleiſen ſomewhere ſays that 
— he will not preſume to determine in what conſiſts the 
0 happineſs of the bleſt, becauſe God Almighty is 
8 cepahle of making the ſoul happy by ten thouſard 
testen different ways. Beſides thoſe ſeveral avenues to pleaſure 
pro- wnich the ſoul is endowed with in this life; it is not 
0 impoſſible, according to the opinions of many eminent 
ch divines, but there may be new faculties in the ſouls of 
becher good men made perfect, as well as new ſenſes in their 
preſſ- — bodies. This we are ſure of, that there will 
This new objects offered to all thoſe faculcies which ate 
arned eſſential to us. 
be in We are likewiſe to take notice that every particular 
ſome- | faculty is capable of being employed on a very great 
luence variety of objects. The underſtanding, for ex:.mple, 
o, like may be happy in the contemplation of moral, natural, 
theſe mathematical, and other kinds of truth. Ihe memory 
truth, lixewiſe may turn itſelf to an infinite multitude of ob. 
= to be jects, eſpecially when the ſoul ſhall have piled thru h 
e there the ſpace of many millions of years, and ſhall reflect 
\d that vith pleaſure on the days of eternity. Every other ta- 
he par- culty may be conſidered in the ſame extent. | 
with in We cannot queſtion but that the bappineſs of a fenl 
n upon vill be adequate to its nature, and that it is not endou- 
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ed with any faculties which are to lie uſeleſs and un- 
employed. The happineſs is to be the happineſs of 
the whole man, and we may eaſily conceive to ourſelves 
the happineſs of the ſoul, while any one of its faculties is 
in the fruition of its chief good. The happineſs may be 
of a more exalted nature in proportion as the faculty 
employed is ſo ; but as the whole ſoul acts in the exer- 
tion of any of its 3 powers, the whole ſoul is 
happy in the pleaſure which ariſes from any of its par- 
ticulgr acts. For notwithſtanding, as has been before 
hinted, and as it has been taken notice of by one of the 
reateſt modern philoſophers, we divide the ſoul into 
everal powers and faculties, there is no ſuch diviſion 
in the ſoul itſelf, fince it is the whole ſoul that remem- 
bers, underſtands, wills, or imagines. Our manner of 
confidering the memory, underſtanding, will, imagina- 
tion, and the like faculties, is for the better enabling us 
to expreſs ourſelves in ſuch abſtracted ſubjects of ſpecu- 
N not that there is any ſuch diviſion in the ſoul 
itſelf. 
Secing then that the ſoul has many different faculties, 
or, in other words, many different ways of acting; 
that it can be intenſely pleaſed, or made happy by all 


theſe different faculties, or ways of acting; that it may 


be endowed with ſeveral latent facultics, which it is not 
at preſent in a condition to exert; that we cannot be- 
lieve the ſoul is endowed with any faculty which is of 
no uſe to it; that whenever any one of theſe facultic: 
is tranſcendently pleaſed, the ſoul is in a ſtate of hap- 
pineſs ; and in the laſt place, conſidering that the ha 
pineſs of another world is to be the happineſs of the 
whole man; who can queſtion but that there is an in- 
finite variety in thoſe pleaſures we are ſpeaking of ; 
and that this fulneſs of joy will be made up of all thoſe 
pleaſures which the nature of the ſoul is capable of re- 
ceiving ? ; 
We hall be the more confirmed in this doctrine, if 
we obſerve the nature of variety, with regard to the 
mind of man. The ſoul does not care to be always in 
the ſame bent. The faculties relieve one another by 
turns, and receive an additional pleaſure from the no- 


velty of thoſe objects about which they are converſant. 
Revelation 


is of 
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Revelation likewiſe very much confirms this notion, 
under the different views which it gives us of our ſn- 
ture happineſs. In the deſcription of the throne of 
God, it repreſents to us al! thoſe objects which are able 
to gratify the ſenſes and imagination : In very many 
places it intimates to us all the happine!s which the 
underſtanding can poſſibly receive in that fate, where 
all things ſhall te revealed to us, aud we ſtall know, 
even as we are known; the raptures of devotian, of 
Divine Love, the plcaſure of converſing with our blcf- 
ſed Saviour, with an innumerable hoſt cf angels, and 
with the ſpirits of jaſt men made perfect, are libewiſe 
revealed to us in ſeveral parts of the holy writings. 
There are alſo mentiored thoſe hierarchies or govern— 
ments, in which the bleſt ſhall be ranged one abore 
another, and in which we may be ſure a great part of 
our happineſs will likcwiſe confilt ; for it will not be 
there as in this world, Where every one is aiming at 
power and ſuperiority ; but, on the contrary, every 
one will find that ſtation the moſt proper for him in 
which he is placed, and will probably think that he 
could not have been ſo happy in any other ſtation. 
Theſe, and many other particulars, are marked in di- 
vine revelation, as the ſeveral ingredients of our hap- 
pineſs in heaven, which all imply ſuch a variety of joy*, 
and ſuch a gratification of the ſoul in all its different 
faculties, as I have been here mention:ng. 

Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the cherubims are 
a ſet of angels who know moſt, and the ſeraphims a 
ſet of angels who love moſt, Whether this diſtinction 
be not 1 imaginary, I ſhall not here examine; 
but it is highly probable, that among the ſpirits of 
good men, there may be ſome who will be more pleaſ- 
ed with the employment of one faculty than of another, 
and this perhaps according to thoſe innocent and virtu- 
ous habits or inclinations which have here taken the 
deepeſt root. 

I might here apply this conſideration to the ſpirits 
of wicked men, with relation to the pain which they 
mall ſuffer in every one of their faculties, and the re- 
2 miſeries which ſhall be appropriated to each 
aculty in particular, But leaving this to the reflexion 
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of my readers, I ſhall conclude, with obſerving how we 
cugit to be thankful to our great Creator, and rejoice 
in the being which he has beſtowed uron us, for havin 
made the foul ſuſceptible cf pleature by ſo many diffe- 
rent ways. We fee by what a variety of pailige: joy 
and gladneſs may enter into the thouchts of man; kow 
wonderfuily a human ipirit is framed, to incbibe its 
proper ſatisfactions, and taſte the goodneſs of {ts Crez. 
tor, We may therefore louk into ourſelves with rap- 
ture and amazement, and cannot ſufũciently expreſs our 
gratitude to him, who has encompaſſed us with ſuch a 
profuſion of bleſſings, and opened in us ſo many capa- 
cities of enjoying them. 

There cannot be a ſtronger argument that God has 
deſigned us ior a ate of future happineſs, and for that 
heaven which he has revealed to us, than that he has 
thus naturally qualified the foul for it, and made it a 
being capable of receiving ſo much bliſs. He would 
never have made ſuch faculties in vain, and have endow- 
ed us with powers that were not to be exerted on ſuch 
objects as are ſuited to them. It is very manifeſt, by 
the inward frame and conſtitution of our minds, that he 
has adapted them to an infinite variety of pleaſures and 

ratifications, which are not to be met with in this liſe. 
We ſhould therefore at all times take care that we do 
not diſappoint this his gracious purpoſe and intention 
towards us, and make thoſe {acuities which he ſormed 
as ſo many qualifications for happin-ſs and rewards, to 
be the inſtruments of pain and puniſhment, 
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Man is naturally a beneficent creature. 


— 


T. E following eſſay comes from an hand which 


has entertaincd my readers once betore. 


Otwithſtanding a narrow contracted temper be 
that which obtains moſt in the world, we muſt 
not therefore conclude this to be the genuine characte- 
riſtic of mankind ; becauſe there are tome who delight 
in nothing ſo much as in doing good, and receive more 
of their happineſs at ſecond hand, or by rebound from 
others, than by direct and immediate ſenſation. Now 
though theſe heroic ſouls are but few, and to appear- 
ance ſo far advanced above the provelling multitude, 
as if they were of another order of beings, yet in reali- 
ty their nature is the ſame, moved by the ſame ſprings, 
and endowed with all the ſame eſſential qualities, only 
cleared, refined, and cultivated. Water is the ſame 
fluid body in winter and in ſummer ; when it ſtands 
ſtiffned in ice, as when it flows along in gentle ſtreams, 
gladdening a thouſand fields in its progreſs. It is a 

property of the heart of man to be diffuſive : Its kind 
wiſhes ſpread abroad over the face of the. creation ; and 
if there be thoſe, as we may obſerve too many of them, 
who are all wrapt up in their own dear ſelves, without 
any viſible concern for their ſpecies, let us ſuppoſe 
that their good-nature is frozen, and by the prevailing 
force of ſome contrary quality reſtrained in its operation. 
I ſhall therefore endeavour to aſſign ſome of the prin- 
Cipal checks upon this generous propenſion of the hu- 
man ſoul, which will enable us to judge whether, and 
.by what method, this moſt uſeful principle may be un- 
fettered, and reſtored to its native freedom of exerciſe. 
| 3 The 
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The frft and leading cauſe is an unhappy complexion 
of body. The heathens, ignorant of the true ſource 
of moral evil, generally charged it on the obliquity of 
matter, which, being eternal and independent, was in- 
capable of change in any of its properties, even by the 
Al.nighty mind, who, when he came to faſhion it in a 
world of beings, muſt take it as he found it. This ne- 
tion, as moſt others of theirs, 1s a compoſition of truth 
and error. That matter is eternal, that, from the firſt 
union of a ſoul to it, it perverted its inclinations, and 
that the ill influence it hath upon the mind 1s not to be 
correfted by God himſelf, are all very great errors, oc- 
caſioned by a truth as evident, that the capacities and 
diſpoſitions of the ſoul depend, to a great degree, on 
the bodily temper. As there are ſome fools, others are 
knaves, by conſtitution ; and particularly, it may be 
ſaid of many, that they are born with an illiberal caſt 
of mind ; the matter that compoſes them is tenacious 
as birdlime, and a kind of cramp draws their hands 
and their hearts together, that they never care to open 
them, unleſs to graſp at more. It is a melancholly lot 
this ; but attended with one advantage above theirs, to 
whom it would be as painful to forbear good offices, as 
It is to theſe men to perform them; that whereas per- 
ſons naturally beneficent often miſtake inſtinct for vir. 
tue, by reaſon of the difficulty of diſtinguiſhing when 
one rules them and when the other, men of the op 
ſite character may be more certain of the motive that 
redominates in every action. If they cannot confer a 
— with that eaſe and frankneſs which are neceſſary 
to give it a grace in the eye of the world, in requital, 
the real merit of what they do is enhanced by the oppo- 
ſition they ſurmount in doing it. The ſtrength of their 
virtue is ſeen in riſing againſt the weight of nature, and 
every time they have the reſolution to diſcharge their 
duty, they make a ſacrifice of inclination to conſcience, 


which is always too grateful to let its ſollowers go 


without ſuitable marks of its approbation. Perhaps 
the entire cure of this ill quality is no more poſſible, 
than of ſome diſtempers that deſcend by inheritance. 
However, a great deal may be done by a courſe of be- 
neficence obſtinately perfiſted in; this, if 2 
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being a likely way of eſtabliſhing a moral habit, which 
mall be ſomewhat of a counterpoiſe to the force of me- 
chaniſm. Only it muſt be remembred, that we do not 
intermit, upon any pretence whatſoever, the cuſtom of 
doing good, in regard, if there be the leaſt ceſſation, 
nature will watch the opportunity to return, and in a 


hort time to recover the ground it was ſo long in quit- 


ting : For there is this difference between mental habits, 
and ſuch as have their foundation in the body ; that 
theſe laſt are in their nature more forcible and violent, 
and, to gain upon us, need only not to be impoſed ; 
whereas the former muſt be continually reinforced with. 
freſh ſupplies, or they will languiſh and die away. And 
this ſuggeſts the reaſon why good habits, in general, 
require longer time for their ſettlement than bad; and 
yet are ſooner diſplaced ; the reaſon is, that vicious 
habits (as drunkenneſs, for inſtance) produce a change 
in the body, which the others not doing, muſt be main - 
tained the ſame way they are acquired, by the meredint 
of induſtry, reſolution, and vigilance, 

Another thing which ſuſpends the operations of be- 
nevolence, is the love of the world; proceeding from 
a falſe notion men have taken up, that an abundance of 
the world is an eſſential ingredient into the happineſs 
of life. Worldly things are of ſuch a quality as to 
leſſen upon dividing, ſo that the more partners there 
are, the leſs muſt fall to every man's private ſhare. The 
conſequence of this is, that they look upon one another 
with an evil eye, each imagining all the reſt to be em- 
barked in an intereſt, that cannot take place but to his 
prejudice. Hence are thoſe eager competittons for 
wealth or power ; hence one man's ſucceſs becomes - 
another's diſappointment ; and like pretenders to the 
fame miſtreſs, they can ſeldom have common charity 
for their rivals. Not that they are naturally diſpoſed. 
to quarrel and fall out, but it is natural for a man to 
prefer himſelf to all others, and to ſecure his own inte- 
reſt firſt, If that which men eſteem their happineſs 
were, like the light, the ſame ſufficient and unconfined 

ood, whether ten thouſand enjoy the benefit of it, or 
ut one, we ſhculd ſec men's good-will and kind en- 
deavours, would be as univerſal, 
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Homo qui erranti comiter monſlrat ⁊ iam, 
Qua lumen de fur Iumine accendat, facit, 
Nihilominus ipſi Iuceat, cum illi accenderit. 


To direct a wanderer in the right way, is to light 
another man's candle by one's own, which loſes none 
of its light by what the other gains. 


But, unluckily, mankind agree in making choice of oh. 
jects, which inevitably engage them in perpetual differ. 
cnces. Learn therefore, like a wiſe man, the true 
eſtimate of things. Deſire not more of the world than 
is neceſſary to accommodate you in paſſing through it; 
look upon every thing beyond, not as uſeleſs only, but 
burdenſome. Place not your quiet in things which you 
cannot have without putting others befide them, and 
thereby making them your enemies, and which, when 
attained, will give you more trouble to keep, than ſa- 
tis faction in the enjoyment. Virtue is a good of a 
nobler kind; it grows by communication, and fo littk 
reſembles earthly riches, that the more hands it is 
lodged in, the greater is every man's particular ſtock, 
So, by propagating and mingling their fires, not only 
all the lights of a branch together caſt a more extenſive 
brightneſs, but each ſingle light burns with a ſtronger 
flame. And laſtly, take this along with you, that if 
wealth be an inſtrument of pleaſure, the greateſt plea- 
jure 1t can w into your power, 1s that of doing good, 
It is worth conſidering, that the organs of ſenſe act 
within a narrow compaſs, and the appetites will ſoon 
ſay they have enough : Which of the two therefore 1s 
the happier man? He, who confining all his regard io 
the gratification of his own appetites, is capable but of 
ſort fits of pleaſure ? Or the man, who reckoning 
himſelf a ſharer in the ſatisſactions of others, eſpecially 
thoſe which come to them by his means, enlarges the 
ſphere of his happineſs. : 
The laſt enemy to benevolence I ſhall mention 1s 
uneaſineſs of any kind. A guilty, or a diſcontented 
mind, a mind ruffled by ill- fortune, diſcontented by it 
own paſſions, ſoured by negle&, or fretting at diſap- 


P9.niwacnts, hath not leiſure to attend to the 1 
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- or reaſonableneſs of a kindneſs deſired, nor a taſte for 


thoſe pleaſures which wait on beneficence, which de- 
mand a calm and unpolluted heart to reliſh them. The 
moſt miſerable of all beings is the moſt envious ; as, 
on the other hand, the moſt communicative is the hap- 
ieſt. And if you are in ſearch of the ſeat of perfect 
ove and friendſhip, you will not find it until you come 
to the region of the bleſſed, where happineſs, like a re- 
freſhing ſtream, flows from heart to heart in an endleſs 
circulation, and is preſerved ſweet and untainted by the 
motion. It is old advice, if you have a favour to requeſt 
of any one, to obſerve the ſofteſt times of addreſs, when 
the ſoul, in a fluſh of good-humour, takes a pleaſure to 
ſhew itſelf pleaſed. Perſons conſcious of their own in- 
tegrity, ſatisfied with themſelves, and their condition, 
and full of confidence in a ſupreme Being, and the hope 
of immortality, ſurvey all about them with a flow of 
good-will. As trees which like their ſoil, they ſhoot out 
in expreſſions of kindneſs, and bend beneath their own 
precious load, to the hand of the gatherer. Now if the 
mind be not thus eaſy, it is an infallible fign that its 
not in its natural ſtate : Place the mind in its right po- 
Rure, it will immediately diſcover its innate propenſion 
to benckcence, 
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—Facit Loc los Hyacint bar. Juv. Sat. 6. ver. 110. 
This makes them hyacinths. 


who T find, is very diligent in making his ob. 
ſervations, which I think too material not to be 
communicated to the public, 


SIR, 


N order to execute the office of love-caſuiſt to 
Great-Britain, with which I take myſelf to be in- 
veſted by your paper of Seprember 8, I thall make ſome 
farther obſervations upon the two ſexes in general, 
beginning with that which always ought to have the 
upper hand. After having obſerved with much 
curioſity the accompliſhments which are apt to cap- 
tivate female hearts, I find that there 1s no perſon 
ſo irre ſiſtible as one who is a man of importance, 
provided it be in matters of no conſequence. One 
who makes himſelf talked of, though it be for the 
articular cock of his hat, or for prating aloud in the 
— at a play, is in a fair way of being a favourite. 
I have known a young fellow make his fortune by 
knocking down a conſtable ;. and may venture to ſay, 
though it may ſeem a paradox, |that many a Fair one 
has Tied by a duel in which both the combatants 
have ſurvived. | 
About three winters ago I took notice of a young 
Lady at the theatre, who conceived a paſſion for a 
notorious rake that headed a party of catcalls; 
and am credibly informed, that the Emperor of the 


i I following letter comes from a Gentleman, 


after having rendered himſelf formidable in the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter. Scouring and 
© breaking of windows have done frequent execution 
22 
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Mohocks married a rich widow within three weeks 
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* upon the ſex, But there is no ſet of theſe male 
* charmers who make their way more ſucceſsfully, 
* than thoſe who have gained themſelves a name for 
* intrigue, and have ruined the greateſt number of re- 
+ putations. There is a ſtrange curioſity in the female 
* world to be acquainted with the dear man who has 
© heen loved by others, and to know what it is that 
* makes him ſo agreeable. His reputation does more 
* than half his buſineſs. Every one that is ambitious of 
being a woman of faſhion, looks out for opportunities 
* of being in his company; ſo that to ule the old pro- 
verb, When his name is up he may lie a-bed. 

« I was very ſenfible of the great advantage of be- 
* ing a man of importance upon theſe occaſions on the 
day of the king's entry, when I was ſeated in a bal- 
* cony behind a cluſter of very pretty country ladies, 
* who had one of, theſe ſhowy gentlemen in the midſt 
* of them. The firſt trick I caught him at was bow- 
* ing to ſeveral perſons of quality whom he did not 
* know ; nay, he had the impudence to hem at a blue 
4 2 who had a fincr equipage than ordinary, and 
* ſeemed a little concerned at the imperticent huzzas 
* of the mob, that hindered his friend from taking no- 
* tice of him. There was indeed one who pulled off 
© his hat to him, and upon the Ladies aſking who it 
* was, he told them it was a foreign miniſter that he 
* had been very merry with the night before ; whereas 
in truth it was the city common-hunt. 

* He was never at a loſs when he was aſked any 
* perſon's name, though he ſeldom knew any one 
* under a peer. He found Dukes ar-! Earls among the 
* Aldermen, very good-natured fellows among the 
Privy counſellors, with two or three agreeable old 
* rakes among the Biſhops and Judges. 

* In ſhort I collected from his whole diſcourſe, that 
he was acquainted with every body, and knew no 
* body. At the ſame time, I am miſtaken if he did not 
that day make more advances in the affections of his 
* miſtreſs, who ſat near him, than he could have done 
in half a year's courtſhip. 

* Ovid has finely touched this method of making 
Love, which I ſhall here give my reader in Mr. D:y- 
* den's tranſlation. Page 
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Page the eleventh. 


Thus love in theatres did firſt improve, 
And theatres are flill the ſeen? of love : 
Nor ſhun the chariots, and the courfer's race ; 
The Circus is no inconvenient place. 
Nor need is there of talking on the hand, 
Nor nods, nor ſigns, which lovers underfland ; 
But bold!y next the fair your ſeat provide, 
Cle as you can to hers, and fide by fide : 
Pleas'd or unpleas'd, no matter; crouding fit; 
For fo the laws of public ſhows permit. 
Then find occaſion to begin diſcourſe, 


Enquire whife chaviot this, and whoſe that hor/+ ; 


To whatſoever fide ſhe is inclin'd, 

Suit all your inclinations to her mind. 

Like what foe likes, from thence your court begin, 
And whom ſhe favours wiſh that he may win, 


Again, page the ſixteenth. 

O when will come the day by heaw'n dig d. 
ben thou, the beſt and faireſt of mankind, 
Drawn by white horſes, Salt in triumph ride, 
With conquer'd ſlaves attending on thy ſide ; 
Slaves that no longer can be ſafe in flight. 

O glorious object O. ſurpriſing fight ! 

O day of public joy, too good to end in night ! 

On ach a day, if thou, and next to thee 

Some beauty ſits, the ſpectacle to ſee ; 

If ſhe enquire the names e conguer d Kings, 

Of mountains, rivers, and their hidilen ſprings ;' 
Anſwer to all thou knoweſt ; and if need le, 
Of things unknown ſeem to ſpeak knowingly : 


No 602 


7 his is Euphrates, crown'd with reeds ; and there 


Flows the fwift Tigris, with his ſea- green hair, 


Invent new names of things unknown beſore ; 
Call this Armenia, that, ihe Caſpian Spore, 
Call this a Mede, and that à Parthian youth ; 
Talk probably : no matter for the truth, 
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Ducite ab urbe demum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 


Virg. Ecl. 8. ver. 68. 


— Reſtore, my charms, 
My lingring Dapbuis to my longing arms. | 
Dyrpx. 


T2 following copy of verſes comes from one of 


my correſpondents, and has ſomething in it fo 
original, that I do not much doubt but it will 
divert my readers. 


T. 


Y time, O ye muſes, wwas happily ſpent, 
When Phebe went with me wherever I went ; 

Ten thouſand ſeveet pleaſures I felt in my breaſt: 
Sure never fond ſhepherd like Colin was leſt / 
But now ſhe is gone, and has left me behind, 
What a marvellous change on a ſudden I find ? 
When things were as fine as poſſibly could be, 
I thou ght tauas the ſpring ; but alas ! it was ſhe. 


II. 

With ſuch a companion, to tend a few ſheep, 
To riſe up and play, or to lie down and ſleep : 
I was ſo good-humour'd, ſo chearful and gay, 
My heart was as light as a feather all day, 
But now I ſo creſi and ſo peeviſh am grown ; 
So ſtrangely uneaſy as ever was known. 

y fair one is gone, and my joys are all drown'd, 
And my heart — am ſure it weighs more than a peund. 


III. 


The fountain that wont to run ſweetly along, 
And dance to foft murmurs the peboles among; 
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Thou An, little Cupid, if Phebe aua there, 

'T was pleaſure to look at, 'twas muſic to hear : 

But now ſhe is abſent, I walk by its fide, 

And till as it murmurs do nothing but chide ; 

Muft you be fo chearful, while I go in pain ? 

Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me complain. 


IV. 


When my lamSkins around me would oftentimes play, 
And when Phebe and I were as joyful as they, 
How þ'erſant their ſporting, how happy their time, 
When fpring, love and beauty were all in their prime ? 
But now in their frolics when by me they paſs, 
1 fling at their fleeces an handful of graſs ; 
Be fill then, I cry, for it mates me quite mad, 
To ſee you ſo merry, while I am ſo ſad. 


| V. 

My dog I was ever well pleaſed to ſee 
Come wagging his tail to my Fair one and me; 
And Phebe was pleas'd too, and to my dog ſaid, 
Come hither poor fellow ; and patted his heed. 
But new, when he's fawning, I ⁊uith a ſour look 
Cry Sirrah; and give him a blegu with my crook : 
And PII give him another; far why ſhould not Tray 
Be as dull as his maſter, when Phebe's away? 


N · 6ag 


VI. 


When walking with Phebe, what fights have J ſeen * 
Hew fair avas the flower, how freſh was the green? 
What a lovely appearance the trees and the ſhade, 

T he corn-ficlds and hedges, and ev*ry thing made? 
But now ſbe has left ine, tho” all are ſtill there, 

T hey none of them now ſo delightful appear : 

"T wvas nowght but the magic, I find, of her eyes, 
Made ſo many beautiful praſpects ariſe. 


VII. 


Saweet muſic went With us both all the wood thre), 
Te lar, linuet, throftle, and nightingale tec; 


Wind | 


Viral 
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Winds over us cr, flocks by us did heat, 
And chirp went the gra/hopper under our fect, 
But now fhe is abſent, tho? ill they fing on, 

The avends ore but lonely, the melody's gone © » 
Her waice in the conſort, as now 1 bude found, 
Gave ev'ry thing el/e its agreeable found, 


VIII. 


Nee, what is become of thy delicate hue ? 
And where is the violet's beautiful blue? 
Does ought of its feveetneſs the blefſom beguile ? 
That meadow, thoſe dailies, why do they not ſmile ? 
Ab! Rivals, I fee what it was that you dreft, 
And made yourſelves fine for; a place in her breaſt : 
You put en your colours to pleaſure her eye, 
To | apt by her hand, on her beſom to die. 


IX. 


How flowily time creeps, till my Phebe return? 
While amidſt the ſoft Zeplyr's cool breezes I burn 
Methinks if I knew whereabouts he would tread, 
I could breathe on his wings, and 't' would melt down the lead. 
Fly fevifter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear, 
And reft ſo much longer for't when ſbe is here. 
4b Colin ! old T ime is full of delay, 
Nor will buage one foot faſter for all thou canft ſay. 


X. 


Will no pitying pow'r that hears me complain, 
Or cure my diſquict, or ſoften my pain? 
To be cur d, thou muſt, Colin, .thy paſſion remove z 
But what fwain is ſo filly to live without love ? 
No, Deity, bid the dear nymph to return, 
For ne'er was poor ſhepherd fo ſadly forlorn. 
Ab! what ſhall I do? I ſhall die with deſpair 3 
Tate heed, all ye fronins, how ye love one Jo faire 
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Tu ne quæſicris (ſcire nefas) quem mibi, quem tibi, 
Finem dit dederint, Leuconoe ; nec Babylonios 
Tentdris HMUHIREY'G S monenrncm Hor. Od. 11. I. I. ver. Ir 


Ah, do not ſtrive too much to know, 
My dcar Leucence, 
What the kind god's deſign to do 
With me and thee. CRrEECH, 


HE deſire of knowing future events, is one of 
the ſtrongeſt inclinations in the mind of man, 
Indeed an ability of foreſeeing probable acci- 

dents is what, in the language of men is called wiſdom 
and prudence: but, not ſatisfied with the light that 
reaſon holds out, mankind hath endeavoured to pene- 
trate more compendiouſly into futurity. Magic, oracles, 
omens, lucky hours, and the various arts of ſuper- 
ſtition owe their riſe to this powerful cauſe. As this 
pu le is founded in ſelf-love, every man is ſure w 
e ſollicitous in the firſt place about his own fortune, 
the courſe of his life, and the time and manner of his 
death. | 
If we confider that we are free agents, we ſhall dif 
cover the abſurdity of ſuch enquiries. One of our 
actions which we might have performed or negleQed, 
is the cauſe of another that ſucceeds it, and ſo the 
whole chain of life is linked together. Pain, poverty, 
or infamy, are the natural product of vicious and im- 
prudent acts; as the contrary bleſſings are of 
ones ; ſo that we cannot ſuppoſe our lot to be deter- 
mined without impiety. A great enhancement of plea- 
ſure ariſes from its being unexpected; and pain n 
doubled by being foreſeen. Upon all theſe, and ſere- 
ral other accounts, we ought to reſt ſatisſted in 


portion beſtowed on us; to adore the hand that lat 
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fitted every thing to our nature, and hath not more 
diſplayed his goodneſs in our knowledge than in our 
Ignorance. | 

It is not unworthy obſervation, that ſuperſtitious 
enquiries into future events prevail more or leſs, in 
proportion to the improvement of liberal arts and uſe- 
ful knowledge in the ſeveral parts of the world. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that magical incantations remain in 
Laplaud; in the more remote parts of Scotlund they 
have their ſecond fight, and ſeveral of our own coun- 
trymen have ſeen abundance of fairies. In Aa this 
credulity is ſtrong; and the — part of refined 
learning there conſiſts in the knowledge of amulets, 
taliſmans, occult numbers, and the like. 

When I was at Grand Cairo, I fell into the acquain- 
tance of a good-natured muſſulman, who promiſed 
me many good office, which he defigned to do me 
when he became the Prime Miniſter, which was a for- 
tune beſtowed on his imagination by a doctor very deep 
in the curious ſciences. At his repeated ſolicitations I 
went to learn my deſtiny of this wonderful ſage. For 
a \mall ſum I had his promiſe, but was defired to wait 
in a dark apartment until he had run through the prepa- 
ratory ceremonies. Having a ſtrong propenſity, even 
then, to dreaming, I took a nap upon the Sofa where 
I was placed, and had the following viſion, the par- 
ticulars whereof I picked up the other day among my 

rs. 

I found myſelf in an unbounded plain, where me- 
thought the whole world, in ſeveral habits and with 
different tongues, was aſſembled. The multitude 
glided ſwiftly along, and I found in myſelf a ftrong 
inclination to mingle in the train. My eyes quickly 
lngled out ſome of the moſt ſplendid figures. Several 
in rich caftans and glittering turbans Puſtled through 
the throng, and trampled over the bodies of thoſe they 

down ; until to my great ſurpriſe I found that 
great pace they went only haſtened them to a 
ſcaffold or a bowſtring. Many beautiful damſels on 
the other fide moved forward with great gaiety ; ſome 
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Ganced until they fell all along; and others painted 
their faces until they loſt their noſes. A tribe of creatures 


with 
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with buſy looks falling into a fit of laughter at the 
misfortunes of the unhappy Ladies, I turned 
eyes upon them. They were each of them filling his 
pockets with gold and jewels, and when there was no 
room left for more, theſe wretches looking round with 
fear and horror, pined away before my tace with fa- 
mine and diſcontent. 

This proſpect of human miſery ſtruck me dumb for 
ſome miles. Then it was that, to diſburden my mind, 
I took pen and ink, and did every thing that hath ſince 
happened under my office of SyrzcTaTorR. While [ 
was employing myſelf for the good of mankind, I was 
ſurprized to meet with very unſuitable returns ſrom my 
fellow- creatures. Never was poor author fo beſet with 
pampbleteers, who ſometimes marched directly againſt 
me, but oftner ſhot at me from ſtrong bulwarks, or 
roſe up ſuddenly in ambuſh. They were of all cha- 
rafters and capacities, ſome with enſigns of dignity, 
and others in liveries ; but what moſt ſurpriſed me, was 
to ſee two or three in black gowns among my enemies. 
It was no ſmall trouble to me, ſometimes to have a man 
come up to me with an angry face, and reproach me 
for having lampooned him, when I had never ſeen or 
heard of him in my life. With the Ladies it was other- 
wiſe: Many became my enemies for not being parti- 
cularly pointed out; as there were others who reſented 
the ſatire which they imagined I, had directed againſt 
them. My great comfort was in the company of half 
a dozen friends, who, I found fince, were the club 
which I have ſo often mentioned in my papers. I laughed 
often at Sir Roger in my ſleep, and was the more dive 
with Will Honeycomb's galantries, (when we afterwards 
became acquainted) becauſe I had foreſeen his mar- 
— with a farmer's daughter. The regret which 

e in my mind upon the death of my compamons, 


aro 
my anxieties for the public, and the many calamities 
ſill fleeting before my eyes, made me repent my cu. 
rioſity; when the magician entered the room, and 
awakened me, by telling me (when it was too late) 
that he was juſt going to begin, 
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N. B. I have only delivered the prophecy of that 

rt of my life which is paſt, it being inconvenient to 
Givolge the ſecond part until a more proper oppor- 
tunity. | 
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Exuerint Hlueſtrem animum ; cultugue freg uenti, 
In quaſcungue woces artes, haud tarda ſeguentur. 

Virg. Georg. 2. ver. 51. 
— They change their ſavage mind, 
Their wildneſs loſe, and quitting nature's part, 
Obey the rules and diſcipline of art. DavpkEx. 


H wi: peruſed the following letter, and find- 


ing it to run upon the ſubject of love, I re- 

ferred it to the learned Ca/ui/ft, whom I have 
retained in my ſervice for ſpeculations of that kind. 
He returned it to me next morning with his report 
annexed to it, with both of which 1 ſhall here preſent 
my reader. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


s Feng that you have entertained an uſeful 
. perſon in your ſervice in quality of Lowe Ca- 
* /uiſt, I apply myſelf to you, under a very great dif- 
* ficulty, that hath for ſome months perplexed me. I 
* have a couple of hunible ſervants, one of which I 
* have no averſion to ; the other I think of very kind- 
*ly. The firſt hath the reputation of a man of good 
* ſenſe, and is one of thoſe people that your ſex are 
* apt to value. My ſpark is reckoned a coxcomb 


* among the men, but is a favourite of the Ladies. If 
I marry the man of worth, as they call him, I ſhall 
* oblige my parents and improve ma fortune; but 
* with my dear beau I promiſe my.eli happineſs, al- 

though 
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though not a jointure. Now I would afk you, whe. 
ther I ſhould conſent to lead my life with a man 
that I have only no objection to, or with him againſt 
whom all objections to me appear frivolous. I am 
determined to follow the Caſuiſi's advice, and I gate 
ſay he will not put me upon fo ſerious a thing as 
matrimony contrary to my inclination. 


I am, Oe. 


Funny Fickl, 


P. S. I forgot to tell you, that the pretty Gentle. 
man is the mot complaiſant creature in the world, 
and is always cf my mind, but the other, forſooth, 
tancies he has as much wit as myſelf, ſlights my lay- 
dog, and hath the inſolence to contradict me when 
he thinks I am not in the _ About half an hour 
ago, he maintained to my face, that a patch always 
implies a pimple. 


As I look upon it to be my duty rather to fide 
with the parents than the daughter, I ſhall propoſe 
ſome conſiderations to my gentle queriſt, which may 
incline her to comply with thoſe under whoſe direction 
ſhe is: And at the iame time convince her, that it is 
rot impoſſible | ut ſhe may in time, have a true affer- 
tion for him who is, at preſent, indifferent to her; or, 
to uſe the old family maxim, that, J/ ſhe marrics fir 
Ieve will ceme after. 3 

The only obe ction that ſhe ſeems to inſinuate againſt 
the Gent]: man propoied to her, is his want of com- 
plaiſance, which, I perceive, ſhe is very willing to 
return. Now, I can di'cover from this very circum- 
ſtance, that ſhe and her lover, whatever they may 
think of it, are very good friends in their hearts. It 
is difficult to determine, whether love delights more 
in giving plcaſure or pain. Let Miſs Fic aſk her own 
h-art, if the duth not take a fecret pride in making 
this man of good ſenſe look very fillv. Hath ſbe 
ever been better plated, tau when her behaviour nat 

11ave 
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made her lover ready to hang himſelf? or doth. ſhe 
ever rejoic2 more than when ſhe thinks ſhe hath driven 
him to the very brink of a purling ſtream? Let her 
conſider, at the ſame time, that it is not impoſſible bug 
her lover may have diſcovered her tricks, and hath a 
mind to give her as good as ſhe brings. I remem- 
ber a handſome young baggage that treated a hopeful 
Greek of my acquaintance, juſt come from Oxford, as 
if he had been a Barbarian. The firſt week, after ſhe 
had fixed him, ſhe took a pinch of ſnuff out of his 
rival's box, and apparently touched the enemy's little 
finger. She became a proſeſt enemy to the arts and 
ſciences, and ſcarce er wrote a letter to him with- 
out wilfully miſpeliing a name. The young ſcholar, 
to be even with her, railed at coquerres as ſoon as he 
had got the word; and did not want parts to turn in- 
to ridicule her men of wit and pleaſure of the town. 
After having irritated one another for the ſpace of five 
months, ſhe made an aſſignation with him fourſcore 
miles from Lendon. But as he was very well :cquainted 
with her pranks, he took a journey the quite contrary 
way. Accordingly they met, quarrelled, and in a few 
days were married. Their former hoſtilities are 
now the ſubje of their mirth, being content at pre- 
ſent with that part of love only, which beſtows plea- 
ſure. 
Women who have been married ſome time, not 
having it in their heads to draw after them a nume- 
rous train of followers, find their ſatisſaction in the 
1 of one man's heart. I know very well, that 

ies in their bloom deſire to be excuſed in this par- 
ticular. But when time hath worn out their natural 
vanity and taught them dilcretion. their fondneſs ſettles 
on its proper object. And it is probable for this rea- 
ſon, that among huſbands, you will find more that are 
fond of women beyond their prime, than of thoſe who 
are actually in the inſolence cf beauty. My reader 
will apply the ſame obſervation to the other ſex. 

I need not infiit upon the necefity of their purſuing 
one common intereſt, and their united care for their 
children, but ſhall only obſerve, by the way, that 
married perſons are both more warm in their love, and 

more 
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more hearty in their hatred, than any others whatſo. his 
ever. Mutual favours and obligations which may be La 
ſuppoſed to be greater here than in any other ſtate, na- ne: 
turally beget an intenſe affection in generous minds, fan 
As, on the contrary, perſons who have beſtowed ſuch cor 
favours have a particular bitterneſs in their reſent. abl 
ments, when they think themſelves ill treated by thoſe nol 
of whom they have deſerved fo much. ad! 
Beſides, Miſs Fichle may conſider, that as there are of 
often many faults concealed before marriage, ſo there day 
are ſometimes many virtues unobierved. wit 
To this we may add the great efficacy of cuſtom, diſ 
and conſtant converſation, to produce a mutual friend- ma 
ſhip and benevolence in two perſons. It is a nice re- her 
flexion, which I have heard a friend of mine make, foxr 
that you may be ſure a woman loves a man, when ſhe wit 
uſes bis expreſſions, tells his ſtories, or imitates his tin 
manner. This gives a ſecret delight; for imitation is bea 
a kind of artleſs flattery, and mightily favours the 
powerful principle of ſelf-love. It is certain, that K3 
married perſons, who are poſſeſt of a mutual eſteem, 
not only catch the air and wayof talk from one another, N 
but fall into the ſame traces of thinking and liking. 
Nay, ſome have carried the remark fo far as to aſſert, — 


that the features of a man and wife grow, in time, to 
reſemble one another. Let my fair correſpondent there- 
fore conſider, that the Gentleman recommended will 
have a good deal of her own face in two or thre? 
ears; which ſhe muſt not expect from the beau, who 
is too full of his dear ſelf to copy aſter another. And 
I dare appeal to her own judgement, if that perſon 
w not be the handſomeſt, that is the moſt like her- 
ſelf. | ; 
We have a remarkable inſtance to our preſent pur- 
poſe in the hiſtory of King Ezgar, which I ſhall here 


uma = 2 1 


c 
relate, and leave it with my fair correſpondent to be "re 
applied to herſelf. g 

This great monarch, who is ſo famous in Bri * ot 
Rory, fell in love as he made his progreſs through his * th 
kingdom, with a certain Duke's daughter who livel * I 
near H;nchefter, and was the moit celebrated beauty * tu 
of the age. His importunitics and the violence of ar 
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his paſſion were ſo great, that the mother cf the YOUng 
Lady promiſed him to bring her daughter to his bed the 
next night, though in her heart the abhorred ſo in- 
famous an office, It was no ſooner dark than is 
conveyed into his room a young maid of no difagree- 
able figure, who was one of her attendants, and did 
not want addreſs to improve the opportunity ſor the 
adrancement of her fortune. She made fo god uſe 
of her time, that when ſhe offered to riſe a little before 
day, the King could by no means think of parting 
with her. So that finding herſelf under a neceſſity of 
diſcovering who ſhe was, ſhe did it in ſo handſome a 
manner, that his Majeſty was excceding gracious to 
her, and took her ever after under his protection: in- 
ſomuch that our chronicles tcl] us he carried her along 
with him, made her firft miniſter of flate, and con- 
tinuecl true to her alone, until his marriage with the 
beautiful Eda. 
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„„ eg, 
* K. K * j 


longum contu ſelutæ laborem 

Agulo conjux percurrit pectine teros . , 
Virg. Georg. 1. ver. 294. 

— mean time at home 

The good wife ſinging plies the various loom. 


V. Syrerarox, 


Have a couple of neices under my direction, 

who ſo often run gadding abroad, that I do not 

know where to have them. Their dreſs, their 
tea, and their viſits tuke up all their time, and they 
go to bed as tired with doing nothing, as I am after 
quilting a whole under-petticoat. The only time 
they are not idle, is while they read your SptcT a- 
TORS; which being dedicated to the intereſts of vir- 
tur, I defire you ro recommend the long neglucted 
* art of needle-work. Thoſe hours which in ibis 
Vor, VIII. I * age 
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1 

" age are thrown away in dreſs, play, viſits and the 
like, were employed, in my time, in writing out 
* receipts, or working beds, chairs, and hanging; 
for the family. For my part, I have plied my — 
* theſe fifty years, and by my good will would never 
* have it out of my hand. It grieves my heart to ſee a 
* couple of proud idle flirts ſupping their tea, for a 
* whole aſternoon, in a great room ; Hows round with 
* the induſtry of their great-grandmother. Pray, 
Sir, take the laudable myſtery of embroidery into 
your ſerious conſideration, and as you have a great 
deal of the virtue of the laſt age in you, continue your 
endeavours to reform the preſent. Tam, &Cc. 


In obedience to the commands of my venerahle cor. 
reſpondent, I have duly weighed this important ſub- 
ject, and promiſe myſelf from the arguments here laid 
down, that all the fine Ladies of England will be ready, 
as ſoon as their mourning 1s over, to appear covered 
with the work of their own hands. 

What a delightful entertainment muſt it be to the 
Fair ſex, whom their native modeſty and the tenderneſs 


of men towards them, exempts from public bulingſs, 


to paſs their hours in imitating fruits and flowers, and 
tranſplanting all the beauties of nature into their own 
dreſs, or raiſing a new creation in their cloſets and 
2partments, How pleaſing is the amuſement of walk- 
ing among the ſhades and groves planted by themſelves, 
in ſurveying heroes flain by their needle, or little 
Cid which they have brought into the world with- 
out pain! 

This is, methink«, the moſt proper way wherein a 
Lady can ſhew a fine genius, and I cannot forbezr 
wiſhing, that ſeveral writers of that ſex had choſen to 
apply themſelves rather to tapeſtry than rhime. Your 
paſtoral poeteſſes may vent their fancy in rural land- 
ſkips, and place deſpairing ſhepherds under ſilken wil- 
lows, or drown them in a ſtream of mohair. The. 


roic writers may work up battles as ſucceſsfully, and 


inflame them with gold or ſtain them with crimſon. 


Even thoſe who have only a turn to a ſong or an epi- 
gram, 
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gram, may put many valuable ſtitches into a purſe, 


and croud a thouſand graces into a pair of garters, 

If I may, without breach of good manners, imagine 
that any pretty creature is void of genius, and would 
perform her part herein, but very aukwardly, I muſt 
nevertheleſs inſiſt upon her working, if it be only tw 
keep her out of harm's way. 

Another argument for buſying good women in works 
of faney, is, becauſe it takes them off from ſcanda!, 
the uſual attendant of tea-tables, and all other unae- 
tive ſcenes of life. While they are forming their birds 
and beaſts, their neighbours will be allowed to be the 
fathers of their own children: And Meg and Tory 
will be but ſeldom mentioned, where the great diſpute 
is, whether blue or red is the more proper colour. 
How much greater glory would Scphronia do the Gene- 
ral, if ſhe would chooſe rather to work the battle of 
Bleabeim, in tapeſtry, than fignalize herſelf with ſo much 
vehemence againſt thoſe who are Frenchmen in their 
hearts, | 
A third reaſon that I ſhall mention, is the proft 
that 1s brought to the family where theſe pretty arts 
ae encouraged. Tt is manifeſt that t:.is way of life 
not only keeps fair Ladies from running out into ex- 
pences, but is at the ſame time an actual improvement. 
How memorable would that matron be, who hall have 
it in cribed upon her monument, That the wroughr 
* out the whole bible in tapeſtry, and died in a good 
* old age, after having covered three hundred yards of 
„wall in the manſion-houſe. 

The premiſes being confidered, I humbly ſubmit the. 
following propoſals to all mothers in Great-Br:itain. 

J. That no young virgin whatſoever be allowed to 
receive the addreſſes of her firſt lover, but in a ſuit of 
her own embroidering. 

IT. That before every freſh ſervant, ſhe be obliged to 
appear with a new ſtomacher at the leaſt. 

III. That no one be actually married until the hath 
the child-bed pillows, Ec. ready ſtitched, as likewiſe 
the mantle for the boy quite finiſhed. 

Theſe laws, if I miſtake not, would effectually re- 
ore the decaved art of needle-work, and make the 
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virgins of Great Britain exceedingly nimble-fingered 
in their buſine!s. 

There 15 a memorable cuſtom of the Grecian Ladies 
in this particular, preſerved in Hcmer, which I hope 
will have a very good eftect with my ccuntry-women, 
A widow, in ancient times, could not, without inde- 
cency, receive a ſecond huſband, until ſhe had woven a 
mroud for her deceaſed lord, or the next of kin to him, 
Accordingly, the chaſte Penelope, having, as ſhe thought, 
Loſt Lis at ſea, ſhe employed her time in preparing 
a winding ſheet for Laertes, the father of her huitband. 
The ſtory of her web being very famous, and yet not 
fullciently known in its ſeveral circumſtances, I hall 
Ive it to my reader, as Homer makes one of her wooers 
1clate it. 


Sweet hope ſhe gave to every youth apart, 
ieh well taught looks, and a deceitful heart : 
A web ſhe ove of many a fiender tarine, 

Of curious texture, and perpiext defron 3 

Aly youth, ſhe cry'd, my Lord but ne tuſy dead, 
Ferbear a while to cour! my awidew'd bed, 
Jill I bade woun, as ſolemn Vous requires 

7 ts web, a ſhroud for pcor Ulyſies? Sire, 

His limbs, auben fate the Hero's ſcul demands, 
Shall claim this labour of his daughter's hands : 
Left all the dames of Gr:ece my name deſpiſe, 
While the great king without a covering lies. 

Thus He. Nor did my friends miſtruſt the guile, 
All day jhe jped the long laborious toil: 

But when the burning lamps ſupply*d the ſun, 
Each night unravelPd what the day begun. 

Three liue-long ſummers did the fraud prevail; 
The fourth her maidens told th' amazing tali. 

T beje eyes behe'd, as cloſe I 100k my ſtand, 

T he backward labcurs of her faithl(s/s hand : 
Jill watch'd at length, and pres d on every fide, 
Her tajh jhe ended, and commenc'd « bride, 
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en, 

de- 4 | * 
na 

im, Dicite Io Pæan, & Is bis dicite Pean : 

ht, Decidit in cafſes præda petita meos. 

ring Ovid. Ars. Am. I. 1. ver. 1 
2 Now Is Pzan ſing, now wreaths prepare, 

mall And with repeated Jös fill the air: 

dern The prey is fal'n in my ſucceſsſul toils. Axon. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


. AVING in your paper of Mauday laſt pub- 
0 H liſhed my report on the caſe of Mrs. Fanny 
0 Fickle, wherein I have taken notice, that love 
comes after marriage; I hope your readers are ſatiſ- 
* fied of this truth, that as love generally produces 
* matrimony, ſo it often happens that matrimony pro- 
* duces love. | 

It perhaps requires more virtues to make a good 
* huſband or wife, than what go to the finiſhing any 
* the moſt ſhining character whatſoever. 

« Diſcretion ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, and accord- 

* ingly we find that the beſt huſbands have been moſt 
© famous for their wiſdom. Homer, who hath drawn a 
perſect pattern of a prudent man, to make it the 
more complete, hath celebrated him for the juſt re- 
turns of fidelity and truth to his Penelcpe ; inſomuch 
that he refuſed the careſſes of a goddeſs for her ſake, 
and to uſe the expreſſion of the beſt of Pagan authors, 
vetulam ſuam pretulit immortalitati, his old woman 
was dearer to him than unmortality. 

* Virtue is the next neceſſary qualification for this 
* domeſtic character, as it naturally produces con- 
* ſtancy and mutual eſteem. Thus Brutus and Porcia 
were more remarkable for virtue and affection than 


any others of the age in which they lived. 
I 3 Good 


ri day, 
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* Good-nature is a third neceſſary ingredient in the 
marriage-ſtate, without which it would inevitably 
ſour upon a thouſand occafions. When 3 of 
mind is joined with this amiable quality, it at- 
tracts the admiration and eſteem of all who behold 
it. Thus Cz/ar, not more remarkable for his for- 
tune and valour than for his humanity, ſtole into the 
hearts of the Roman people, when, breaking through 
the cuſtom, he pronounced an oration at he funeral 
of his firſt and beſt beloved wife. 

Good: nature is inſufficient, unleſs it be ſteady and 
uniform, and accompanied with an evenneſs of temper, 
which is, above alf things, to be preſerved in this 
friendſhip contrated for life. A man muſt be eaſy 
within himſelf, before he can be ſo to his other ſelf. 
Socrates and Marcus Aurelius, are inſtances of men, 
who, by the ſtrength of philoſophy, having entirely 
compoſed their minds, and ſubdued their paſſions, 
are celebrated for good huſbands, notwithſtanding the 
firſt was yoked with Xantippe, and the other with 
Fauſfina. If the wedded pair would but habituate 
themielves for the firſt year to bear with one a no- 
ther's faults, the difficulty would be pretty well 
conquered. This mutual ſweetneſs of temper and 
complacency was knely recomended in the nuptial 
ceremonies among the heathens, who, when they 
ſacrificed to Juno at that ſolemnity, always tore out 
the gall from the entrails of the victim, and caſt it 
behind the altar. 


I ſhall conclude this letter with a paſſage out of 


Dr. Ply's Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, not only as it 
will ſerve to fill up your preſent paper, but, if I find 
myſelf in the humour, may give rite to another; I 
having by me an old regiſter, belonging to the place 
here und:rmentioned. 

Sir Philip de Scmerwile held the manors of IP hiche- 


no vre, Scireſcet, Ridavære, Netherton, and Coavler, all 
in Com. Stafford, of the Earls of Lancafter, by this 
memorable ſervice. The ſaid Sir P/i/ip ſhall find, 
maintain, and ſuſtain, one Bacon-Fliteb, hanging in his 
hall at V Hichenovre, ready arraved allies of the vtar, 
but in Leut, to be given to every man or woman mar- 


tied, 


* 


they owe to the bacon. 
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ried, after the day and the year of their marriage be 
paſt, in form following. , 

Whenſoever that any one ſuch before named will 
come to enquire for the bacon, in their own perſon, 
they ſhall come to the bailiff, or to the porter of the 
lordſhip of IWhichenowre, and ſhall ſay to them in the 
manner as enſueth; 

* Bayliff, or porter, I do you to know, that I am 
come for myſelf, to demand one Bacen Flyke hanging 
© in the hall of the Lord of Which:mowre, after the 
form thereunto belonging: 

After which relation, the bailiff or porter ſhall aſſign 
a day to him, upon promiſe by his faith to return, 
and with him to bring twain of his neighbours. And 
in the mean time the ſaid Lailiff ſhall take with him 
twain of the freeholders of the lordſhip of Whicha;- 
evre, and they three ſhall 7 to the manor of Raalenu, 
belonging to Robert Knightleye, and there ſhall ſummon 
the — Knightleye, or his bailiff, commanding 
him to be ready at YZichenewre the day appointed, at 
prime of day, with his carriage, that is to ſay, a horſe 
and a ſaddle, a ſack and a prike, for to convey the 
ſaid bacon and corn a journey out of the county of 
Stafford, at his coſtages. And then the ſaid bailiff 
ſhall, with the ſaid freeholders, ſummon all the tenants 
of the ſaid manor, to be ready at the day appointed 
at Whichencwvre, for to do and perform the ſervices which 

And at the day afligned, all 
ſuch as owe ſervices to the bacon, ſhall be ms at the 
gate of the manor of /hichenowre, from the ſun-riſing 
to noon, attending and awaiting for the coming of hin 
who fetcheth the Bacon. And when he is come, there 
ſhall be delivered to him and his fellows, chapelets ; 
and to all thoſe which ſhall be there, to do their ſer- 
vices due to the bacon. And they thall lead the ſaid 
cemandant with trumps and tabours, and other manner 
of minſtreiſy to the hali-door, where he ſhall id the 
Lord of Vlichenovre, or his ſteward, ready to deliver 
the bacon in this manner. 

He ſhall enquire of him which demandeth the bacon, 
if he have brought twain of his neighbours with him: 
which muſt anſwer, Thcy Le here ready, And then 
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the ſteward ſhall cauſe theſe two neighbours to ſwear, 
*f the ſaid demandant be a wedded man, or have been 
2 man wedded ; and if ſince his marriage one year and 
2 day te paſt; and if he be a freeman, or a villain. And 
f his ſaid reighbours make oath, that he hath for him 
all theſe three points rehearſed ; then ſhall the bacon 
be taken down and brought to the hall-door, and ſhall 
there be laid upon one half quarter of wheat, and 
upon one other of rye. And he that demandeth the 
bacon ſhall knee! upon his knee, and ſhall hold his 
right hand upon a book, which book ſhall be laid upon 
ine bacon and the corn, and ſhall make oath in this 
manner. g 

* Here ye, Sir Philip de Scmerwile, Lord of I Jicle- 
nove, myntener and gyver of this biconne: That 
IAſithe I wedded B my wife, and ſithe I had hyr 
in my kepying, and at my wylle, by a year and a day 
after our marriage, I would not have chaunged for 
none other; ſarer, ne fowler; richer, ne pourer; ne 
for none other deſcended of greater lynage ; ſlepying 
ne waking, at noo tyme. And if the Erd B were 
ſole, and I ſole, I would take her to be my wife be- 
fore all the wymen of the worlde, of what condiciones 
ſoever they be, good or evylle: as help me Ged and 
his Seyntes, and this flcſh and all fleſhes. 
And his neighbours ſhall make oath, that they truſt 
verily he hath ſaid truly. And if it be found by his 
neighbours before named, that he be a freeman, there 
hall be delivercd to him half a quarter of wheat and 
a cheeſe ; ard if he be a villain, he ſhall have half 2 
quarter of rye without cheeſe. And then ſhall Knight- 
lere, the Lord of Radlew, be called for, to carry all 
theſe things tofore rchearſed ; and the ſaid corn ſhall 
be laid on cre horſe and the bacon above it: and he to 
whom the tacon appertaineth ſhall aſcend upon his 
horſe, and f};all take the cheeſe before him, if he hare 
2 horſe. And if he have none, the Lord of T Liche- 
norte ſhall cauſe him to have one horſe and ſaddle, to 
ſuch time as he be paſſed his lordſhip: and fo ſhall they 
depart the manor of JWtichencvre with the corn and the 
bacon, toſore him that hath won it, with trumpets, ta- 


bourets, and other manner of minſtrelſy. And all — 
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free tenants of Whichenewre, ſhall conduct him to be 
paſſed the lordſhip of Viclenovre. And then ſhall 
they all return except him, to whom appertaineth to 
make the carriage and journey without the county of 
Stafford, at the coſts of his Lord of Whichenovre. 


See 
Ne 608 Monday, October 18. 


— — 


— — Pcœfuria ridet amantim. 


Ovid Ars Am. I. 1. ver. 633. 


Forgiving with a ſmile 
The perjuries that eaſy maids beguile. Davyves. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
\ Ccording to my promiſe I herewith tranſmit to 


U 
0 you a liſt of ſeveral perſons, who from time 
L to time demanded the Flitch of Bacon of Sir 
« Philip de Semervile, and his deſcendants ; as it is pre- 
* ſerved in an ancient manuſcript under the title of 
* The reg iſter of Whichercure-hall, and of the Lacon ties 
* there maintained, 

© In the beginning of this record is recited the law 
* or inſtituticn in ſorm, as it is already printed in your 
* I: ſt paper: To which are added two by-Jaws, as a 
comment upon the general law, the ſubſtance where- 
* of j<, that the wife {hall take the ſame oath as the 
* kuſband, mutatis mutantis ; and that the judges ſhall, 
* as they think meet, interrogate or croſs-examine the 
* witncfies. After this proceeds the regiſter in manner 
following. 

* Aubry Ce Falſtaff, fr of Sir Jolin Falſtaſf, Xr. 
* awich Dame Maude his avife, roerethe faſt that Vmant öd 
* tle bocen, he having bribed lauuii of his father's n- 
* ganious to er fulſiy in his Fehecf, whereby de gaind 
* the flit“ But he and Lis faid wife falling immediately 
to a df ute hex the ſid becen ſhould be drt, it avs 

15 *t 
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© by order of the judges taken from him, and hung np again 
© in the hall. 

* Aliſon the wife of Stephen Freckle, breught ter 


* ſaid huſband along with her, ard ſet forth the good con- 
* diticns and behaviour of her conſort, adding withal that 


« ſhe doubted not but that he was ready to atteſt the life if 


* her, his wife; whereupon he, the ſaid Stephen, ſhaking 
* his head, ſbe turned ſhort upon him, and gave him a box 
* on the ear. 

Philip de Waverland, having laid his hand upon i}: 
* book, when the clauſe, Were I ſole and ſhe ſole, was 
* rehearſed, found a ſecret compunction riſing in his mind, 
and flole it off again. 
© Richard de Loveleſs, aue aba a courtier, and a very 
wwell-bred man, being cbſerved io hefitate at the word; 
after our marriage, was thereupon required to explain 
himſelf. He replied, by talking very largely T his exact 

ſance while he was a leder; and alledged that 
he had not in the leaſt diſcbliged his wife for à year and 
ap before marriage, which he hoped was the ſame 
thing. 
. Rejected. 

© Joceline Jolly, EV; making it appear by ungueſtionable 
teſtimony, that he and his wife had preſerved full and eu- 
tire affetion for the ſpace of the firſt month, cemmunly 
called the Honey-moon ; he had in conſideration thereef 
one raſber beſtowed upon him. 
After this, ſays the record, many years paſſed over 
before any demandant appeared at Whichenowre-hall; 
inſomuch that one would have thought that the 
whole country were turned Jes, ſo little was their 
affection to the flitch of bacun. 
© The next couple enrolled had like to have carried 
it, if one of the witneſſes had not depoſed, That 
dining on a Sunday with the demandant, whoſe wife 
had ſat below the ſquire's Lady at church, ſhe ta? 
ſaid wife dropped ſome expreflions, as if the thought 
her huſband deſerved to |be knighted ; to which he 
returned a paſſionate Piþ/ The judges taking the 

remiſes into conſideration, belies the aforeſaid 
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It is recorded as a ſufficient diſqualification of a 
* certain wife, that ſpeaking of her huſband, ſhe ſaid, 
* God forgive him. 

© It is likewiſe remarkable, that a couple were re- 
« jeted upon the depoſition of one of their neighbours, 
that the Lady had once told her huſband, that if ab 
* her duty to obey ; to which he replied, Oh, my dear / 
yen are never in the _ 

The violent paſſion of one Lady for her lap-dog ; 
* the turning away of the old houſe-maid by another ; 
* a tavern-bill torn by the wife, and a taylor's by the 
* huſband; a quarrel about the kiſſing cruſt ; ſpoiling 
* of dinners, and coming in late of nights; are ſo many 
© ſeveral articles which occaſioned the reprobation of 
* ſome ſcores of demandants, whoſe names are record- 
* ed in the aforeſaid regiſter. i 

Without enumerating other particular perſons, I 
* ſhall content myſelf with obſerving that the ſentence 
pronounced againſt one Gervaſe Poacher is, that he 
* might have had lacen to his eggs, if he had not hitherto 
* ſeolded his wife when they were over boiled. And the 
* depoſition againſt Derothy Doolittle runs in theſe words; 
* That fhe had ſo far uſurped the dominion of the coal fire, 
* (the flirring whereof her huſband claimed to himſelf) that 
b 2 good will ſhe never weuld ſuffer the poker out of her 
* band. 

I find but two couples, in this firſt century that were 
* ſucceſsful : 'The firſt was a ſea-captain and his wife, 
* who fince the day of their marriage had not ſeen one 
another until the day of the claim. The ſecond was 
an honeſt pair in the neighbourhood ; the huſband 
* was a man of plain good ſenſe, and a peaceable 
* temper ; the woman was dumb, . 


Wedneſday, 
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E 
Ne 609 Wedneſday, October 20. 


— — 


¹•»*» 0 


Farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. 1. ver. 86. 
The miſcellaneous ſubjects of my book. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
Have for ſome time deſired to appear in your 
paper, and have therefore choſen a day to fte:} 
into the SpECTATOR, when I take it for granted 
you will not have many ſpare minutes for ſpeculations 
of your own, As [ was the other day walking wit! 
an honeſt country gentleman, he very often was 
exprefling his aſtoniſhment to fee the town ſo mighti- 
ly cronded with doctors of divinity : upon winch [ 
told him he was very much miſtaken it he took all 
thoſe Gentlemen he ſaw in ſcarves to be perſons of | 
that dignity ; for that a „dung divine, after his firſt 
degiee in the univerſity, uſually comes hither only to 
ſhow himſelf; and, on that cccaſion, is apt to think 
he is but half equipped with a gown and caſſack for 
his public appearance, if he hath not the additional 
ornament of a ſcarf of the firſt magnitude to intitle 
him to the appella ion of Doctor from his landlandy, 
and the boy at Childs. Now ſince I know that this 
piece of garniture is looked upon as a ma. k of a- 
nity or affectation, as it is made uſe of among ſome . 
of the little ſpruce adventurers of the town, I ſhould 
be glad if you would give it a place among thoſe ex- 
travaganci-s you have juſtly expoſed in ſeveral of your 
papers: being very well aſſured that the main tody 
of the clergy both in the country and the vniver- 
ſities, who were almoſt to a man untainted with it, 
would be very well pleaſed to fee this vencrai le fop- 
pery well expoſed. When my patron did me the ho- 
your to take me into his family (for I muſt own my- 
telf cf this order) he was pleaſed to ſay he took me 
as a friend and companion; and whether be looked 
© upon 
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upon the ſcarf like the lace and ſhoulder-knot of a 
footman, as a badge of ſervitude and dependence, 1 
do not know, but he was ſo kind as to leave my wear- 
ing of it to my own diſcretion ; and not having any 
juſt title to it from my degrees, I am content to be 


without the ornament. The privileges of our nobi- 
lity to keep a certain number of chaplains are undiſ- 
puted, though perhaps not one in ten cf thoſe reve. 
rend Gentlemen have any relation to the noble families 
their ſcarves belong to ; the right generally of creat- 
ing all chaplains, except the domeſtic, where there 
is one, being nothing more than the perquiſite of a 
ſteward's place, who, if he happens to out- live any 
conſiderable number of his noble maſters, ſhall pro- 
bably, at one and the ſame time, have fifty chaplains, 
all in their proper accoutrements, of his own crea- 
tion; though, perhaps, there hath been neither grace 
nor prayer ſaid in the family fince the introduction 
vi the firſt coronet. 
Jan, &c. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Wiſh you would write a philoſop hical paper about 
natural antipathics, with a word or two concern- 
ing the ſtrength of imagination. I can give you a 
liſt upon the firſt notice, of a rational C/1a cup, of 
an egg that walks upon two legs, and a quait-pot 
that ſings like a nightingale. There is in my neigh- 


. bourtzood a very pretty prattling ſhculder of veal, 


that ſqualls out at the fight ofa knife. Then, as for 
natural antipathies, I knew a general officer who wes 
never conquered but by a ſmothered ravit ; and a 
wife that domineers over her huſband by the help of 
a breaſt cf mutton, A ſtory that relates to myſelf on 
this ſubj-& may be thought not uneatertaining, eſpe- 
cia!ly when I aſſute you that it is Literally true, I 
bad long made love io a Lady, in the poſſeſſion of 


hom 1 am now the happieſt of mankind, whoſe 


hand [ ſhould have gained with much difficulty with- 
cut the aſſiſlance of a cat. You mut know then, 


that my moll dangerous rival had fo ſtrong an aver- 
fen to this ſpecics, that he infallibly ſwooned away 
at 
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at the fight of that harmleſs creature. My friend 
Mrs. Lucy, her maid, having a greater reſpect for me 
and my purſe than ſhe had for my rival, always took 
care to pin the tail of a cat under the gown of her 
miltreſs, whenever ſhe knew of his coming; which 
had ſuch an effect, that every time he entered the 
room, he looked more like one cf the figures in Mrs, 
Salmon's wax-work, than a defirable lover. In ſhort, 
he grew ſick of her company; which the young Lady 
taking notice of, (who no more knew why, than he 
did) ſhe ſent me a challenge to meet her in incor. 
In: chapel, which I joyfully accepted, and have 
(amongſt other pleaſures) the ſatisfaction of being 
praiſed by her for my ſtratagem. I am, Sc. 


Frem the hoop. Tom Nimble- 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


HE virgins of Grez!-Zr:7ain are very much 
obliged to you for putting them upon ſuch te- 
dious drudgeries in needlework as were fit only for 
the Hilpa's and the Nilpa's that lived before the flood. 
Here is a ftir indeed with your hiſtories in embroi- 
dery, your groves with ſhades of ſilk and ſtreams of 
mohair! I would have you to know, that I hope to 
kill a hundred lovers before the beit houſewife in 
England can ſtitch out a battle, and do not fear but 
to provide =_ and girls much faſter than your dif. 
ciples can embroider them, I love birds and beaſts 
as well as you, but am content to fancy them when 
they are realty made. What do you think of gilt 
leather for furniture ? There is your pretty hangings 
for a chamber; and what is more, our own contry 
is the only place in Eure where work cf that Lind 
is tolerably done. Without minding vour muſty leſ- 
ſons, I am this minute going to Paul's church-yard 
to beſpeak a ſkreen and a ſet of hangings ; and am 
reſolved to encourage the manufactu: e of my country. 
Tears, » 
CLEORAs 


Friday, 
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Sic, cum tranffdrint ici 

Nullo cum ftrepitu dies, 

Plebeius moriar ſenex. 

Illi mors gravis incu bat, 

Qui, notus nimis omnibus, 

Jenotus moritur ſibi. Seneca. 


Thus, when my fleeting days, at laſt, 
Unheeded, ſilently are paſt, 

Calmly I ſhall reſign my breath, 

In life unknown, forgot in death ; 
While he, o'ertaken unprepar'd, 
Finds death an evil to be Kar- d. 

Who dies, to others too much known, 
A itranger to himſelf alone. 


Have often wondered that the Jews ſhould contrive 
] ſuch a worthleſs greatneſs for the deliverer whom 

they expected, as to dreſs him up in external pomp 
and pageantry, and repreſent him to their imagination, 
as making havock amongf his creatures, and ated 
with the poor ambition of a Cæſar or an Alexander. 
How much more illaſtrious doth he appear in his real 
character, when conſidered as the author of univerſal 
benevolence among men, as refining our paſſions, exalt- 
ing our nature, giving us vaſt ideas of immortality, and 
teaching us a contempt of that little ſhowy grandeur, 
—_— the Jews made the glory of their Mefrah to 
conſiſt ! 

Nerbiug (ſays Longinus) can be great, the contempt of 
which is great, The poſſeſſion of wealth and riches 
cannot give a man a title to greatneſs, becauſe it is 
looked upon as a greatneſs of mind, to contemn theſe . 
gifts of fortune, and to be above the deſire of them. I 
have therefore been inclined to think, that there are 


greater men who lie concealed among the ſpecies, than 
. thoſe 
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thoſe who come out, and draw upon themſelves 
the eyes and admiration of mankind. Virgil would 
rever have been heard of, had not his domeftic mit. 
fortunes driven him out of his obſcurity, and brought 
him to Reme, 

It we ſuppoſe that there are ſpirits or angels, who 
look into the ways of men, as it is highly probable there 
are, both from reaſon and revelation ; how different 
are the notions which they entertain of us, from thoſe 
which we are apt to form of one another ? Were they 
to give us in their catalogue of ſuch worthies as are 
now living, how different would it be from that, which 
any of our own ſpecies would draw up ? 

We are dazzled with the ſplendor of titles, the often. 
tation of learning, the noiſe of victories: They, on the 
contrary, ſee the philoſopher in the cottage, whko poſ- 
ſeſſes his ſoul in patience and thankſulneſs, under the 
preFures of what little minds call poverty and diftrek, 
They do not look for great men at the head of armies, 
or among the pomps of a court, but often fnd them 
out in ſhades and ſolitudes, in the private walks and 
by-paths of life. The evening*s walk of a wiſe man 
is mo: e illuſtrious in their ſight, than the march of a 
General at the head of a hundred thouſand men. 4 
contemplation of God's works; a voluntary act of 
juſtice to our detriment; a generous concern fer the 
good of mankind ; tears that are ſhed in filence for the 
miſcry of others; a private deſire or reſentment broken 
and ſubdued; in ſhort, an unfeigned exerci'e of humt- 
lity, or any other virtue; are ſuch actions as are glo- 
rious in their fight and denominate men great and e- 


putable. The moſt famous among us are often looked 


upon with pity, with contempt, or with indignation; 
while thote who are moſt obſcure among their own 
ſpecies, are regarded with love, with approbation, and 
eſteem. 

The moral of the preſent ſpeculation amounts to this, 
that we ſhould not he led away by the cenſures aud 
applauſes of men, but confider the figure that ever? 

erſon will make, at thet time when wiſdom ſhall be 
juſtified of her children, and nothing paſs for great or 
illuſtricus, which is not an ornament aud perfection to 
human nature. 
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The ſtory of Gyge:, the rich Lydian monarch, is a 
memorable ir.tance to our preſent pur, ofe. The oracle 
being aſked by Gyges, who was the h:ppieſt man, re- 
plied 4;/aiis. Gyges, who expecting to have heard him- 
ſelf named on this occaſion, wa: muc' ſurpriſed, and 
very curious to know who this Ag is fhould be, After 
much enquiry he was found to be an ob cure country- 
man, who employed all his time in cultivating a garden, 
and a few acres of land about his houſe. 

Cowlcy's agreeable relation of this ſtory ſhall cloſe 
this day's ſpeculation, 


Thus Aglaiis (a man unknown ſo men, 
But the Gedi knew, and therefore loud him then) 
Thus liv'd objcurely then auitbout a name, 
Aglaüs, now con/in'd t eternal fame. 
Fer Gyges, the rich king, wicked and great, 
Pre/um'd at wiſe Apollo's Delphick ear, 
Pre/um'd to aſk, Oh thou, the whole world's eye, 
See t thou a man that happier is than I? 
The god, who ſcorn'd to flatter man, reply d, 
Aglaus happier is. But Gyges cry'd, 
Ina proud rage, who can that Aglaiis be ? 
Ve ue heard as yet of no ſuch King as he. 
And true it was, through the whole earth around, 
No King of ſuch a name was 10 be found. 
1; ſome old Hero of that name alive, 
Who his high race does from the gods derive ? 
I it ſeme mighty Gen ral, that has done 
Wonders in fight, and god-like honours avon ? 
1s it ſome man of endleſs wealth ? ſaid he : 
Nene, none of theſe ; wvho can this Aglaiis be? 
After long ſearch, and vain enquiries faſt, 
In an obſcure Arcadian wale at laft, 
(74 Arcadian /ife has alzways ſhady been) 
Near Sopho's town, (which he but once had, een) 
This Aglaüs, ache monarchs envy drew, 
Whoſe happineſs the gods flood witneſs to, 
This mighty Aglaiis avas lab'ring found, 
With his own hands, in his own little ground. 

So, gracious God, (if it may lawful Le, 
Among thoſe feoliſh gods to mention thee) 2 

IA 
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So let me ac, on ſuch a private tape, 
T he laſt dull ſcenes of r ; 
= long toils and voyages in vain, 
his quiet port let my toi d wefſel gain; 
Of heav'nly reſt this earneſt to me lend, 
Let my life ſleep, and learn to love her end. 


CL nd a a ln ds LN MEAN EH EN 
N*611 Monday, October 25. 


— 


— 


Perfide ! fed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucaſus, Hircana&que admiruxt ubera tigres. 
Virg. En. 4. ver. 366, 
Perfidious man ! thy parent was a rock, 
And fierce- Hyrcanian tigers gave thee ſuck, 


Am willing to poſtpone every thing, to do any 
I leaſt ſervice for the deſerving and unfortunate. A 


cordingly I have cauſed the following letter "a 


inſerted in my paper the moment that i came to A 
hands, without altering one tittle in an account whi 
the Lady relates ſo handſomely herſelf. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Flatter myſelf, you will not only pity, but, if 
poſſible, redreſs a misfortune myſelf and ſeveral 
others of my ſex lie under. I hope you will not 


own imprudent conduct, or expect you ſhou 

No! I am ſenſible how ſeverely, in ſome of your 
former papers, you have reproved perſons guilty of 
the like miſmanagements. I was ſcarce fixteen, and 
I may ſay without vanity, handſom, when courted 
by a falſe perjured man ; who, upon promiſe of mar- 
riage, rendered me the moſt unhappy of women. 
After he had deluded me from my parents, who were 
people of very good faſhion, in leſs than three 
months he left me. My parents would not ſes, nor 
* hear from me ; and had it not been for a 7 
*'w 


offenced, nor think I mean by this to juſtify N 
| 
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* who had lived in cur family, I muſt certainly have 
* periſhed for want of bread. However, it pleaſed 
«* Providence, in a ve: ſhort time, to alter my miſe- 
© rable condition. A Gentleman ſaw me, liked me, 
and married me. My yvarents were reconciled ; and 
I might be as happy in the change of my condition, 
as I was before miſe: +., :, but for ſome things, that 


you ſhall know, whic.: are inſupportable to me; and 


I am fare you haveſo mch honour and compaſſion as 
to let thoſe perſons knew, in ſome of your papers, 
© how much they are in the wrong. I have been mar- 
* ried near five years, and do not know that in all that 
time I ever went abroad without my huſband's leave 
and approbation. I am obliged, through the impor- 
© tunities of ſeveral of my relations, to go abroad oft- 
ner than ſuits my temper. Then it is, I labour un- 
der inſupportable agonies. That man, or rather 
* monſter, haunts every place I go to. Baſe villian! 
* By reaſon I will not admit his nauſeous wicked viſits 
* and appointments, he ftrives all the ways he can to 
ruin me. He left me deſtitute of friend or money, 
* nor ever thought me worth enquiring after, until he 
* unfortunately happened to ſee me in a front-box, 
* ſparkling with jewels. Then his paſſion returned. 
* Then the hypocrite pretended to be a penitent. Then 
he practiſed all thoſe arts that helped before to undo 
me. I am not to be deceived a ſecond time by bim. 
* I hate and abhor his odious paſſion ; and as he plainly 
* perceives it, either out of ſpite or diverſion, he makes 
it his buſineſs to expoſe me. I never fail ſeeing him 
in all public company, where he i: always moſt in- 
* duſtriouſly ſpiteful. He hath, in ſhort, told. all his 
* acquaintance of our unhappy affair; they tell theirs ; 
* ſothat it is no ſecret among his companions, which 
are numerous, They, to whom he tells it, think 
* they have a title to be very familiar. If they bow to 
* me, and I out of good manners return it, then I am 
* peſtered with {reedoms that are no ways agreeable to 
* myſelf or company. If I turn my eyes trom them, 
* or ſeem difpleaſed, they four upon it, and whiſper the 
* next perſon ; he his next ; until I have at laſt the eyes 
* of the whole company upon me. Nay, they report 

abominable 
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abominable falſhcods, under that miſtaken notion, 
She that will grant favours to one man, will io a hundred, 
I beg you will let thoſe who are guilty, know, how 
ungenerous this way of proceeding is. I am ſure he 
will know himſelf the perfon aimed at, and perhaps 
put a ſtop to the inſolence of others. Curſed 1s the 
fate of unhappy women ! that men may boaſt and 
glory in thoſe things that we muſt think of with 

ame and horror ! You have the art of making ſuch 
odious cuſtoms appear deteſtable. For my ſake, and 

am ſure, for the ſake of ſeveral others, who dare not 
own it, but like me, lie under the ſame misfortunes, 
make it as infamous for a man to boaſt of ſavours, 
or expoſe our ſex, as it is to take the lye or a box on 
the ear, and not reſent it, | 


Your conſtant reader, 
and admirer, 
LESBIA 


P. S.“ I am the more impatient under this misfor- 
* tune, having received freſh provocation, laſt V edu 


* gay, in the abbey. 


I entirely agree with the amiable and unfortunate 
Zeſdia, that an inſult upon a woman in her circum» 
ſtances, is as infamous in a man, as a tame behaviour 
when the lye or a buffet is given; which truth I ſhall 
beg leave of her to illuſtrate by the following obſer- 
vation, 

It is a mark of cowardiſe paſſive to forbear reſenting 
an affront, the reſenting of which would lead a man 
into danger; it is no leſs a ſign of cowardiſe to affront 
a creature, that hath not power to avenge itſelf, What 
ever name therefore this ungenerous man may beſtow 
on the helpleſs Lady he Rath injured, I ſhall not 


ſcruple to give him in return for it, the appellation o 
Coward. 

A man, that can ſo far deſcend from his dignity, 4 
to ſtrike a Lady, can never recover his reputation 3 
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either ſex, becauſe no provocation is thought ſtrong 
enough to juſtify ſuch treatment from the powerful to- 
wards the weak. In the circumſtances, in which poor 
Leſbic is ſituated, ſhe can appeal to no man whatſoever 
to avenge an inſult, more 4 than a blow. If 
ſhe could open her mouth, the baſe man knows, that a 
huſband, a 3 a generous friend would die to fee 
her righted. : 

A generous mind, however enraged _ an ene- 
my, feels its reſentments ſink and vaniſh away, when 
the object of its wrath falls into its power. An eſtrang- 
ed friend, filled with jealouſy and diſcontent towards a 
boſom acquaintance, is apt to overflow with tenderneſs 
and remorſe, when a creature that was once dear to 
him, undergoes any misfortune. * What name then 
ſhall we give to his ingratitude, (who forgetting the 
favours he ſolicited with eagerneſs, and received with 
rapture) can inſult the miſeries that he himſelf cauſed, 
ard make ſport with the pain to which he owes his 
greateſt pleaſure? There is but one Being in the crea- 
tion whoſe province it is to practiſe upon the imbecil- 
lities of frail creatures, and triumph in the woes which 
bis own artifices brought about; and we well know, 
thoſe who follow his example, will receive his re- 
ward, 

Leaving my fair correſpondent to the direction of her 
own wiſdom and modeity ; and her enemy, and his 
mean accomplices, to the compunction of their own 
hearts; I ſhall conclude this paper with a memorable 
wiznce of revenge, taken by a Sparihh Lady upon a 
guilty Lover, which may ſerve to ſhew what violent 
efretts are wrought by the moſt tender paſſion, when 
ſoured into hatred 3 and may deter the young and un- 
wry from unlav.ful love. The fiery, however romantic 
it may appcar, I have heard affirmed for a truth. 

Not many years ago an Zngl/if Gentleman, who in a 
rencounter by night in the ſtreets of Madrid had the 
misfortune to kill his man, fled into a church-porch for 
lanftuary, Leaning ag:.inſt the Gocr, he was ſurpriſed 
to find it open, and a glimmering light in the church. 
He had the courage to advance towards the light; but 
was terribly ſtartled at the fight of a woman in white 
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who aſcended from a grave with a bloody knife in her 
hand. The phantom marched up to him, and aſked 
him what he did there. He told her the truth, without 
reſerve, believing that he had met a ghoſt : Upon 
which, ſhe ſpoke to him in the following manner, 
« Stranger, thou art in my power : I am a murderer 
« as thou art. Know then, that I am a Nun of a noble 
« family. A boſe pcrjured man undid me, and boaſt 
« ed of it. I ſoon had him diſpatched ; but not con- 
4% tent with the murder, I have bribed the ſexton tolet 


«« me enter his grave, and have now plucked out his 
« falſe heart from his body; and thus I uſe a traitors 
« heart.” At theſe words ſhe tore it in pieces, and 
trampled it under her feet. 


— 


Murranum hic, ataves & avorum antiqua ſonantem 
Nom na, per regeſgue actum genus omne Latincs, 

Precipitem ſcopulo, atque ingentis turbine ſaxi 

Excutit, effunditque /clo. Virg. En. 12. ver. 529. 


Murranus, boaſting of his blood, that ſprings 
From a long royal race of Latian Kings, 
Is by the 7er from his chariot thrown, 
Cruſh'd with the weight of an unwieldy ſtone. 
DR vor. 


T is highly laudable to pay reſpect to men who are 

I deſcended from worthy anceſtors, not only out of 
gratitude to thoſe who have done good to mankind, 
but as it is an encouragement to others to follow their 
example. But this is an honour to be received, not de- 
manded, by the deſcendants of great men ; and they 
who are apt to remind us of their anceſtors, only put 
us upon making compariſons to their own diſadvan- 
tage. There is ſome pretence for boaſting of wi, 
beauty, ſtrength or wealth, becauſe the communication 
of them may give pleaſure or profit to others; but we 
I cn 
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can have no merit, nor ought we to claim any reſpect, 
becauſe our fathers ated well, whether we would or 


no. 
The following letter ridicules the folly I have men- 
tioned, in a new, and, I think, not diſagreeable light. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


; W E RE the genealogy of every family reſerved, 
; there would probably be no man valued or 
* deſpiſed an account of his birth. There is ſcarce a 
beggar in the ſtreets, who would not find himſelf 
lineally deſcended from ſome great man ; nor any 
one of the higheſt title, who would not diſcover ſe- 
veral baſe and indigent perſons among his anceſtors. 
It would be a pleaſant entertainment to ſee one pedi- 
: gree of men appear together, under the ſame charac- 
ters they bore when they acted their reſpective parts 
„among the living. Suppoſe therefore a Gentleman, 
full of his illuſtrious family, ſhould, in the ſame 
manner as Virgil makes .Zneas look over his deſcen- 
* dents, ſee the whole line of his progenitors paſs in a 
* review before his eyes, with how many varying paſ- 
* fions would he behold ſhepherds and ſoldiers, ſtateſ- 
men and artificers, Princes and beggars, walk in the 
« proceſſion of five thouſand years! How would his 
* heart fink or flutter at the ſeveral ſports of fortune in 
* a ſcene ſo diverſified with rags and purple, handicraft 
tools and ſceptres, enſigns ot dignity and emblems of 
* diforace ; and how would his fears and apprehenſions, 
his tranſports and mortikcations, ſucceed one ano- 
* ther, as the line of his genealogy appeared bright or 
* obſcure ? f 
In moſt of the pedigrees hung up in old manſion- 
* houſes, you are ſure to find the firſt in the catalogue a 
great ſtateſman, or a ſoldier with an honourable com- 
miſlion. The honeſt artificer that begot him, and all 
his frugal anceſtors before him, are torn of from the 
top of the regiſter; and you are not left to imagine, 
that the noble ſounder of the family ever had a father. 
* Were we to trace many boaſted lines farther back- 
* wards, we ſhould lote them in a mob of trzdeſmen, 
or 
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or a croud of ruſtics, without hope of ſeeing them 
emerge again: Not unlike the old Appian way, 
which aiter having run many miles in length, loſes 
itſelf in a bog. 

I lately made a viſit to an old country Gentleman, 
who is very far gone in this ſort of Family Madneſs. I 
found him in his ſtudy peruſing an old regiſter of his 
family, which he had juſt then diſcovered, as it was 
branched out in the form of a tree, upon a ſkin of 
parchment, Having the honour to have ſome of his 
blood in my veins, he permitted me to caſt my eye 
over the boughs of this venerable plant; and aſked 
my advice in the reforming of ſome of the ſuper. 
fluous branches. 

We paſſed lightly over three or four of our im- 
mediate forefathers, whom we knew by tradition, 
but were ſoon ſtopped by an Alderman of Len, 
who, I perceived, made my kinſman's heart go pit- 
a-pat. His confuſion increaſed when he found the 
Alderman's father to be a graſier; but he recovered 
his fright upon ſeeing TJuftice of the Quorum at the 
end of his titles. Things went on pretty well, as 
we threw cur eyes occaſionally over the tree, when 
unfortunately he perceived a merchant-taylor perched 
en a bough, who was ſaid greatly to have increaſed 
the eſtate ; he was juſt a going to cut him off, if he 
had not ſeen Gert. after the name of his ſon ; who 
was recorded to have mortgaged one of the manors 
his honeſt father had purchaſed. A weaver, who was 
burnt for his religion in the reign of Queen May, 
was pruned away without mercy ; as was likewiſe a 
yc2man, who died of a fall from his own cart. But 
great was our triumph in one of the blood who was 
beheaded for high treaſon : which nevertheleſs was 
not a little allayed by another of our znceftn:s who 
was hanged for ſtealing of ſheep. The expectations 
of my good couſin were wonderfully raiſed by 2 
match into the family of a knight, but unfortuncztely 
for us, for this branch proved barren: On the other 
hand Margery the milk-maid being twined round 
bough, it flouriſhed out into fo many ſhoots, and 


* bent with ſo much fruit, that the old Gentleman was 
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quite out of countenance. To comfort me, under 
* this diſgrace, he ſingled out a brench ten times more 
* fruitful than the other, which, he told me, he valued 
more than any in the tree, and bad me be of good 
comfort. This enormous bough was a graft out of 
* a Welſh heireſs, with ſo many As upon it thatit might 
have made a little grove by itſelf. From the trunk 
* of the pedigree, which was chiefly compoſed of la- 
* bourers and ſhepherds aroſe a huge ſprout of farmers ; 
* this was branched out into yeomen; and ended in a 
* ſheriff of the county, who was knighted for his good 
© ſervice to the crown, in bringing up an addreſs. Se- 
* veral of the names that ſeemed to diſparage the fa- 
* mily, being looked upon as miſtakes, were lopped 
Hoff as rotten or withered ; as, on the contrary, no 
* ſmall number appearing without any titles, my couſin, 
to ſupply the defects of the manuſcript, added Eg; 
at the end of each of them. 

* This tree ſo pruned, dreſſed, and cultivated was, 
within a few days tranſplanted into a large ſheet of 
* vellum, and placed in the great hall, where it attracts 
* the veneration of his tenants every Sunday-morning, 
* while they wait until his worſhip is ready to go to 
church; wondering that a man, who had ſo many 
* fathers before him, ſhould not be made a knight, or 
* at leaſt a Juſtice of the peace, 
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Studis florentem ignobilis oti. 
Virg. Georg. 4. ver. 564, 
Affecting ſtudies of leſs noiſy praiſe. Dzy vx, 


to ingroſs the whole talk to himſelf. For this rea. 

ſon, ſince I keep three viſiting-days in the week, [ 
am content now and then to let my friends put in a 
word. There are ſeveral advantages hereby accruin 
both to my readers and myſelf. As firſt, young 


1 is reckoned a piece of ill breeding for one man | 


modeſt writers have an opportunity of getting into 


print: Again, the town enjoys the pleaſure of variety; 
and poſterity will ſee the humour of the preſent a 

by the help of theſe little lighrs into private and 4 
meſtic life. The benefits I receive from thence, are ſuch 
as thefe ; I gain more time for future ſpeculations ; pick 
up hints which I improve for the public good; give 
advice; redreſs grievances ; and by leaving commo. 
dious ſpaces between the ſeveral letters that I print, 
furniſh out a Spectator with little labour and great oſten - 

tation. 


Mr. SPECTATOR. 

Was mightily pleaſed with your ſpeculation of 
I Friday. Your ſentiments are noble, and the whole 
worked up in ſuch a manner, as cannot but ſtrike 
upon every reader. But give me leave to make this 
remark : That while you write ſo pathetically on con- 
tentment, and a retired life, you ſooth the paſſion 
of melancholy, and depreſs the mind from actions 


of virtue: we therefore ought to be affected with 
them: And though light minds are too much puffed 
up with exterior pomp, yet I cannot ſee why its 

not 


truly glorious. Titles and honours are the reward 
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not as truly philoſophicaf, to admire the glowing 
« ruby, or the ſparkling green of an emerald, as the 
« fainter and leſs permanent beauties of a roſe or a 
* myrtle. If there are men of extraordinary capacities 
« who lie concealed from the world, I ſhould impute 
© it to them as a blot in their charaſter, did not I be- 
« lieve it owing to the meanneſs of their fortune rather 
than of their ſpirit, Coruley, who tells the ſtory of 
Aglaus with ſo much pleaſure, was no ſtranger to 
* courts nor inſenfible of praiſe, 


ii Vat Hall I do te be for ever tuoxur, 
And make the age to come my owun ? 


© was the reſult of a laudable ambition. It was not 
until after frequent diſappointments, that he termed 
«* himſelf the melancholy Cowley; and he praiſed ſo- 
* litude, when he deſpaircd of ſhining in a court. The 
« ſoul of a man is an active principle. He therefore, 
who withdraws from the ſcene before he has played 
* his part, ought to be hiſſed off the ſtage, and cannot 
be deemed virtuous, becauſe he refuſes to anſwer his 
end. I muſt own I am fired with an honeſt ambition 
to imitate every illuſtrious example. The battles of 
* Blenheim and Ramillies have more than once made me 
* wiſh myſelf a ſoldier. And when TI have ſeen thoſe 
actions ſo nobly celebrated by our poets, I have 
* fecretly aſpired to be one of that diſtinguiſhed claſs. 
* But in vain I with, in vain I pant with the deſire of 
action. I am chained down in obſcurity, and the 
only pleaſure I can take is in ſeeing ſo many brighter 
* genius's join their friendly lights, to to the 
* ſplendor of the throne. Farewel then, dear Spec, 
; and believe me to be with great emulation, and nv 
envy, 


your profefſed admirer, 


Will Hopeleſs. 
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8-1 Middic-T emple, October 26, 1714, 


& 5 Hough you have formerly made Eloguence 
the ſubject of one or more of your papers, [ 
do not remember that you ever conſidered it as 
poſſeſſed by a fer of people, who are fo far from 
making 2uintilian's rules their practice, that, I dare 
ſay for them, they never heard of ſuch an author, and 
yet are no leſs maſters of it than Tully or Demofthene; 
among the ancients, or whom you pleaſe among the 
moderns. The perſons I am ſpeaking of are our 
common beggars about this town; and that what [ 
fav is true, I appeal to any man who has a heart one 
degree ſoſter than a ſtone, As for my part, who 
do not pretend to more humanity than my neighbours, 
have oftentimes gone from my chambers with 
money in my pocket, and returned to them not only 
penyleſs, but deftitute of a farthing, without be- 
ſtowing of it any other way than on. theſe ſeeming 
objects of pity. In ſhort, I have ſeen more elo- 
quence in a Look from one of thoſe deſpicable crea- 
tures, than in the Eye of the faireit She I ever ſaw, 
et no one a preater admirer of that ſex than my- 
ſelf. What 1 have to deſire of you is, to lay down 
ſome directions in order to guard againſt theſe power- 
ful orato:s, or elſe I know nothing to the contrary 
but I muſt myſelf be forced to leave the profeſſion 
of the law, and endeavour to get the qualifications 
neceſſary to that more proſitable one of begging. But 
in which ſoever of theſe two capacities I ſhane, I 
ſhall always defire to be your conſtant reader, and 


ever will be 
Your moſt humble ſervant. 


J. B. 


S I R, ; 
Pon reading a $þ-2ator laſt week, where Mrs 
Fanny Ficile ſubmitted the choice of a lover 
for liſe to your decitive determination, and ima- 
gining [ might claim the favour of your advice in 
aa aft.ir of the like, but much more dacicult — 
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ture, I called for pen and ink, in order to draw the 
characters of ſeven humble ſervants, whom I have 
equally engouraged for ſome time. But alas! white I 
was reflecting cn the agreeable ſulyect, and contriv- 
ing an advant2zeous deſcription of the dear perſon Þ 
was moſt inclined to favour, I happened to look into 
my glaſs. The ſight of the ſmall pox out of v hi 
am jutt recovered, tormented me at once with the 
lo:s of my cayiiiating a:ts and my captives. Tae 
confuſion I was in on this unhappy, unſeaſopable 
diſcovery, is ipexpteſſibie. Beljeve me. Sir, I was 
ſo taken up wit! the though's of your fair corretjpon - 
dent's caſe, and ſo intent upon my own defign, that 
I fancied myſelf as trivwphart in my conqueſts as 
ever. 

Now. Sir, finding I was incapacitated to amuſe 
myſelf on that pleaſing ſubj<(t. 1 reſolved to apply 
myſelf to you, cr your cafuiſtical agent for advice 
in my prefent circumſtances. I am ſenſible the tir<- 
ture of my fin. and the regularity of my features, 
which the malice of my late iilneſs has altered, are 
irrecoverable ; yet do not deſpair, but that loſs, by 
your aſſiſtance, may in ſome mraſure be repairable, if 
you will pleaſe to propoſe a way for the recovery of 


one only cf my fugitives. 


One of them is in a more particular manner be- 
holden to me than the reit; he for ſome private rea- 
ſons being deſirous to be a lover incognito, always 
add reſſed me with B:i!/.cr-Dcax, which I was fo 
careful of in my ſickneſs, that I ſecured the key of 
my love magazine under my hcud, aud hearing a 
noiſe of opening a lock in my chamber, endangered 
my liſe by getting out of bed, to prevent, if it had 
been attempted, the diſcovery of that amour, 

* I have formerly made uſe of all thoſe artifices, 
which our ſex daily practiſes over yours, to draw, as it 
were undehgnedly, the eyes of a whole congrega- 
tion to my pew; I have taken a pride in the number 
of admiters at my afternoon levee; hut am new 
quite another creature, I think, could ] regain the 


; attractive influence I once had, if | kad a legion of 
ſui,ors, I hould never be ambitious of entertaining 
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more than one. I have almoſt contraſted an anti- 
pathy to the _— diſcourſes of impertinent lovers, 
though I muſt needs own, I have thought it very 
odd of late, to hear Gentlemen, inſtead of their uſual 
complacencics, fall into diſputes before me of poli- 
ticks, or elſe weary me with the tedious repetition of 
how thankful I ought to be, and ſatisfied with my 
recovery out of ſo dangerous a diftemper: This, 
though I am very ſenſible of the blefling, yet I cannot 
butdiflike, becauſe ſuch advice from them rather ſeems 
to inſult than comfort me, and reminds me too much 
of what I was; which melancholy confideration 1 
cannot yet perfectly ſurmount, but hope your ſenti- 
ments on this head will make it ſupportable. 

To ſhew you what a value I have for your dic- 
tates, theſe are to certify the perſons concerned, that 
anleſs one of them returns to his colours, (if I may 
ſo call them now) before the winter is over, I will 
voluntarily confine myſelf to a retirement, where Iwill 
puniſh them all with my ncedle. I will be — 
on them by deciphering them on a carpet, humbly 
begging admittance, myſelf ſcornfully _— it. 
if you diſapprove of this, as ſavouring too much of 
malice, be pleaſed to acquaint me with a draught 


you like better, and it ſhall be faithfully performed 


By the unfortunate 


Monimia, 


Friday, 


** 
70 
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Ne 614 Monday, November 1. 


— 


Si mihi non animo fixum immotumque ſederet, 
Ne cui me vinclo vellem ſociare jugali, 
Poftq uam primus amor deceptam morte fefellit ; 
Si non perte&/um thalumi, tædægue fuiſſet; 
Huic uni for/an potui ſuccumbere culpæ. 
| Virg. En. 4. ver. 1g, 


— Were I not reſoly'd againſt the yoke 

Of hapleſs marriage; never to be curs'd 

With ſecond love, ſo fatal was the firilt; ; 
To this one error I might yield again. DRY DEN. 


following account hath been tranſmitted to 
me by the love-caſuiſt, 


Mr. SpzkCTATOR, 


0 H ws in ſome former papers taken care of the 
g two ſtates of virginity and marriage, and being 
* willing that all people ſhould be ſerved in their turn, 
* I this day drew out my drawer of widows, where 
I met with ſeveral caſes, to each whereof I have re- 
turned ſatisfactory anſwers by the poſt. The caſes 
* are as follow: : 

* 2. Whether Amore: be bound by a promiſe of mar- 
* riage to Philunder, made during her huſband's life? 

1 6 } , in Ait hin ll. 22 - 
a protint bs thide Wera Perl wins the laſt fick- 
* neſs of her huſband, is not thereby leſt at liberty to 
* chooſe which of them ſhe pleaſes, or to reject them 
* both for the ſake of a new lover ? 

Clcera alles me, whether ſhe be obliged to con- 
* tinue fingle, according to a vow made to her hul- 
* band at the time of his preſenting her with a diamond 

K 4 * ueck- 
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necklace ; ſhe being informed by a very pretty young 
fellow of a good conſcience, that ſuch vows are in 
their nature finful ? 

Another enquires, whether ſhe bath not the right 
of widos hood, to diſpoſe of herſelf to a Gentleman 
of great merit, who preiſes very bard ; her huſband 
dein irrecoverably gone in a conſuraption ? : 

An unreaſonable creature hath the confidence to 
* ak, whether it de proper for her to matry a n. an who 
is younger than her eldeſt font 
* A ſcrupul us u- ſpoken matroa, wo gives me a 
great man, good Werde, only doubts whether ſhe is 
not abliged in Conſcience to ſhut up her two mar. 
ag Cable daughters, until fuch time as the hath 
comtortably diſpoſed of herſelf? 

* Seporoxia, who ſcems by her phraſe and ſpelling 
to be a perton cf condition, fers forth, that v herezs 
* ſhe hath a great eſtate, aad is but a woman, ſhe de- 
ſires to be informed, whether fe would not do pru- 
* deatly to marry Cemil'us, a very idle tall young 
fellow, who hath no fortuny of his own, and con- 
* ſequently hath nothing elie to do but to manage 
* hers, | 

Before I ſpeak of widows, I cannot but obſerve one 
thing, which I Co not know hew to account for; a 
widow is always more fought after, than au old maid 
of the ſame age. It is common endugh among ordi- 


on He BD 


nary people, fer a ſtale virgin to fet up a ſhop in a 
place where ſhe is not known ; whete the large thumb- 


ring, ſuppoſed to be given her by ber hulband, quick- 
ly rec: mmends her to ſome wealthy 1:iphbour, who 
takes a liking to the jolly widow, that weuld have 
overicoked tte venerable ſpuilter, 

The truth of it is, if we look into this ſet of wo- 


men, we find, according to the different characters or 
TICUNITANCES WHICI TIN 41 =D | OL ui „ „ 4 — 7 


be divided into thoſe who raife love, and thoſe who 
ratſe compaſſion. 

But not to ramble from this ſubject, there are two 
things in which conſiſts chiefly the glory of a widow ; 
"Che love of her deceaſed huſband, and the care of her 
chaluren: To which may de added a third ariſing out 
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of the former, ſuch a prudent conduct as may do 
honour to both. 

A widow poſſeſſed of all theſe three qualities, makes 
not only a virtuous but a ſublime character. 

There is ſomething ſo great and ſo generous in 
this Rate of life, when it is accompanied with all its 
virtues, that it is the ſubject ot one of the fineſt _—_ 
our modern tragedies in the perſon of Andromache; an 
had met with an univerſal and deſerved applauſe, when 
introduced upon our Hu tage by Mr. Philips. 

The moſt memorable widow in hiltory is Queen A- 
temifia, who not only erected the famous Mauſolcun, 
but drank up the aſhes of her dead Lord: thereby in- 
clofing them in a nobler monument than that which 
fe had built, though deſervedly eſtecmed one of the 
wonders of architecture . 

This laſt Lidy ſeeins to have had a hetter title to a 
ſecond huſband than any I have read of, fince not one 
duſt of her firſt was remaining. Our modern heroines 
might think a huſband a very bitter draught, and 
would have good reaſon to complain. if they might not 
zccept of a tecond partner, until they had taken ſuch 
a troubleſome method of loſing the memory of the 
rſt, | 

I ſhall add to theſe illuſtricns examples on: of ancient 
ſtory, a remarkable inſlance of the delicacy of our an- 
ceſtors in relation to the ſtate of widowhood, as I find 
it recorded in Coreell's Interpreter. Ar Eaſt nd Weſt 

Enborne, 7# the county of 2 if a caſtemary tenant die, 
toe avidoxv ball have uot the lax calls ber Free-bench 
in all his copy held lands, dum ſola & caſta fucrit ; that 
u, while the lives fingle and chaſte ; tut if ſoc commit 
mncontinency, fe firfeus ter eſtate: Tet if ſte wiil come inte 
the court riding backward upon a black ram, «with his 
tain I er han, and jay the act fulloxwing, the fleward 
„ bruud n we w/lcra to re-adnit ler te ler Free- 


bench. 


Here I am, | 
Riding upon a biact ram, 
Lite a wubcrews am; 


R 5 And 
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And for my Crincum Crancum, 
Hawe loft my Bincum Bancum ; 
And, for my tail”s game, 
Har done this uvorldly ſhame ; 
| ons, I pray you, Mr. Steward, let me have my 
Aga. 

The like cuſtom there is in the manor of Torre in 
Devenſbire, and other parts of the . 

It is not impoſſible — I may in a little time preſent 
you with a regiſter of Berkfire Ladies, and other wel. 
tern Dames, who rode publickly upon this occaſion; 
and I hope the town wall be entertained with a caval. 
cade of widows. 


N*615 Wedneſday, November 3. 


* — 


Muneribus ſapienter uti, 
Daramgue callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejuſque letho flagitium timet : 
Non ille pro caris amicis 

Aut patrid timidus periere, 

For. Od. 9. 1. 4. ver. 47. 

Who ſpend their treaſure freely, as twas giv'n 
By the large bounty of indulgent Sf 
Who in a fix'd unalterable ſtate 


Smile at the doubtful tide of fate, 
And ſcorn alike her friendſhip and her hate: 
Who poiſon leſ+ than falſhood fear, 
Loth to purchaſe life ſo dear ; 
But kindly for their friend embrace cold death, 
And ſeal their country's love with their departing 
breath. STEPNET: 


1 muſt be owned chat fear ĩs a very powerſul paſſion, 


ſince it is eſteemed one of the greateſt of virtues to 


ſubdue it. It being implanted in us for our pre- | 


ſervation, it is no wonder that it ſlicks cloſe to us, ® 
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long as we have any thing we are willing to preſerve. 
But as life, and all its enjoyments, would be ſcarce 
worth the keeping, if we were under a perpetual dread 
of loſing them; it is the buſineſs of religion and phi- 
loſophy to free us from all unneceſſary anxieties, and 
direct our fear to its proper object. 

If we conſider the painfulneſs of this paſſion, and 
the violent effects it produces, we ſhall ſee how dan- 
gerous it is to give way to it upon flight occaſions. 
Some have frightned themſelves into madneſs, others 
have given up their lives to theſe apprehenſions. The 
ſtory of a man who grew gray inthe ſpace of one night's 
anxiety 15 very famous. 

O nox, quam longa ts, que facis una fenem / 

A tedious night indeed, that makes a young man old. 


Theſe apprehenſions, if they proceed from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt, are the ſad warnings of reaſon ; and 
may excite our pity, but admit of no remedy. When 
the hand of the Almighty is viſibly lifted againſt the 
impious, the heart of mortal man cannot withſtand 
him. We have this paſſion ſublimely repreſented in the 
puniſhment of the Egyptians, tormented with the 2 
of darkneſs, in the 4pocryphal book of N iſdam aſcri 
to Solomon. 

For when unrighteous men thought to opprefs the 
* holy nation; they being ſkut up in their houſes, the 
* priſoners of darkneſs, and fettered with the bonds of 
* a long night, lay there exiled from the eternal Pro- 
* vidence. For while they — —— to lie hid in their 
ſeeret ſins, they were ſcattered under a dark veil of for- 
_ © getfulnels, being horribly aſtoniſhed and troubled with 

* ſtrange apparitions. For wickedneſs, condemned 
* by her own witneſs is very timorous, and being op-. 
* preſſed with conſcience, always forecafteth grievous . 
* things, For fear is nothing clſe but a betraying of 
* the ſuccours which reaſon ofereth For the whole 

world ſhineth with clear light, and none were 
hindered in their labour. Over them only was ſpread 
a heavy night, an my of that darkneſs which ſhoult 
* afterwards receive them; but yet were they unto 


* themſelves more grigyous than the darkneſs. 


0 
« 
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To fear, ſo juſtly grounded, no remedy can be pro- 
poſed; but a iaan (Who hath no great guilt hanging 
upon his mind, who walks in the plain path of jultice 
and integrity, and yet either by natural complexion, or 
confirmed prejudices, or neglect of ſerious reflection, 
ſuffers himſelf to be moved by this abje& and unmanly 
paſſion) would do well to confider, That there is no- 


thing which deſerves his fear, but that beneficent Being 


who is his friend. his proteQor, his father. Were this 
one thought ſtrongly fixed in the mind, what calamity 
would be dreadful? What load can infamy lay upon 
us when we are ſure of the approbation of him who 
will repay the diſgrace of a moment with the glory of 
eternity? What * is there in pain and diſeaſes, 
when they only haſten us on to pleaſures that will 
never fade? What ſting is in death when we are aſſured 
that it is only the beginning of life? A man who lives 
{o, as not to fear to die, is inconſiſtent with himſclt, 
it he delivers himſelf up to any incidental anxiety 
The intrepidity of a juſt good man is ſo nobly ſet 
forth by Horace, that it cannot be too often repeated. 


The man refoly'd and ſteady to his truſt, 
Inflexible 10 ill, and obſfi nate, juft. 
May the rude rabble's infolence deſpi e, 
Their ſenſeleſs clamours and tumultuoas cries ; 
The tyrant's fiercens/s he beguiles, 
And the fern brow, and the harſh weice defies, 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmites. 


Net the rough whirbwind that deforms 
Adria's black gulpb, and wexes it with formt, 
The ftubborn virtue of his ſoul can move; 

Not the red arm of angry Jove, 
That flugs the thunder from the ſky, 
Hind gives it rage to rear, and flrergth to fly. 


Should the whele frame of nature reund bim break, 
Sn ruin and confuſion burl'd, 
He, unconcern'4 would hear the mighty crack, 


And fland ſecure amidſt a falling werld, 


The 


The 
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The vanity of fear may be yet farther illuſtrated, if 
we reflect. | 

Fir, What we fear may not come to paſs. No 
human ſcheme can be ſo accurately projected, but ſome 
little circumſtance intervening may ſpoil it. He who 
directs the heart of man at his pleaſure, and under- 
ſtands the thoughts long before, may by ten thouſand 
accidents, or an immediate change in the inclinations 
of men, diſconcert the moſt ſubtle project, and turn it 
to the benefit of his own ſervants. 

In the next place we ſhouid conſider, though the evil 
we imagine ſhould come to paſs, it may be much more 
ſupportable than it appeared to be. As there is no 

roſperous ſtate of life without its calamities, ſo there 
is no adverſity without its benefits, Aſc the great and 
powerful, if they do not feel the pang? of envy and 
ambition. Enquire of the poor and needy, if they have 
rot taſted the ſweets of quiet and contentment. Even 
under the pains of body, the ——— of friends, or 
the miſconſtructions put upon our laudable actions, our 
minds (when for ſome time accuſtomed to theſe preſ- 
ſures) are ſenfible of ſecret flowings of comfort, the 
7 reward of a pious refignation. The evils of this 
ife appear like roc«s and precipices, rugged and bar- 
ren at a diſtance, but at our nearer approach, we find. 
little fruitful ſpots, and refreſhing ſprings, mixed with 
the harſhneſs and deformities of nature. 

In the laſt place, we may comfort ourſelves with this 
conſideration ; that, as the thing feared may not reach 
us, ſo we may not reach what we fear. Our lives may 
not extend to that dreadful point which we have in 
view, He who knows all our failings, and will not 
ſuffer us to be tempted beyond our ſtrength, is often 
pleaſed in his tender ſeverity, to ſeparate the ſoul from 
its body and miſeries together. | 

It we look forward to lm for help, we ſhall never 
be in danger of falling down thoſe precipices which our 
imagination is apt to create. Like thoſe who walk 
upon a line, if we keep our eye fixed upon one point, 
we may ſtep forward ſecurely ; whereas an imprudent 


or cowardly glance on either fide will infallibly deſtroy 
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Friday, November 5. 
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Qui bellus bomo eft, cotta, prifillus homo eff. 
Martial. Epig. 10. ! I, 
A pretty fellow is but half a man. 


ICER O hath obſerved, that a jeſt is never utter. 
ed with a better prace, than when it is accom- 


panied with a ſerious countenance. When a 
pleaſant thought plays in the features, before it diſco. 
vers itſelf in words, it raiſes too great an expeCtation, 
and loſes the advantage of giving ſurpriſe. Wit and 
humour are no leſs poorly recommended by a levity of 
phraſe, and that kind of Janguage which may be diſtin- 
uiſhed by the name of Cart. Ridicule is never more 
ng, than when it is concealed in gravity. True hu- 
mour lies in the thought, and ariſes from the repreſen- 
tation of images in odd circumſtances, and uncommon 
lights. A pleaſant thought ſtrikes us by the force of 
its natural beauty; and the mirth of it is generally 
rather palled, than heightened by that ridiculous phra- 
ſeology, which is ſo much in faſhion among the preten- 
ders to humour and pleaſantry, This tribe of men are 
like our mountebanks; they make a man a wit, by 
putting him in a fantaſtic habit. 

Our little burleſque authors, who are the delight of 
ordinary readers, generally abound in theſe pert phraſes, 
which have in them more vivacity than wit. 7 

I lately ſaw an inſtance of this kind of writing, which 
ve me ſo lively an idea of it, that I could not forbear 
gging a copy of the letter from the Gentleman who 


ſhewed it to me. It is written by a country wit, upon 


the occaſion of the rejoicings en the day of the King's 
coronation. 1 


Pear 


2 
o\ 
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Paſt two o'clock ard 
Dear Jack, a froſty morning. 


* I Have juſt left the right worſhipful and his myr- 
p 1 midons about a ſneaker of ſive gallons. The 
* whole magiſtracy was pretty well diſguiſed before I 

* gave them the ſlip. Our friend the Alderman was 
. half ſeas over before the bonfire was out. We had 

with us the attorney, and two or three other bright 

© fellows. The doctor plays leaſt in ſight. 

At nine o'clock in the evening we ſet fire to the 
« whore of Babylon. The devil ated his part to a 
miracle. He has made his fortune by it. We equipped 
the youn dog with a teſter a row: Honeſt old 
« Brown of England was very drunk, and ſhowed his 
© loyalty to the tune of a hundred rockets. The mob 
* drank the King's health on their marrow bones, in 
* tnother Day's double. They whipped us half a dozen 
* hogſheads. Poor Tom Tyler had like to have been 
© demoliſhed with the end of a ſky-rocket, that fell 
upon the bridge of his noſe as he was drinking the 
6 King's health, and ſpoiled his tip. The mob were 
very loyal until about midnight, when they grew a 
little mutinous for more liquor. They had ke to 
* have dumfounded the juſtice ; but his clerk came in 
to his aſſiſtance, and took them all down in black 
and white. 

* When I had been huzzacd out of my ſeven ſenſes, 
I made a viſit to the women, who were guzzling very 
* comfortably. Mrs. Mayoreſs clip the King's 
* Engliſh. Clack was the word. 

I forgot to tell thee, that every one of the poſſe 
* had his hat cocked with a diftich : The ſenators ſent 
a - down a cargo of ribbon and metre for the occa- 
* ton. 

* Sir Richard, to ſhew his zeal for the proteſtant reli- 
gion, is at the expence of a tar-barrel and a ball. I 
« peeped into the Knight's great hall, and ſaw a very 
pretty bevy of ſpinſters. My dear relict was amongſt 


* them, and ambled in a country-dance as notably as 
the beſt of them, 


e May 
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May all his Majeſty's liege ſubjects love him as 
well as his good people of this his ancient borough, 
6 Adieu. 


Ne 617 Monday, November 8. 


— 


Torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bembir, 
Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura ſup:rbo 
Baſaris, & lynccem Manus fiexura corymbir, 
Ewion ingeminat : reparabilis adſenat echo. 

Perſius Sat. 1. ver. og. 
Their crooked horns the Mimallonian crew | 
With blaſts inſpir'd; and Ba/aris, who ſlew 
The ſcornful calf, with ſword advanc'd on high, 
Made from his neck his haughty head to fly. 
And Mzenas, when, with ivy-bridles bound, 
She led the ſpotted Lynx, then Evion rung wound, | 
Evien from woods and floods repairing echoes ſound. 


R I DEN. 


HERE are two extremes in the ſtile of hu- 
mour, one of which conſiſts in the uſe of that 
little pert phraſeology which I took notice of 
in my laſt paper; the other in the affectation of ſtrain- 
ed and pompous ex preſſions, fetched from the learned 
languages. The firſt favours too much of the town; 
the other of the college, | 3 
As nothing illuſtrates better than example, I ſhall 
here preſent my reader with a letter of pedantic hu-' 
mour, which was written by a young Gentleman of the 
univerſity to his friend, on the fame occaſion, and from 
the ſame place, as the lively epiſtle publiſhed in my 
laſt Spectator. 
Dear Chum, 


* FT is now the third watch of the night, the great- 

< eſt part of which I have ſpent round a capacious 

* bowl of China, filled with the choiceſt products 4 
| bo 
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I was placed at a quadrangular 


table, diametrically oppoſite to the mace-bearer. 
The viſage of that venerable herald was, according to 


cuilom, moſt gloriouily illuminated on this joyful 
occaſion. The Mayor and Aidermen, thoſe pillars 
of our conſtitution, began to totter ; and if any one 
at the board could hase fo fer articulated, as to have 
demanded intelligibly a reinforcement of Vquor, the 
whole aſſembly had been by this time extended under 
the table. 
Ihe celebrat'on of this night's ſolemnity was open- 
ed by the obſtreperoas joy of drummers, u ho with 
their parchment thunder, gav? a ſignal for the ap- 
pearance of the mob under their ſeveral claſſes and 
denominations. They were quickly joined by the 
melodious clank of m2rrow-bone and cleaver, while 
a chorus of bells flled op the cenſort. A pyramid 
of ſtack - faggots cheared the hearts of the populace 
with the promitie of a blaze : The guns had no ſooner 
uttered the proloo ue, but the heavens were brightned 
with artificial meteors and flars of our own making; 
and all the Hiebfreer lighied up fiom one end to 
another, with a galaxy of candl-s, We colle ed a 
largeſs for the multitude who tippled elemoſynary 
until they grew exceeding vociferous, There was a 
rer N pontiff, with a little ſwarthy Dæmon at 
is elbow, Who, by his diabolical whiſpers and infi- 
nuations, tempted his holineſs into the fire, and then 
left him to ſhift for himſelf. The mobile were very 
arcaſtic with their clubs, and gave the old Gentleman 
ſeveral thumps upon his triple head-piece. Tom Tyler's 
phiz is ſomething damaged by the fall of a rocket, 
which hath almoſt ſpoiled the gnomen of his counte- 
nance. The mirth of the common grew fo very out- 
ragenus, that it found work for our friend of the 


- Beaver nury whe hy. «ho kelp nf hie Am mnuenſ/is, took 


down all their names and their crimes, with a deſign 


to produce his manuſcript at the next quarter-ſel. 
ſions, Tc. Se. O.. 


1 ſhall ſubjojn to the foregoing piece of a leiter, the 
Lilc wing copy of verſes tranilated from an Valian poet, 
po who 
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who was the Cleveland of his age, and had multitudes of 
admirers, The ſubje& is an accident that happened 
under the reign of Pope Leo, when a fire-work, that had 
been prepared upon the caſtle of St. Angelo, began to 
play before its time, being kindled by a flach of light- 
ning. The author hath written a poem in the — 
kind of ſtile, as that I have already exemplified in proſe. 
Every line in it is a riddle, and the reader muſt be 
forced to confider it twice or thrice, before he will 
know that the Cynic#'s tenement is a tb, and Bacchus his 
caſt coat a Hoghhead, &c. 


*T wwas night, and heawn, a Cyclops all the day, 
And Argus now did countleſs eyes diſplay ; 
In ev'ry window Rome ber joy ; th 
All bright, and fludded with terrefirial tars, 
A blazing chain of lights her roofs entwines, 
Ad round her neck the mingled luſtre ſhines ; 
The Cynitk”s rolling tenement conſpires, 
With Bacchus bis caſt coat, to feed the fires. 


The pile, fill big with undi/cover'd ſhows, 
The Tuſcan pile did laff its freight diſcleſe, 
Where the proud = of Rome's new Etna riſe, 
Whence giants /ally, and invade the fhies. 


7 

7 
Mil new the multitude expe the time, 

And their tir'd eyes the lefty mount ain climb, 
A thouſand iron months their woices try, 
And thunder out a dreadful harmony; 
In treble notes the ſmall artilÞry plays, 
The deep-mouth'd cannon bellows inthe baſs, 
The lab" ring pile now bea ves, and having giv'ny 
Proofs of its travail, fighs in flames to bead u. 


The claude I han ff um Bamun N of 
Quench d ev'ry Har, and put out ev'ry lig b; 
New real thunder grumbles in the ſeics, 

And in diſdainful murmurs Rome defies ; 
Nor doth its anſwer d challenge Rome decline 3 
But whilſt beth parties in full conſort icin, 


* 


While 
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While h and earth in rival peali reſound, 
The doubt/ul cracks the bearer”: ſenſe confound 3 
Whether the claps of thunderbolts they bear, 

Or el/e the burſt of cannon wounds their ear 
Whether cleuds raged by firuggling metals os. 
Or ftrugeling clouds in Roman metals pent, 

But O, my muſe, the while adventure tell, 

As ery accident in order fell, 


Tall groves of trees the Hadrian tow'r furrcand, 
Fifitinus trees with paper garlands crown'd, 
7 beſe knew no ſpring, but when their bodies ſprout 
In fire, and ſhoot their gilded bloſſims out; 
When biazing leave: apprar above their head, 
Audinto branching flames their bedies ſpread. 
Whilft real thunder ſplits the firmament, 
And beaw'n's whole roof is one aſt cleft is rent, 
The three-fork'd tongue amid the rupture lolli, 
Then drops, and on the airy turret falls, 
The trees now kindle, and the garland burns, 
And thouſand thunderbolts for one returns : © 
Brigades of burning archers upward fi, 
Bright ſpears and ſhining ſpear-men mount on bigh, 
Flaſh in the cloud', and glitter in the fy. 
A ſeven-fold Sield of *, doth hea vn defend, 
And back again the blunted weapons ſend ; 
Unwillingly they fall, and dropping down, 
Pour out their jouls, their ſulph rout ſauli, and grone, 


While Heaw'n, that ſat ſpectator flill "till now, 
Itſelf turn'd actor, proud to pleaſure au; 

And jo, tis fit, when Leo's fires appear, 

That Heawn it/elf ſhould turn an engineer ; 
That Heav'n it/elf ſhould all its wonders ſhow, 
Aud orbs above conſent with orbs below. 


With joy, great Sir, we wiew'd this pompous ſhow, } 
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Ser eee 
No 618 Wedneſday, November 10. 


— — — 


_— 


Negue enim concludere werſtim 
Dixeris eſſe ſatis : neque /iquis feribat, uti nos, 
Sermoni profiora, puies hunc e/je poetam. 


Hor. Sat. 4. I. 1. ver. 49. 


*Tis not enouth the meaſur'd feet to cloſe ; 
Nor will you give a poet's name to thoſe, 
Whoſe humble verſe, like mine, approaches proſe. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


O U having, in your two laſt SpecZnters, given 

Y the town a couple of remarkable letters in very 
different tiles : I tale this opportunity to of- 

fer to you ſome remarks upon the epiſtc/ary way of 
writing in verſe. This is a ſpeczes of poetiy byitlelf; 
and has not ſo much as been hinted at in any of the 
arts of poetry, that have ever fallen into my hands: 
Neither has it in any age, or in any nation, bren ſo 
much cultivatcd, as the other ſeveral kinds of poeſy. 
A man of Genius may, if he pleaſes, write letters in 
verſe upon all manner of ſubjects, that are capable of 
being embelliſhed with wit and language, and may 
render tem new and agreeable by giving the proper 
turn to them. But in (peaking, at preſent, of Epi/#- 
lary poetry, T would be unde: ſtood to mean only ſuch 
writings in this kind, as have been in uſe among the 
ancients, and have been copied from them by ſome 
moderns. Theſe may be reduced into two clas: In 
ſhip, and letters upon mournful occaſions :; In the 
other I ſhall place ſuch epiſtles in verſe, as may pro- 
perly be called fam liar, critical, and moral; to which 
may be added letters of mirth and humour. Ovid 
for the firſt, and Horace for the latter, arc the beft 
* originals we have le:t. | * 

4 


the one I ſhall range Love- letters, letters of friend- 
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He that is ambitious of ſucceeding in the Owidian 
* way, ſhonld firſt examine his heart well, and fee! 
* whether his paſſions (eſpecially thoſe of the gentler 
kind) play eaſy, ſince it is not his wit, but the deli. 
* cacy and tenderneſs of his ſentiments, that will affe& 
his readers. His verſification likewiſe ſhould be 
* ſoft, and all his numbers flowing and querulous. 

* The qualifications requifite for writing epiſtles, 
* after the model given us by Horace, are of a quite 
different nature. He that would excel in this kind 
* muſt have a good fund of ſtrong maſculine ſenſe : 
To this there muſt be joined a thorough knowledge 
* of mankind, together with an inſight into the buſi- 
* neſs, and the prevailing humours of the age. Our 
« author muſt have his mind well ſeaſoned with the 
* fineſt precepts of morality, and be filled with nice 
* reflexions upon the bright and the dark ſides of hu- 
* man life : He muſt be a maſter of refined rallery, and 
© underſtand the delicacies, as well as the abſurdities of 
* converſation, He muſt have a lively turn of wit, 
with an eaſy and conciſe manner of expreſſion: Eve- 
* ry thing he iays, muſt be in a free and diſengaged 
manner. He muſt be guilty of nothing that betrays 
* the air of a recluſe, but appear a man of the world 


throughout. His illuſtrations, his compariſons, and 


the greateſt part of his images mult be drawn from 
* common life. Strokes of ſatire and criticiſm, as well 
as panegyrick, judiciouſly thrown in (and as it were 
by the by) give a wonderful life and ornament to 
* compoſitions of this kind. But let our poet, while 
* he writes epiſtles, though never ſo familiar, ſtill 
remember that he writes in verſe, and muſt for that 
© reaſon have a more than ordinary care not to fall into 
* proſe, and a vulgar diQtion, excepting where the 
* nature and humour of the thing does neceſſarily 
* require it, In this point Horace hath been han 
by ſome criticks to be ſometimes careleſs, as well as 
too negligent of his verſification ; of which he ſcents 
to have beea ſenſible himſelf. 

* All I have to add is, that both theſe manners of 
writing may be made as entertaining, in their way, 
* as any other {pecics of poetry, it undertaken by per- 

| * lons 


— 
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* ſons duly qualified; and the latter fort may be ma. 
* naged ſo as to become in a peculiar manner inſtruc. 
* tive. I am, fc. 

I ſhall add an obſervation or two to the remarks of 
my ingenious correſpondent, and, in the firſt place, 
4 notice, that ſubjects of the moſt ſublime nature 
are often treated in the epiſtolary way with advantage, 
as in the famous epiſtle of Horace to Auguſtus. The poet 
ſurpriſes us with his pomp, and ſeems rather betrayed 
into his ſubject, than to have aimed at it by deſign. He 
appears, like the viſit of a King iacegnito, with a mixture 
of familiarity and grandeur. In works of this kind, 
when the dignity of the ſubject hurries the poet into 
deſcriptions and ſentiments, ſeemingly unpremeditated, 
by a fort of inſpiration ; it is uſual for him to recolle& 
himſelf, and fall back gracefully into the natural fiile 
of a * Eg 3 

I might here mention an epiſto poem, juſt pu 
liſhed 5 Mr. Eu/den on the King's acceſſion - the 
throne; wherein, _m—__ many other noble and beau- 
tiful ſtrokes of poetry, his reader may ſee this rule very 
happily obſerved. 
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ID 2. ver. 369. 


Exert a _ ſway, 
And lop the too luxuriant boughs away. 


Exerce imperia, & ramos 


Have often thought, that if the ſeveral letters, 

which are written to me under the character of 

SPECT A T OR, and which I have not made uſeof, 

were publiſhed in a volume, they would not be an un- 

entertaining collection. The variety of the _ 
2 
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ſtiles, ſentiments, and informations, which are tranſ- 
mitted to me, would lead a very curious, or very idle 
reader, inſenſibly along, through a great many pages. 
I know ſome authors, who a pick up a Secret 
Hiſtory out of ſuch materials, and make a bookſeller an 
Alderman by the copy. I ſhall therefore carefully 
preſerve the original 7 in a room ſet apart for that 
purpoſe, to the end that they may be of ſervice to 
poſterity ; but ſhall at preſent content myſelf with 
owning the receipt of ſeveral letters, lately come to 
- hands, the authors whereof are impatient for an 
anſwer. 

Clariſa, whoſe letter is dated from Cornhill, defires 
to be eaſed in ſome ſcruples relating to the ſkill of 
Oc Referred to the dumb man for an anſwer. 

F. C. who propoſes a Love-caſe, as he calls it, to 
the n is hereby deſired to ſpeak of it to the 
miniſter of the pariſh ; it being a caſe of conſcience. - 

The poor young Lady, whoſe letter is dated October 
26, who complains of a harſh guardian, and an unkind 
brother, can only have my good wiſhes, unleſs ſhe 
pleaſes to be more particular. 

The petition of a certain Gentleman, whoſe name I 
have forgot, famous for renewing the curls of decayed 
periwigs, is referred to tbe cenſor of ſmall wares. 

The remonſtrance of T. C. againſt the profanation of 
the ſabbath by barbers, ſhoe-cleaners, Qc. had better 
be offered to the ſociety of reformers. 

A learned and laborious treatiſe upon the art of 
fencing, returned to the author. 

To the Gentleman of Oxford, who deſires me to in- 
ert a copy of Latin verſes, which were denied a place 
in the unzveriity book. Anſwer. Nonum prematur in 
annum. 

To my learned correſpondent who writes againſt 
maſters gowns, and poke-fleeves, with a word in defence 
of large ſcarves. Anſwer. Þ reſolve not to raiſe animo- 
fies among the clergy. 

To the Lady who writes r againſt one of 
her own ſex, upon the account of party warmth. 


Anſwer, I net the Lady ſhe-writes againſt reckoned bandſom i 
I defire 
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I defire Tem T ruclove, (who ſends me a Sonnet upon 
his miſtreſs, with a deſire to print it immediately) io 
conſider, that it is long ſince I was in love. 

{ ſhall anſwer a very profound letter from my old 


friend the 1 who is ſtill inquiſitive whether 


the King of Sweden be living or dead, by, whiſpering 
him in the ear, That ] believe he rs alive. 

Let Mr. Dafpperxvit conſider, What is that long ſtory of 
the encholdom to me ? 

At the earneſt defire of Monimia's Lover, u ho declare; 
himſelf very penitent, he is recorded in my paper by 
the name of The faithful Caſtalio. 

The petition of Charles Cockſure, which the petitio- 
ner ſtiles very reaſonable —= Rejected. 

The memorial of Philarder, which he deſires may be 
diſpatched out of hand, poffporcd. 

I deſire S. R. not to repeat the expreſſion ander the 
fun ſo often in his next letter. 

The letter of P. S. who deſires either to have it 
printed entire, or committed to the flames. Not to te 
printed entire. 


Sei eee 
No 620 Monday, November 1 5. 


Hic wir, hic eft, tibi quem promitti /epiiis audis. 
Virg. En. 6. ver. 791, 
Behold the promis'd chief! 


TAVING late 22 my reader with a 
copy of verſes full of the falſe ſublime, I ſhall 
here communicate to him an excellent ſpecimen 

of the true: Though it hath not been yet publiſhed, 
the judicious reader will readily diſcern it to be the 
work of a maſter: And if he hath read that noble 
poem on The froſpe? of peace, he will not be at a leſs to 
guels at the author. 


The 
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The ROYAL PROGRESS. 


W HEN BN UN SsWI OR Vr afpear'd, each hon 


Start, 
Intent on wer/e, diſdain d the rules of at; 
For him the ſongſlers, in unmeaſur'd odes, 
Debas'd Alcides, and dethron'd the gods, 
In golden chains the Kings cj India ea, 
Or rent the turbant from the Sultan's Had. 
One, in old fables, aud the Pagan frain, 
With Nympis and Tritons, cf him o'er the main ; 
Another draws fierce Lucifer in arms, 
And fills th infernal region with alarms ; 
A third axvakes ſome Druid, to feretcl 
Each future triumph fr:m his dreary cell. 
Exploded fancie;! that in vii deceive, 
Il bile the mind nauſcates what ſhe can't believe, 
My muſe th* expected hero ſhall purſue 
From clime to clime, and keep him ſtill in view : 
His ſhining march deſcribe in faithful lays, 
Content to paint him, nor preſume to prai/e ; 
Their charms, if charms they have, the truth Supp'ics, 
And fi om the theme unlabour'd beauties riſe. 


By longing nations for the throne deſign'd, 
And call'd to guard the rights of human-kind'; 
With ſecret grief his God: lite ſoul repines, 
And Britain's crown with jaleſi luſtre ſhines, 
While prayers and tears his deſtin'd progre/s ftay, 
And creuds of mourners choke their fow'reign's away, 
Not Jo he march'd, auben heftile ſquadrons flood 
In ſcenes of death, and fir'd his generous blood ; 
When his hot eourſer paw'd th Hungarian play, 
And ad werſe legions flcod the foock in vain, 
His frontiers paſt, the Belgian bounds he views, 
And creſs the level ficlds his march purſues, 
Here pleas'd the land of freedom to ſurvey, 
He greatly ſcorns the thirjt of bound'eſ5 Javay. 
O'er the thin foil, <vith filent joy, he jpies 
Tranſplanted g:04:;, and borrow'd verdure riſe; 


Vor. VIII. . L Ihe 
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Il here every meadow won will toil and blood, 
From haughty tyrants, and the raging flood, 
With fruits and flow'rs the careful Find Supplies, 
And clothes the marſhes in a rich diſguiſe. 

Such wealth for frugal hards dith beav'n decree, 
And ſuch thy gifts, celeſtial liberty! 


Through lately toauns, and many a fertile plain, 
The pomp advances to the neighbouring main. 
W hole nations croud around with joyful cries, 
And vicau the hero with inſatiate eyes. 


In Haga's toxwers he waits, till caflern gales 
Prepitious riſe to fevell the Britiſh /ails, 
Hiher the fame of England's Monarch brings 
T he vows and friendſhips of the neighb'ring Kings; 
1 fature in wiſdom, his extenſive mind 
Takes in the blended int reſt. of mankind, 
The world's great patriot, Calm thy anxious breaſt, 
Secure in him, O Europe, tale thy reſt. 
Henceforth thy kingdoms ſhall remain confin'd 
By recks and fireams, the mounds which beav'n defign'd ; 
{he Alps their new made monarch ſhall reſtrain, 
Nor ſhall thy hills, Pirene, riſe in vain. 


But fee ! to Britain's e the ſquadrons land, 
And leave the ſinking towers, and leſſening land. 
The royal bark bounds o'r the fliating plain, 
Breaks tbro* the billews, and divides the nan. 

O er the waſt deep, great munarch, dai! thine eyes, 
A ewatry preſpect baunded by the Hes: 

Ten thuujand weſſels, from ten thouſand ſhores, 
Bring gums aud gold, and either India's flores e 
Beheld the tributes haſtening to ihy threne, 

And jee the wide horizon ail thy own, 


Still 7s it thine; th new the chearful crew 
Hail Albion's cliffi, juſt whitening to the wiexw, 
Before the wind with felling ſails they ride, 
Til Thames receives them in his efening tide. 
7 be monarch hears the thundering peals around, 


From trembling woods and echoing hills rebound, 5 
or 
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Nor miſſes yet, amid the deafening train. 
The rearings of the hoarſe reſounding main. 


As in the flzod he ſails, from either ſide, 
He wviewvs his kingdom in its rural pride; 
A various ſcene the wide ſpread landſeip yields, 
O'er rich inclaſures and luxuriant fieids : 
4 lowing herd each firtile paſture filis, 
And diſtant flocks ſtray c er a theujand hills, 
Fair Greenwich hid in accods avith new delight, 
{ Shade above ſhade) now rijes to the ſight © 
His woods ordain'd to wifit ery ſhore, 


And guard the iſland which t grac'd before, 


The ſun now rolling &<un the wiftern way, 
A blaze of fires rene xe the fading day ; 
Unnumber'd barks the regal barge infeld, 
Brightening the twilight <vith its beamy gold; 
Lejs thick the finny foals, a courtleſe fry" 
Before the whale or Aingiy dolphin fy. 

In one vaſt ſhout he ſectks the creuded flrand, 
73 And in a peal of thunder gains the land, 


Welcome, great flranger, to eur langing exes, 
Ob! King deſir d, adopted Albion cries. 
For thee the Eaſt brgath'd cut à prof rous brcexe, 
Bright were the ſuns, and gentiy ſavell'd the fears, 
Thy prejence did each aouttful ut compoſe, 
And faftions wonder'd that they once were foes ; 
That joyful d ay they leſt each beſtile name, 
The ſame their aſpect, aud their weice the ſame. 
So two fair twins wwho/e features autre acfign'd / 
At ene joft moment in the mother's mind, 
bb each the other with reſtected grace, 
And the ſame beauties blem in either face; 
The puzzled ſirangers aubich is which engaire 
Delufion grateful to the ſmiling /ire. 


From that fair * hill, aubere hoary ſages loaf 
To name the ftars, and count the hea" nly Bel, 


Mr. Flamſtead's hc/c. 
L 2 


Nor 
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By the next daun doth great Augulla ri/e, 

Proud toten ! the nobleſt ſcene beneath the 5shies. 
O'er Thames her 1houjand . ſpires their lufre ſhed, 
Aud a vaſt navy hides his ample bed, 

A floating foreſt. From the diſtant ſtrand 

A line of golden cars flrikes o'er the land : 
Fritannia' Peers in pomp and rich array, 

Before thrir King, triumphant, lead the away. 
Far as the eye can reach, the gauay train, 


A bright proceſſion, ſhines along the plain. 


So haply through the head n, wide pathleſs ways 


A comet draws a long extended blaxe ; 


From Eaſt to Weſt burns through U ethereal frame, 


And half heaw'n's convex glitters wwith the flame, 


Now to the regal towers ſecurely brought, 
He plans Britannia's glories in his thought, 
Rejumes the delegated pow'r he gave, 

Rewards the faithful, and reſtores the brave. 
Whom ſhall the muſe from out the ſhining throng 
Select, to heizhten and adorn her feng? 

Thee, Halifax. To thy capacious mind, 

O man afpprov'd, is Britain's wealth confign'd, 
Her coin (while Naſſau fought) debas d and rude, 
By thee in beauty and in truth renew'd, 

An arduous work again thy charge we ſee, 
And thy own care once more returns to thee. 

O form'd in every ſcene to awe and pieaſe, 
Mix it with pomp, and dignity with case 
Tho? call d to ſbine aloft, thou wilt not ſcorn 
To ſmile on arts thyjeiſ did once adirn : 

For this thy name ſuccecding time all projje, 
And envy leſs thy garter, than thy Lans. 


The muſe, if ſir d with thy enlivening brams, 
Perhaps ſhall aim at mire exalted themes, 
Record our monarch in a nobler ſtrain, 

And fing the p' xing wonders of his reign ; 
Bright CAROLINA'S heaw'rly beauties trace, 
Her waliant ConsoRT, and his bloeming race. 
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A irain of Kings their fruitful love ſupplies, 

A glorious ſcene to Albion's raviſh'd eres; 

Who fees by Bxunswick*s hand her ſceptre ſtuay d, 
And through his line from age to age convey'd, 
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—— peſiquam /e lumine f uro 
Implevit, ftellaſgue vage miratur & aftra 
Fixa polis, vidit quantd ſub noe jaceret 


Noftra dies, rifuque ſui ludibria 


Lucan. i. 9. ver. 11. 


Now to the bleſt abode, with wonder fill'd, 

The ſun and moving planets he beheld; 

Then, looking down on the ſun's feeble ray, 
Survey'd our duſky, faint, imperfect day, 0 
And under what a cloud of night we lay. 


Row. 


HE following letter having in it ſome obſerva- 
tions out of the common road, I ſhall make it 
the entertainment of th is day. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
Tx common topics againſt the p. of man, 


which are laboured by florid and declamatory 
writers, are taken from the baſeneſs of his original, 
the imperfections of his nature, or the ſhort duratio 1 
of thoſe goods in which he makes his boaſt. Though 
it be true that we can have nothing in us that ouzh 
to raiſe our vanity, yet a conſciouſneſs of our own 
merit may be ſometimes laudable. The folly there- 
fore lies here; we are apt to pride ourſelves in worth- 
leſs or perhaps ſhametul things; and on the other 
hand, count that diſgraceful u hich is our trueſt glory. 
* Hence it is, that the lovers of praiſe take wrong 
* meaſures to attain it, Would a vain man conſult 
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his own heart, he would find, that if others knew 
his weakneſſes as well as he himſelf doth, he could 
not have the impudence to expect the public eſteem, 
Pride therefore flows from want of reflexion, and 
igrorance of ourſelves. Knowledge and humility 
come upon us together, 
* The proper way to make an eſtimate of ourſelves, 
is to conſider ſeriouſly what it is we value or deſpiſe 
in others. A min who boaſts of the goods of for- 
tune, a gay dreſs or a new title, is generally the mark 
of ridicule, We ought therefore not to admire in 
ourſelves what we are ſo ready to laugh at in other 
men. : 
* Much leſs can we with reaſon pride ourſelves in 
thoſe things, which at ſome time of our life we ſhall 
certainly de die. And yet, if we will give ourſelves 
the trouble of looking backward and forward on the 
ſcveral changes which we have already undergone 
and hereafter muſt try, we ſhall find that the greater 
degrees of our knowicdge and wiſdom ſerve only to 
ſhew us our own imperfections. | 
As we riſe from childhood to youth, we look 
with contempt on the toys and trifles which our hearts 
have hitherto been ſet upon. When we advance te 
manhood, we are held wiſe in proportion to our ſhame 
and regret for the raſhneſs and extravagance of youth, 
Old age fills us with mortifying reflexions upon a 
life miſpent in the purſuit of anxious wealth or un- 
certain honour, Agreeable to this gradation of 
thought in this life, it may be reaſonably ſux poſed, 
that in a future ſtate, the wiſdom, the experience, 
and the maxims of old age, will be looked upon by a 
ſeparate ſpirit in much the ſame light as an ancient 
man now fees the little follies and toyings of mfants, 
The pomps, the honours, the policies, and arts of 
mortal men, will be thought as trifling as hobby. 
horſes, mock-battles, or any other ſports that now em- 
ploy all the cunning, and ſtrength, and ambition of 
rational beings from ſour years old to nine or ten. 
If the notion of a gradual riſe in beings from the 
meaneſt to the moſt high, be not a vain 1magina- 
tion, it is not improbable that an angel looks down 
upon 


— 
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upon a man, as a man doth upon a creature which 
approaches the neareſt to the rational nature. By the 
ſame rule (if I may indulge my fancy in this par- 
ticular) a ſuperior brute looks with a kind of price 
on one of an inferior ſpecies. If they could reflect, 
we might imagine from the geſtures of ſome of them 
that they think themſelves the ſovereigns of the world, 
and that all things were made for them. Such a 
thought would not be more abſurd in brute crea- 
tures, than one which men are apt to entertain, 
namely, that all the ſtars in the firmament werecreat- 
ed only to pleaſe their eyes and amuſe their imagi- 
nations. Mr. Dryden, in his fable of the Cock and the 
Fox, makes a ſpeech for his hero the cock, which is 


a pretty inſtance for this purpoſe. 


Then turning, ſaid to Partlet, ſee, my dear, 
How laviſh nature hath adorn'd the year ; 
How the pale primroſe and the wiolet ſpring, 
And birds efſay their throats, diſus'd to fing : 
All theſe are ours, and I with pleaſure ſee 
Man ftrutting on two legs, and aping me. 


What I would obſerve from the whole is this, that 


we ought to value ourſelves upon thoſe things only 
* which ſuperior Beings think valuable, ſince that is 


* the only way for us not to fink in our own eſteem 
* hereafter, 
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— Falleniis ſemita vitæ. 4 

lor. Ep. 18. 1. I. ver. 103. a 

——A ſafe private quiet, which betrays a 0 

Ie! to eaſe, and cheats away the days. « } 
Poor v. 

Mr. SPECTATOR, 4 
a former ſpeculation you ha ve obſcryed, that 44% 
a | true greatneſa doth not conſiſt in that pomp and 
: noiſe wherein the generality of mankind are apt « 
to place it. You have there taken notice, that vir- TH 
tue in obſcurity often appears more illuſtrious in the T7 
eye of ſuperior heings, than all that paſſes for gran- | | 
* deur and magniticence among men. T7 

* When we look back upon the hiſtory of thoſe who 66 
* have born the parts of Kings, ſtateſmen, or com- | 
« mangers, they appear to us ſtripped of thoſe out-fide T 
* ornaments that dazzled their contemporaries; and we 
regard cheir perſons as great or little, in proportion T 
to the eminence of their virtues or vices. The wile 
* ſavings, generous ſentiments, or difintereſted condud 10 
* of a philoſopher under mean circumſtances of life, 

* fet him higher in our eſtcem than the mighty poten- 40 
« tates of the earth, when we view them bath through 64 
the long proſpect of many ages. Were the memoirs 

of an obſcure man, who lived up to the dignity of 10 
is nature, and according to the rules of virtue, to be 4s 
id before us, we ſhould find nothing in ſuch a 
character which might not ſet him on a level with 6s 
men of the higheſt ations. The following extract 

out of the private papers of an honeſt country-gentle- 1 1 
* man will ſet this matter in a clear light. Your as 
reader will perhaps conceive a greater idea of him 44 
from theſe actions done in ſecret, and without a wit- 

© neſs, than of thoſe which have drawn upon them tie * 
* aimiration of multitudes. Ma | 
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« In my 22d year I found a violent affection for 
my couſin Char/cs's wife growing upon me, wherein 
I was in danger of ſucce:ding, it I had not upon that 
account begun my travels into foreign countries. 

« A little after my return into Exglaud, at a private 
meeting with my uncle Francs, J refuſed the offer 
of his eſtate, and prevailed upon him not to dia- 
herit his ſon Ned. 

« Mem. Never to tell this to New, left he ſhould think 
hardly of his deceaſed father; though he continues 
to ſpeak ill of me or this very reaſon. 

„ Prevented a ſcandalous law-ſuit betwixt my ne- 
phew Harry and his mother, by allowing her under— 
hand, out of my own pocket, ſo nuch mouty yearly 
as the diſpute was about. 

% Procured a beneſice for a young divine. who 55 
ſiſter's ſon to the good man who was my tutor, and. 
hath been dead twenty years. 

© Gave ten pounds to poor Mrs, 
H 's widow. 

„ Mem. To retrench cpr diſh at my table, until I 
have fetched it up again. 

« Mcm. To repair my hovſe and finiſh my gardens 
in order to employ pcor people after harveſt-time. 

«© Ordered Jen to let out goodman D 's ſheep 
that were pounded, by. ni2ht : but not to let his fel- 
low ſervants know it. 

„ Prevailed upon M. 7. Eſq; not to take the law cf 
the farmer's ſon for ſhooting a partridge, and to give 
him his gun again. 

Paid the apothecary for curing an old woman that 
confeſſed herſelf a witch. 

Gave away my ſavourite dog for biting a beggar, 


„my friend 


Made the miniſter of the pariſh and a ig jus 


«4 


tice of one mind, by pu:ting them to explain their 
notions to one another, 

* Mem. To turn off Peter for ſhooting a doe while 
ſhe was cating acorns out of his hand, 
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When my neighbour John, who hath often in- 
«« jured me, comes to make his requeſt to-morrow : 

** Mem. | have forgiven him. 

„ Laid up my chariot, and fold my horſes, to relieve 
* the poor in a ſcarcity of corn. 

In the ſame year remitted to my tenants a fifth 
« part of their rents. 

* As I was airing to day, I fell into a thought that 
«« warmed my heart, and ſhall, I hope, be the better for 
% it as long as I live. 

«© Mem. To charge my ſon in private to erect no 
ag ve — for me; but not to put this in my laſt 
« will, 
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Sed mihi wel tellus eptem prits ima dehiſcat, 
J'el pater omnifotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
Pallentes umbras erebi noctemgue profundam, 
Arte, pudor, quam te violem, aut tua jura reſalvam. 
lite meos, primus qui me fibi junxit, amores 
Al fgulit e ille habeat ſecum, ſervetgue ſepulchro, 

Virg. En. 4. ver. 24 


But firſt let yawning earth a paſſage rend, 

And let me thro? the dark abyſs deſcend ; 

Firſt let avenging Jove, with flames from high, 

Drive down this body to the nether ſky, 
Condemn'd with ghotts in endleſs night to lie; 

Before I break the plighted ſaith I gave: 

No; he who had my vows, ſhail ever have; 

For whom I lov'd on earth, I worſhip in the grave. 

DRY DEX 


Am obliged to my friend, the Lewe-Co/zi/?, for ihe 
1 following curious piece of antiquity, which I ſhall 
communicate to the public in bis own werds. 


Mr. 
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Ar. SPECTATOR, 


O U may remember, that I lately tranſmitted to 

you an account of an ancient cuſtom, in the 
manors of Eaft and Weſt-Enborne, in the county of 
Berks, and elſexchere. IF a cuſtomary tenant die, the wi- 
dow hall have chat the lago calls her Free-Bench in a 
his copy-held lands, dum ſola & caſta fuerit, that is, While 
ſhe lives ſingle and chaſte ; but if foe commits inc 
nency, ſhe rr her eflate : Yet if ſhe vill crme into 12 
court riding backward upon a Black Ram, avith his tail ix 
her hand, and ſay the <vords fellexing, the ſlentard 78 
bound by the cuſtom to readmit her ſe her Free- Bench. 


Here I am, 

Riding upon a black Ram, 

Like a whore as I am ; 

And, for my crincum crancum, 

Hawe left my bincum bancum; 

And, for my tail's game, 

Hawe done this worldly ſhame, 

T herefere, I pray you, Mr. Steward, lat me hae my 
land again, 


After having informed you that my Lord Ce/z, 
obſerves, that this is the moſt frail and ſlippery 
tenure of any in England, I ſhall tell you, ſince the 
writing of that letter, I have, according to my pro- 
miſe, been at great pains in ſearching out the records 
of the Black Ram ; and have at laſt met with the pro- 
ccedings of the court-baron, held in that behalf, for 
the ſpace of a whole day. The record faith, that a 
ſtrict inquiſition having been made into the right 
of the tenants to their ſeveral eſtates, by a crafty old 

ſteward, he found that many of the lands of the ma- 
nor were, by default of the ſeveral widows, forfeited 
to the Lord, and accordingly would have entered on 
the premiſes: Upon which the good women demand- 
ed the heugit of the Ram. The iteward, after having 
peruſed their ſeveral pleas, adjourned the court to 


Barnaty-bright, that they might have day enough 
before them, 


The 
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Ihe court being ſet, and filled with a great con- 
courſe of people, who came from all parts to ſee the 
ſolemnity, the firſt who entred was the widow Front, 
who had made her appearance in the laſt year's ca- 
valcade. The regiſter obſerves, that finding it an 
eaſy pad-ram, and ſoreſeeing ſhe might have further 
occaſion for it, ſhe purchaſed it of the ſteward. 
Mrs. Sareh Dainty, relict of Mr. John Dainty, (who 
was the | = prude in the pariſh) came next in 
the proceſſion, She at firſt made ſome. difficulty of 
taking the tail in her hand; and was obſerved in 
pronouncing the form of penance, to ſoften the two 
moſt emphatical words into C/incum Clancum : But 
the ſteward took care to make her ſpeak plain Engliþb, 
be fore he would et her have her land again. 

The third widow that was brought to Ibis worldly 


Name, being mounted upon a vicious Ram, had the 
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misfortune to be thrown by him; upon which ſhe 
hoped to be excuſed from going through the reſt of 
the ceremony : But the ſteward being well verſed 
in the law, obſerved very wiſely upon this occa- 
ſion, that the breaking of the rope docs not hinder 
the exccution of the criminal. 

* The fourth Lady upon record was the widow Og, 
a famous coquette, who had kept half a ſcore young 
fellows cf and on for the ſpace of two years ; but 
having been more kind to her carter Zohn, ſhe was 
introduced with the huzzas of all her Lovers about 
her. 

* Mrs. Sable appearing in her weeds, which were 
very new and freſh, and of the ſame colour with her 
whimſical Palfrey, made a very decent figure in the 
ſolemnity. | 

© Another, who had been ſummoned to make her ap- 
pearance, was excuſed by the ſteward, as well know- 
ing in his heart, that the good ſquire himſelf had 
qualified her for the Ram. 

Mrs. Quick having nothing to object againſt the 
indictment, . belly. But it was remembred 


that ſhe made the ſame excuſe the year before. Upon 
which the ſteward obſerved, that ſne might ſo con- 
trive it, as never to do the ſervice of the _ 
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The widow Fidget being cited into court, inſiſted 
© that ſhe had done no more ſince the death of her huſ- 
band, than what ſhe uſed to do in his life-time ; 224 
withal deſired Mr. ſteward to conſider his own wite's 
caſe if he ſhould chance to die before her, 

The next in order was a Dowager of a very corpu- 
© kent make, who would have been nk as not 
finding any ram that was able to carry her; upon 
© which the ſteward commuted her puniſhment, and or- 
« Jered her to make her entry upon a black ox, 

The widow Ma{xvell, a woman who had long 
© lived with a moſt unblemiſhed character, having 
turned off her old chambermaid in a pet, was by that 
« revengeful creature brought in upon the black Ram 
nine times the ſame day. 

« Several widows of thenetghvourtood, being brought 
© upon their trial, ſheved that they did not hold of the 
© manor, and were diſcharged accordingly. 

* A pretty young creature who cloſed the proceſſion 
came ambling in, with ſo bes itching an air, that the 
© ſteward was obſerved to caſt a ſheep's eye upon her, 
and married her within a month after the death of 
© his wife. 

N. B. Mrs. Touchwood appeared, according to 
* ſummons, but had nothing laid to her charge ; hav- 
ing lived irreproachably ſince the deceaſe of her huſ- 
band, who left her a widow in the ſixty-ninth year of 
© her age. 
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Judire, atque tegam jubeo cemponcre, quiſquis 
Ambitione mala, aut argenti pallet amore, 
Quij/quis luxurid 


Hor. Sat. 3. I. 2. ver. 57, 


Sit ill, and hear, thoſe whom proud thoughts do ſu ell, 
Thoſe that look pale by loving coin too well; 


V hem luxury corrupts. CREECH, 
Ankind is divided into two parts, the buf 
M and the idle. The buſy world may be divided 
into the virtuous and the vicious. The vi- 
cious again into the covetous, the ambitious, and the 
ſenſual, The idle part of mankind are in a ſtate 
inferior to any one of theſe. All the other are er- 
gaged in the purſuit of happineſs, though often mil. 
placed, and are therefore more likely to be attentive to 
ſuch means, as ſhall be propoſed to them for that end, 
The idle, who are neither wiſe for this world, nor the 
next, are emphatically called by Dr. Tillot/on, fool; at 
lerge. They propoſe to themſelves no end, but run 
adrift with every wind. Advice therefore would be 
but thrown away upon them, ſince they would ſcarce 
take the pains to read it. I ſhall not fatigue any of this 
worthleſs tribe with a long harrangue ; but will leave 
them with this ſhort ſaying of Pluto, that Labour is pre- 
ferable to idliueſt, as brightneſs to ruſt. 

The purſuits of the active part of mankind are either 
in the paths of religion and virtue; or, on the other 
hand, in the roads to wealth, honours, or pleaſure. [ 
ſtall, therefore, compare the purſuits of avarice, ambi- 
tion and ſenſual delight with their oppoſite virtucs ; and 
ſhall conſider which of theſe principles engages men in 
a courſe of the greateſt labour, ſuffering and affiduity. 
Moſt men, in their cool reaſonings, are willing to _ 
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that a courſe of virtue will in the end be rewardcd the 
moſt amply ; but repreſent the way toit as rugged and 
narrow. If therefore it can be made appear, that men 
ſtruggle through as many troubles to be miſerable, as 
they co to be happy, my readers may perhaps be per- 
fuaded to be good, when they find they ſhall loſe 
nothing by it. 

Fir, for Avarice. The miſer is more induftriors 
than the ſaint : The pairs of getting, the fears of loſing, 
and the inability of enjoying his wealth, have been the 
mark of ſatire in all ages. Were his repentance upon 
his negle& of a yu bargain, his ſorrow for being 
over-reached, his hope of improving a ſum, and his 
fear of falling into want, directed to their proper ob- 
jects; they would make ſo many different chri/tiar 
graces — virtues. He may apply to himſelf a great 
part of St. Paul's catalogue of ſufferings. In journey- 
ing often ; in perils of awaters, in perils of robbers, in peri i 
among falſe brethren. In earin;ſs and painfulneſs, in 


 waichings en, in hunger and thirſt, in faſtings fen. 


At how much leſs expence might he Jay up 10 rh 
treaſures in Heaven ? or if I may, in this place, be al- 
lowed to add the ſaying of a great philoſopher, he may 
provide ſuch poſfſeiens, as fear netther arms, nor men, nor 
Jove himpelf. 

In the ſecond place if we look upon the toils of am- 
bition, in the ſame light as we have conſidered thoſe of 
avarice, we ſhall readily own that far leſs trouble is 
requiſite to gain laſing glory, than the power and repu- 
tation of a 2. years ; or, in other words, we may 
with more eaſe deſerve honour, than obtain it. The 
ambitious man ſhould remember cardinal Wol/ey's 
complaint. Had I ſervea God, with the ſame appli- 
© cation, Wherewith I ſerved my King, he would net 
have forſaken me in my old age.“ "The cardinal here 
ſottens his ambition by the ſpccious pretence of /erwing 
bi: King : Whereas his words, in the proper conſtruc- 
tion, imply, that if inſtead of being acted by ambition, 
he had been acted by religion, he thould now have felt 
the comforts of it, When the whole world turned its 


back upon him. 
T bird y, 
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Thirdly, Let us compare the pains of the ſenſual, with 
thoſe of the virtuous, and fee which are heavier in the 
balance, It may ſeem ſtrange, at the firſt view, that 
the men of pleaſure ſhould be adviſed to change their 
courſe, becauſe they lead a painful life. Yet 4 we 
ſee them ſo active and vigilant in queſt of delight; 
under ſo many diſquiets, and the ſport of ſuch various 
paſſions ; let them anſwer, as they can, if the pzins thiy 
undergo do not outweigh their enjoyments. The int- 
delities on the one part between the two ſexes, and the 
caprices on the other, the debaſement of reaſon, the 
pangs of expeCtation, the diſappointments in poſſeſſion, 
the ſtings of remorſe, the vanities and vexations attend. 
ing even the moſt refined delights that make up this 
bufineſs of life, render it fo filly and uncom fortable, 
that no man is thought wiſe until he hath got over it, 
or happy, but in proportion as he hath cleared himſelf 
from it. 

The ſum of all is this. Man is made an active Be. 
ing. Whether he walks in the paths of virtue or vice, 
he is ſure to meet with many difficulties to prove his 
patience and excite his induſtry, The ſame, if not 

reater labour, 1s required 1n the ſervice of vice and 

olly, as of virtue and wiſdom : And he hath this eaſy 
choice left him, whether, with the ſtrength he 1s maſter 
of, he will purchaſe happineſs or repentance. 
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amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui. Hor. Od. 6.1. 3. ver. 25. 


Love, from her tender years, her thoughts employ'd. 
F HE Love-Caſuiſt hath referred to me the follow- 


ing letter of queries, with his anſwers to each 


queſtion, for my approbation. I have accord- 
ingly conſidered the ſeveral matters therein contained, 
and hereby confirm and ratify his anſwers, and require 


the gentle queriſt to conform herſelf thereunto. 


SIR 
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FIR, 


Was thirteen the ninth of Nowember laſt, and muſt 

now begin to think of ſettling myſelf in the 
world, and ſo I would humbly beg your advice, what 
I muſt do with Mr. Fendle, who makes his addreſſes 
to me. He is a very pretty man, and hath the black- 
eſt eyes and whiteſt teeth you ever ſaw. Though he 
is but a younger brother, he dreſſes like a man of 
quality, and no body comes into a room like him. LI 
know he hath refuſed great offers, and if he cannot 
marry me, he will never have any body elſe. But my 
father hath forbid him the houſe, becauſe he ſent me 
a copy of veiſes; for he is one of the greateſt wits in 
town. My eldeſt fifer, who, with her good-will, 
would call me Mi as long as I live, muſt be married 
before me, they ſay. She teils them that Mr. Fondle 
makes a feol of me, and will ſpoil the child, as ſhe 
calls me, like a confident thing as ſhe is. In ſhort, 
I am reſolved to marry Mr. Fonale, if it be but to 
ſpite her. But becauſe I would do nothing that is 
imprudent, I beg of you to give me your anſwers to 
ſome queſtions F will write down, and deſire you to 
get them printed in the SyzcTAaTOR, and I do 
not doubt but you will give ſuch advice, as, I am 
ſure, I ſhall follow. | 
When Mr. Fondle looks upon me for half an hour 
together, and calls me Angel, is he not in Love ? 


Anſwer, No. 


May not I be certain he will be a kind huſband, 
that has promiſed me half my portion in pin-money, 
and to keep me a coach and fix in the bargain ? 


Ne. 


Whether I, who have been acquainted with him this 
whole year almoſt, am not a better judge of his merit, 
than my father and mother, who never heard him 
talk, but at table ? 


Ns. 


« Whether 
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Whether I am not old enough to chooſe for my. 
1 ſelf? 
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No. 


© Whether it would not have been rude in me t9 
© reſuſe a lock of his hair? 


No. 


Should not I be a very barbarous creature, if] 
0 - not pity a man who is always ſighing for ny 
© ſake ? 


N 0s 


Whether you would not adviſe me to tun away with 
© the poor man? 


No. 


Whether you do not think, that if Iwill not have 
6 him, he will not drown himſelf, 


No. 


What ſhall I ſay to him the next time he aſks meif 
© I will marry him? 


Ne 3 


The following letter requires neither introduction 
nor anſu er. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Wonder that, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, 

you can take pleaſure in writing any thing but 
news; for in a word, who minds any thing elſe? 
The pleaſure of increaſing in knowledge, and learn- 
ing ſomething new every hour of life, is the nobleſt 
entertainment of a rational creature. I have a ver) 
good ear for a ſecret, and am naturally of a commu- 
nicative 
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nicative temper; by which means I am capable of do- 
ing you great ſervices in this way. In order to make 
* myſelf uſeful, T am early in the antichamber, where I 
* thruit my head into the thick of the preſs, and catch 
the news, at the opening of the door, while it is warm. 
* Cometimes I ſtand by the bcef-caters, and take the 
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* buz as it paſſes byine. At other times I lay my ear 
« cloſe to the wall, and ſuck in many a valuable whiſ- 
« per, as it runs in a ſtraight linefrom corner to corner. 
When I am weary with ſtanding, I repair to one of 
the neighbouring coffee-houſes, where I fit ſometimes 
for a wake day, and have the news as it comes from 
court freſh and treſh, In ſhort, Sir, I ſpare no pains 
to know how the world goes. A piece of news loſes 
* its flavour when it hath been an hour in the air, I 
love, if I may ſo ſpeak, to have it freſh from the 
* tree; and to convey it to my friends before it 1s 
* faded. Accordingly my expences in coach-hire make 
* no ſmall article; which you may believe, when 1 
* aſſure you, that I poſt away from coffee-houſe to cof- 
* fee-houſe, and foreftal the Evening Pot by two hours. 
* There is a certain Gentleman, who hath given me 
* theſlip twice or thrice, and hath been beforehand with 
me at Chi/d's. But I have played him a trick. I 
have purchaſed a pair of the beſt coach-horſes I could 
buy for money, and now let him out- ſtrip me if he 
* can, Once more, Mr. SyptECTAaTOR, let me ad- 
* viſe you to deal in news. You may depend upon my 
* affiſtance, But I muſt break off abruptly, for I 
have twenty letters to write. 


Yours in haſie, 
Tho. Quid-nunc, 


Monday, 
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wm— Dulcique animes novitate tenebo. 
Ovid, Met. 1. 4. ver. 284, 


With ſweet novelty your taſte I'll pleaſe. Evsvpex: 


Have feen a little work of a learned man, conſiſting 

of extemporary ſpeculations, which owed their 

birth to the moſt trifling occurrences of life. His 
uſual method was, to write down any ſudden ſtart of 
thought which aroſe in his mind upon the fight of any 
odd geſticulation in a man, any whimfical mimickry of 
reaſon in a beaſt, or whatever appeared remarkable in 
any object of the viſible creation. He was able to mo- 
ralize upon a ſnuff-box, would flouriſh eloquently upon 
a tucker or a pair of ruffles, and draw practical inſe- 
rences from a full-bottomed periwig. This I thought 
fit to mention, by way of excuſe, for my ingenious cor- 
reſpondent, who hath introduced the ſollow ing letter 
byan image, which, I will beg leave to tell him, is too 
ridiculous in ſo ſerious and noble a ſpeculation. 


Mr. SpexcTATOR, 
6 HEN I have ſeen young puſs playing her 
W 


wanton gambols, and with a thouſand antic 
« ſhapes expreſs her own paiety at the ſame time that 
„ ſhe moved mine, while the old grannum hath fat by | 


with a moſt exemplary gravity, unmoved at all that 
paſt ; it hath made me reflect what ſhould be the occa- 
ſion of humours ſo oppoſite in two creatures, between 
whom there was no viſible difference but that of age; 


but the force of novelty. 

In every ſpecies of creatures, thoſe who have been 
© leaſt time in the world, appear beſt pleaſed with their 
condition: For, beſides that to a new comer the wo Id 
hath a freſhneſs on ĩt that ſtrikes the ſenſe after a mot 

agrecable 


and I have been able to reſolve it into nothing elie 
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Tur SPECTATOR, 


 « agreeable manner, Being itſelf, unattended with any 


great variety of enjoyments, excites a ſenſation of 

« pleaſure, But as age advances, every thing ſeems to 

« wither, the ſenſes are diſguſted with their old enter- 

« tainments, and exiſtence turns flat and infipid. We 

may ſee this exemplified in mankind : The child, 

let him be free from pain, and gratified in his change 

of toys, is diverted with the ſmalleſt trifle. Nothing 

diſturbs the mirth of the hoy, but a little puniſhment 

or confinement. The youth muſt have more violent 
pleaſures to employ his time ; the man loves the 

hurry of an active life, devoted to the purſuits of 
wealth or ambition; and laſtly, old age, — loſt 
its capacity for theſe avocations, becomes its own in- 
ſupportable burden. This nay may in part be 
accounted for by the vivacity and decay of the facul- 

ties ; but I believe is chiefly owing to this, that the 
longer we have been in poſſeſſion of Being, the leſs 

ſenfible is the guſt we Love of it ; and the more it 
requires of adventitious amuſements to relieve us 

from the fatiety and wearineſs it brings along with 

It. | 

* And as novelty 1s of a very powerful, ſo of a 
molt extenſive influence. Moraliſts have long ſince 
obſerved it to be the ſource of admiration, which leſ- 
ſens in proportion to our familiarity with objects, 
and upon a thorough acquaintance is utterly extin- 
guiſked, But 1 think it hath not been ſo commonly 
remarked, that all the other paſſions depend conſider- 
ably on the ſame circumſtances. What is it but no- 
velty that awakens deſire, enhances delight, kindles 
anger, provokes envy, inſpires horror? To this cauſe 
we ruſt aſcribe it, that love languiſhes with fruition, 
and friendſhip itſelf 1s recommended by intervals of 
abſence : Hence monſters, by uſe, are beheld without 
lothing, and the moſt inchanting beauty without rap- 
ture, That emotion of the ſpirits in which paſſion 
conſiſts, is uſually the effect of ſurpriſe, and as long 
as it continues, heightens the agreeable or diſagree- 
able qualities of its object; but as this emotion 
ceaſes (and it ceaſes with the novelty) things appear 
in another light, and affect us even leſs than * 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
be expected from their proper energy, for having 


moved us too much before. 

It may not be an uſeleſs enquiry how far the love 
of novelty is the unavoidable growth of nature, and 
in what reſpects it 1s peculiarly adapted to the preſent 
ſtate, To me it ſeems impoſſible, that a reaſonable 


creature ſhould reſt abſolutely ſatisfied in any acqui. 


fitions whatever without endeavouring farther ; for 
after its higheſt improvements, the mind hath an idea 
of an infinity of things ſtill behind worth knowing, 
to the knowledge of which therefore it cannot be in. 
different ; as by climbing up a hill in the midſt of a 
wide plain, a man hath his proſpe@ enlarged, and, 
together with that, the bounds of his defires. Upon 
this account, I cannot think he detracts from the 
ſtate of the bleſſed, who conceives them to be per. 
petually employed in freſh ſearches into nature, and 
to eternity advancing into the fathomleſs depths of 
the divine perfections. In this thought there is no- 
thing but what doth honour to theſe glorified ſpirits ; 
provided {till it be remembered, that their defire of 
more proceeds not from their diſreliſning what they 
poſſeſs ; and the pleaſure of a new enjoyment is not 
with them meaſured by its novelty (which is a thing 
merely foreign and accidental) but by its real intrin- 
ſic value. After an acquaintance of many thouſand 
years with the works of God, the beauty and magni- 
ficence of the creation fills them with the ſame plea- 
ſing wonder and profound awe, which Adam felt 
himſelf ſeized with as he firſt opened his eyes upon 
this glorious ſcene. Truth captivates with unbor- 
— charms, and whatever hath once given ſatis- 
ſation will always do it: In all which they have 
manifeſtly the advantage of us, who are fo much go- 
verned by fickly and changeable appetites, that we 
can with the greateſt coldneſs behold the ſtupendous 
diſplays of omnipotence, and be in 1 at the 
puny eſſays of human ſkill ; throw aſide ſpeculations 
of the ſublimeſt nature and vaſteſt importance into 
ſome obſcure corner of the mind, to make room for 
new notions of no conſequence at all; are even tired 
of health, becauſe not enlivened with alternate pain; 
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not up with envy to thoſe above thee. 
titles, ſtately buildings, fine gardens, gilded chariots, 
 *© rich equipages, what are they? They dazzle every 
| © one but the poſſeſſor : To him that is accuſtomed to 
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« and prefer the firſt reading of an indifferent author, 


to the ſecond or third peruſal of one whoſe merit and 
reputation are eſtabliſhed. | 

Our being thus formed ſerves many uſeful pur. 
« poſes in the preſent ſtate. It contributes not a little 
to the advancement of learning; ſor, as Cicero takes 
« notice, that which makes men willing to undergo the 
fatigues of philoſophical diſquiſitions, is not ſo much 
the greatneſs of objects as their novelty. It is not 
enough that there is field and game for the chace, 
and that the underſtanding is prompted with a reſt- 
© leſ3 thirſt of knowledge, effectually to rouſe the ſoul, 
« ſunk into the ſtate of ſloth and indolence ; it is alſo 
« neceſſary that there be an uncommon pleaſure annex- 
ed to the firſt appearance of truth in the mind. This 
* pleaſure being exquiſite for the time it laſts, but 
© tranſient, it hereby comes to paſs that the mind grows 
* into an indifference to its former notions, and paſſes 
* on after new diſcoveries, in hope of repeating the 
« delight. It is with knowledge as with wealth, the 
* pleaſure of which lies more in making endleis addi- 
tions, than in taking a review of our old ſtore. There 
* are ſome inconveniencies that follow this temper, if 
* not guarded againſt, particularly this, that through 
* a too great eagerneſs of ſomething new, we are many 
times 1mpatient of ſtaying long enough upon a queſ- 
* tion that requires ſome time to reſolve it, or, which is 
* worſe, perſuade ourſelves that we are maſters of the 
* ſubje& before we are ſo, only to be at the liberty of 
going upon a freſh ſcent; in Mr. Locke's words, Ve 
a 4 a little, preſume a great deal, and ſo jump 19 the con- 
* clufion. . 

* A farther advantage of our inclination for novelty, 
* as at preſent circumſtaritiated, is, that it annihilates 
* all the boaſted diſtinctions among mankind, Look 
Sounding 


' th-m they are cheap and regardlcſs things: They 
* ſupply him not with brighter images, or more ſub- 
lune 1atistactions than the plain man may have, whoſe 

1 ſmall 
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ſmall eſtate may juſt enable him to ſupport the charge 
of a ſimple unincumbered life. He enters heedleſz 
into his rooms of ſtate as you or I do under our poor 
ſheds. The noble paintings and coſtly furniture are 
loſt on him ; he ſees them not: As how can it be 
otherwiſe, when by cuſtom, a fabrick infinitely more 
grand and finiſhed, that of the univerſe, ſtands unob- 
ſerved by the inhabitants, and the everlaſting lamps 
of Heaven are lighted up in vain, for any notice that 
mortals take of them ? Thanks to :ndul; ent nature, 
which not only placed her children originally upon 
a level, but ſill, by the ſtrength of this principle, ina 
great meaſure preſerves it, in ſpite of all the care of 
man to introduce artificial diſtinctions. 

To add no more, is not this fondneſs for novelty, 
which makes us out of conceit with all we already 
have, a convincing proof of a future ſtate ? Either man 
was made in vain, or this is not the only world he 
was made for : For there cannot be a greater inſtance 
of vanity, than that to which man is liable, to be de- 
luded from the cradle to the grave with fleeting ſha- 
dows of happinels. His pleaſures, and thoſe not con- 
ſiderable neither, die in *. poſſeſſion, and freſh enjoy- 
ments do not riſe faſt enough to fill up half his liſe 
with ſatisſaction. When I ſee perſons fick of them- 
ſelves any longer than they are called away by ſome- 
thing that 1s of force to chain down the preſent 
thought; when I ſee them hurry from country to 
town, and then from town back again into the country, 
continually ſhifting poſtures, and placing life in all 
the different lights they can think of; farely, ſay I to 
myſelf, fe is vain, and the man beyond expreſſion ſtupid 
er prejudiced, aubo from the vanity of life canuot gather, 
he is diſigned for immortality. 
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Tantum inter denſas umbro/a cacumina Fugos 
Aſedu? weniebat ; ibi bc incondita ſolus 
Montibus & ſilvis fludio jatabat ina. 


Virg. Ecl. 2. ver. 3. 


He, underneath the beechen ſhade alone, 
Thus to the woods and mountains made his moan. 
0 Da vox. 
HE following account, which came to my hands 
ſome time ag, may be no diſagreeable entertain- 
ment to ſuch of my readers as have tender hearts 
and nothing to do, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Friend of mine died of a fever laſt werk which 
A he caught by walking too late in a dewy even- 

ing amongit his reapers. I muſt inform you that 
his greateſt pleaſure was in huſbandry and carden- 
ing. He had ſome humours which ſcemed incon- 
ſiſtent with that good ſenſe he was oth-rwiſe maſter 
of. His 1 ia the company of women was 
very remarkable in a man of ſach perſect gcod- 
breeding, and his avoiding one particular walks in 
his garden, where he had uſed to paſs the greateſt 
part of his time, raiſed abundance of idle conjec- 
tures in the village where he lived. Upon lookin 
over his papers we found out the reaſon, which he 
never intimated to his neareſt friends. He was, it 
ſeems, a paſſionate lover in his youth, of which 2 
large parcel of letters he left behind him are a wit- 
neſs. I fend you a copy of the laſt he ever wrote 
upon that ſubject, by which you will find that he 
Vor. VIII. M concealed 
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concealed the true name of his miſtreſs? under that 


« of Zelinda. 

Long month's abſence would be inſupportable to me, 
A if the buſmn:ſs I am employed in were not for the 
jerwice of my Zelinda, and of ſuch a nature as to place 
her every moment in my mind. I have furniſhed the houſe 
exattly according to your fancy, or, if you pleaſe, my own ; 
fir I have lng fince larned to like nothing but what you 
an. The apartment deſigned for your uſe is ſo exact a copy 
of that which ycu Ive in, that I often think myfelf in 
your heuje when I ſlep into it, but figh when I find it 
ewitheut its proper inbabitant. You will have the moſt deli- 
cious proſpect from gour cl1/et window that England affords : 
1 am jure I ſhould think it ſo, if the landskip that ſhews ſuch 
variety did not at the ſame time ſuggeſt to me the greatneſs of 
the ſpace that lies between us. 

The gardens are iald out very beautifully; I have dre/- 
fed up every bedge in woodbines, ſprinkled bowers and 
arbours in every corner, and made a little paradiſe round 
me; yet I am till like the fir man in his ſolitude, but 
haif bleſt without à partner in my happineſs. I have 
arrefted one walt to be made for two perſons, where 
1 promiſe ten thouſand ſatisfactiuns to myjelf in your con- 
ever/ation. I already take my evening's turn in it, and 
bade worn @ path upon the edge of this little alley, 
ewhile 1 faothed myjelf with the thought of your walkin 
by my fide. I have held many imaginary diſcourſes wit 
you in this retirement ; and when I have been weary, 
have ſat down with you in the midſt of a row of Feſſa- 
mins. The many expreſſions of joy and rapture 1 uſe 
in theſe filent converſations bade made mne, for ſome 
time, the talk of the pariſh ; but a neighbouring young 
filleau, wwho makes love to the farmer's daughter, hath 
Feund me out, and made my caſe known to the whole neigh- 
oourhood. 

In planting of the fruit trees I have not forgot the 
peach you are Jo fond of. I have made a walk of elm 
along the river fide, and intend to ſaw all the place 
about with cowſlips, which I hope you will like as well 

ny 
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as that I have heard you talk of by your father's houſ+ in 
the country. 


Ob ! Zelinda, M Hat a ſcheme of delight have I drawn up 
in my imagination ! What day-dreams do 1 indulge myſelf 
in! When will the fix weeks be at an end, that lie between 

me and my promiſed happine/s ? 
Hose could you break off fo abruptly in your laſt, and 
tell me you muſt go and dreſs for the play? If yeu loved 
as I do, you would find no more company in a crowd, than 
1 have in my ſolitude. 


I am, Se. 


On the back of this letter is written in the hand of 
© the deceaſed, the following piece of hiſtory. 


Mem. Having waited @ awhol? wwerck for an anſwer 
to this letter, I hurried to town, where I found the 
per fidious creature married to my rival. I cuill bear it 
as becomes a man, and endeavour to find out happineſs for 
myſelf in that retirement, which I had prepared in vain 


for a falſe ungrateful woman. 

I am, Tu. 
C 3m 2 Hh BR Hh 32 nt i 
No 628 Friday, December z. 


—— 


Labitur et labetur in omne wolubilis vum. 
Hor. Ep. 2. I. 1. ver. 43. 
It rolls, and rolls, and will for erer roll, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


a T are none of your Specvlations which 


pleaſe me more than thoſe upon infinitude 

and eternity, You have already conſidered that 

part of eternity which is paſt, and I wiſh you 
M 2 would 
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would give us your thoughts upon that which is to 
come. 

* Your readers will perhaps receive greater p'eaſure 
f.om this view of eternity than the former, ſince we 
have every one of us a concern in that which is to come: 
Whereas a Speculation on that which is paſt is rather 
curious than uſeful, 

* Belides, we can eaſily conceive it poſſible for ſuc. 
ceſſive duration never to have an end; though as 
you have juſtly obſerved, that eternity which never 
had a beginning is altogether incomprehenſible ; That 
is, we can conceive an eternal duration which may 
be, though we cannot an eternal duration which hath 
ben; or, if J may uſe the philoſophical terms, we 
may apprehend a petential though not an actual 
eternity. 

* This notion of a future eternity, which is natural 
to the mind of man, is an unanſwerable argument 
that he is a Being deſigned for it; eſpecially if we 
conſider that he is capable of being virtuous or vi- 
cious here; that he hath faculties improveable to all 
eternity; and by a proper or wrong employment of 
them, may be happy or miſerable throughout that 
infinite duration, Our idea indeed of this eternity 
is not of an adequate or fixed nature, but is perpe- 
tually growing and enlarging itſelf toward the ob- 
ject, which is too big for human comprehenſion. As 
ae are now in the beginnings of exiſtence, ſo ſhall 
we always appear to ourſelves as if we were for ever 
entring upon it. After a million or two of centuries, 
ſome conſiderable things, already paſt, may flip out 
of our memory; Which, if it be not ſtreng:hened 
in a wonderful manner, may poſſibly forget that ever 
therg, was a ſan or planets, and yet, notwithſtand- 
ing the long race that we ſhall then have run, we 
ſhall ſtill imagine ourſelves juſt ſtarting from the goal, 


and find no proportion between that ſpace which we 


know had a beginning, and what we are ſure will 
never have an end. 
* But 1 ſhall leave this ſubject to your manage- 


ment, and queſuon not but you will throw it into 
| « ſuch 
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to ſuch lights as ſhall at once improve and entertain your 

reader. . 

re © | have incloſed ſent you a tranſlation of the ſpeech 

ve * of Cato on this occaſion, which hath accidentally 

e: « fallen into my hand: and which for conciſeneſs, 

er * purity, and elegance of phraſe, cannot be ſufficiently 
« admired, 


5 
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ACT-YV.--SCENE I 
CAT O folus, Ge. 


0 IC, fic fe habere rem neceſſe proriits eſt, 
Ks 


Ratione wincis, do lubens manus, Plato. 
Laid enim dedifſet, que dedit fruſtra nihil, 
. Eternitatis inſitam cupidinem 
Natura ? Duorſum heac dulcis expectatio; 

i iteque ven explenda melioris fats ? 

Zuid vult fibi aliud ifie redeundi in nihil 
Horror, ſub imis guemgue agens fracordiis f 
Car territe in /e refugit anima, cur tremit 
Attonita, quoties, morte ne pereat, timet ? 
Varticula nempe, oft cuigue naſcenti in dita 
Diwvinier ; give corpus incolens agit ; 

Il: minique ſuccinit, tua % eternitas. 
ANctermtas ! O lubricum nimis aſpici, 
Aliætumgue dalci gaudium formidine ? 


Quæ demigratitur alia hinc in corfera ? 
Due terra mox incognita? Duis orbis nue, 
Manet incolendus ? Quanta erit mutatio ? 
Hae intuenti ſpatia mihi quaqua patent 
{mmenſa : Sed caligineſa nox premit ; 
Nec luce clara wult wideri fingula. 
L. genaus Bic pes; certa ſunt hac bactenus; 
$7 quod gubernet numen bumanum genus, 
Al, quod gubernet, efſe clamant onnia ) 
KVirtute nen gaudere certè non fueft : 
Nec e non beata, qua gaudet, poteſt. 
Fed qua beata ſede ? Juove in tempore? 
Hec quanta E nta terra, tota et Cæſaris. 
Sid dubins heret animus uſque ade? Brewi 
UW.c nodum hic omnem expediet, Arma en inducr, 
| Enſi manum admevens. 


In 
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. 
C AT O alone, Sc. 


T muſt be ſo Plato, thou reaſon't well 
1 Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 
This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 
'Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us ; 

Tis Heav'n itſelf, that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 


Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful, thought! 


Through what variety of untry'd Being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt w2 paſs! 
The wide, th' unbounded proſpect, lies before me; 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reſt upon it. 
Here will I bold. If there's a pow'r above us, 
(And that there 1s all cature cries aloud 


Through all her works) He muſt delight in virtue; 


And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 
But when, or wl:ere ! — This world was made for 
Cæſar. 
I'm weary of conjectures— This muſt end em. 
| [ Layrng his hand vn his Sword, 


M 4 Thos 
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In utramque partem fadta; quegqu? vim inftrant, 
Ft cue prepuijent! Dextera intentant necem; 
Vitan: ſiniſira: Valnus has dabit manas ; 
Ara meaclam vulneris Hic ad exitum 
Dedncet, ifu fimplici; lic welant mori. 
Secura ridet enima mucreuis minas, 

Enes ac ſtridcs, interire neſcia. 

Fxtinguet cat flatra diuturnier: 

tate ſuιẽjmnñs ip/e fel obſcurias 

Emittet erbi cenſeneſcenti jubar : 

Natura et ifja ſentict quond.:m wices 

Sb tetis; aniis iffa deficict gravis : 

At tibi juveritur, at tibi immortalitas ; 

Ti: gurta di vim ff vita. Periment muluts 
E lementa jeje et in teribunt iftibus : 

Tu perinanebis ſola ſemper integra, 

Tu cun&a rerum guaſſa, cundia naufraga, 
Jam portu in ipſo tuta, contemplabere. 

Con page rupta, corruent in ſe invicem, 
Orteſque ſrattis ingerentur orbibus ; 


ilz/a tu ſedebis extra fragmina, 
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Thus am I doubly arm'd; my death and life, 
My bane and antidote are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this informs me I ſhall never die. 

The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years ; 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter and the cruſh of worlds, 


25 Monday, 
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N? 629 Monday, December 6. 


1 


Experiar quid concedatur in illos, 
Quorum flaminia tegitur cinis, atgue Latin. 
Juv. Sat. 1. ver. 170. 


inee none the living dare implead, 
Arraign them in the perſons of the dead. 
DzxryDex, 


N EXT to the people who want a place, there are 
none to be pitied more than thoſe who are ſo- 
licited for one, A plain anſwer with a denial 
in it, is looked upon as pride, and a civil anſwer as a 
promiſe. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than the pretenſions of 
people upon theſe occaſions. Every thing a man hath 
ſuffered, while his enemies were in play, was certainly 
brought about by the malice of the oppoſite party. A 
bad cauſe would not have been loſt, if ſuch an one had 
not been upon the bench; nor a profligate youth diſin- 
herited, if he had not got drunk every night by toſting 
an outed miniſtry. I remember a tory, who having been 
fined in a court of juſtice for a prank that deſerved the pil- 
lory, defired upon the merit of it to be made a juſtice of 
peace when his friends came into power; and ſhall never 
forget a whig criminal, who upon being indicted for a 


rape, told his friends, Jou ſee what a man ſuffers for ſict - 


ing to his principles. 

The truth of it is, the ſufferings of a man in a party 
are of a very doubtful nature. When they are ſuch as 
have promoted a good cauſe, and fallen upon a man un- 
deſervedly, they have a right to be heard and recompenſed 
beyond any other pretenſions. But when they riſe out 
of raſhneſs or indiſcretion, and the purſuit of ſuch mea- 
ſures as have rather wor promoted thc intereſt 

| they 
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they aim at, (which hath always been the cafe of many 
great ſufferers) they only ſerve tv recommend them to the 
children of violence or folly. 

I have by me a bundle of memorials preſented by ſe- 
veral cavaliers upon the reſtoration of King Charles II. 
which may ſerve as ſo many inſtances to our preſent 
purpoſe. 

Among ſeveral perſons and pretenſions recorded by my 
author, he mentions one of a very great eſtate, who, for 
having roſted an ox whole, and diſtributed a hogſhead 
upon King Charles's Birth- Day, deſired to be provided for, 
as his Majeſty in his great wiſdom ſhall think fit. 

Another put in to be Prince Henry's Governor, for hav- 
ing dared to drink his health in the worft of times. 

A third petitioned for a colonel's commiſſion, for hav- 
ing curſed Oliver Cromevell, the day before his death, on a 
publick bowling-green. 

But the moſt whimfical petition I have met with is that 
of B. 2, Eiq; who defired the honour of Knighthood, for 
having cuckolded Sir T. V. a notorious Round bead. 

There is likewiſe the petition of one who having let 
his beard grow from the martyrdom of King Charles the 
Firſt, until the reſtoration of King Charles the Second, 
defired in confideration thereof to be made a privy- 
counſellor. 

I muſt not omit a memorial ſetting forth that the me- 
morialiſt had, with great diſpatch, carried a letter from a 
certain Lord to a certain Lord, wherein, as it afterwards 
appeared, meaſures were concerted for the reſtoration, and 
without which he verily believes that happy revolution 
had never been effected; who thereupon humbly prays to 
be made Poſtmaſter-General. 

A certain Gentleman, who ſcems to write with'a preat 
deal of ſpirit, and uſes the words Galantry and Gentle- 
man-like very often in his petition, begs (that in conſide- 
ration of his having worn his bat for ten years paſt in the 
loyal cavalier cock, to his great danger and detriment) 
he may be made a Captain of the guards. 

I ſhall cloſe my account of this collection of memorials, 
with the copy of one petition at length, which 1] recom- 
mend to my Reader as a very valuable piece. * 


. 
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The Petition of E. H. E; humbly ſheaveth. 


HAT your Petitioner's father's brother's uncle, 
Colonel V. H. loſt the third finger of his left 


hand, at Eagebill fight. | 


* That your Petitioner notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs 
of his fortune (he being a younger brother) always kept 
hoſpitality, and drank confuſion to the Roundheads in 
half a ſcore bumpers every Sunday in the year, as ſeveral 
honeſt Gentlemen (whoſe names are underwritten) ate 
ready to teſtify. 

* That your Petitioner is remaikable in his country, 
for having dared to treat Sir P. P. a curſed ſequeſlia- 
tor, and three members of the aſſembly of divines, with 
brawn and minced pies upon New Tear's day. 

That your ſaid humble Petitioner hath been five times 
impriſoned in five ſeveral county-goals, for having been 
a ring-leader in five different riots ; into which his zeal 
for the royal cauſe hurried him, when men of greater 
eſtates had not the courage to riſe. | 

That be the ſaid E. II. hath had fix duels and four 
and twenty boxing matches in defence of his Majeſty's 
title; and that he received ſuch a blow upon the head 
at a bonhre in Stratfærd upon Avon, as he hath been 
never the better for trom that day to this. 

* 'That your Petitioner hath been ſo far from improving 
his fortune, in the late damnable times, that he verily 
believes, and hath good reaſon to imagine, that if be 
had been malter of an eſtate, he had infallibly been 
plundered and fequeſtred. 

« Your Petitioner, in conſideration of his ſaid merits 
and ſufferings, humbly requeſts that he may have the 
place of receiver of the taxes, collector of the cuſtoms, 
clerk of the peace, deputy-lieutenant, or whatſceyer 
elſe he ſhall be thought qualified for. 


And your Petitioner ſhall ever pray, &c. 


[ Wedneſday, 


erer 
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No 630 Wedneſday, December 8. 


PEI 


Favete linguis — Hor. Od. 1.1. 3. ver. 2. 


With mute attention wait. 


Aving no ſpare time to write any thing of my own, 
or to correct what is ſent me by others, I have 
thought fit to publiſh the following letters. 


SIX, | Oxford, Nowember 22, 


F you would be ſo kind to me, as to ſuſpend that 

ſatisfaction, which the learned world muſt receive 
in reading one of your Speculations, by publiſhing 
this endeavour, you will very much oblige and im- 
prove one, who has the bolineſs to hope, that he may 
* be admitted into the number of your correſpondents. 

© I have often wondered to hear men of good ſenſe 
and good nature profeſs a dilike to muſic, when at 
* the ſame time they do not icruple to own, that it 
* has the moſt agreeable and improving influences over 
* their minds: It ſeems to me an unhappy contradic- 
tion, that thoſe perſons ſhould have an indifference for 
* an art, which raiſes in them ſuch a variety of ſublime 
* pleaſures. 

* However, though ſome few, by their own or the 
* unreaſonable prejudices of others may be led into a 
diſtaſte for thoſe muſical ſocieties, Which are erected 
* merely for entertainment; yet ſure | may venture to 
* ſay. that no one can hate ge leaſt r:aſon for dilaffec- 
tion to that ſole:nn kind of melody which coniitts of 
the praiſes of our Creator, | 

* You have, I preſume, already prevented me in 
© an argument upon this occalrin (Which ſome di- 
vines have ſucceſ fully advanced upon a much greater) 
* that 
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that muſical ſacrifice and adoration has claimed a place 


in the laws and cuſtoms of the moſt different nations; 


as the Grecians and Roman; of the profane, the Jexcs 
and Chriſtian of the ſacred world did as unanimouſly 
agree in this, as they diſagreed in all other parts of their 
oeconomy. 

* I know there are not wanting ſome who are of 
opinion that the pompous kind of muſic which is in 
uſe in —_ ckurches is the moſt excellent, as it moſt 
affects our ſenſes. But | am ſwayed by my judgment 
to the modeſty which is obferved in the muſical part of 


our devotions. Methinks there is ſomething very laud- 


able in the cuſtom of a Ye/untary beſore the firſt leſſon; 
by this we are ſuppoſed to be prepared for the admiſſion 
of thoſe divine truths, which we are ſhortly to receive. 
We are then to caſt all worldly regards from off our 
hearts, all tumults within are then becalmed, and there 
ſhould be nothing near the ſoul! but peace and tranguil- 
lity. So that in this ſhort office of praiſe, the man is 
raiſed above himſelf, and is almoſt loſt already amidſt 
the joys of futurity. 

* I have heard ſome nice obſervers frequently com- 
mend the policy of our church in this particular, 
that it leads us on by ſuch eaſy and regular methods, 
that we are perfectly deceived into piety. When the 
ſpirits begin to Janguiſh (as they too often do) with 
a conſtant ſeries of petitions. ſhe takes care to allow 
them a pious reſpite, and relieves them with the rap- 
tures of an anthem. Nor can we doubt that the ſub- 
limeſt poetry, ſoftened in the moſt moving ſtrains of 
muſic, can never fail of humbling or exalting the 
ſoul to any pitch of devotion. Who can. hear the 
terrors of the Lord of hoſts deſcribed in the moſt ex- 
preſſive melody, without being awed into a veneration? 
Or who can hear the kind and endearing attributes of 
a mercifu! father, and not be ſoftened into love to- 
wards him ? | 

As the riſing and ſinking of the paſſions, the caſt- 
ing ſoft or noble hints into the ſoul, is the natu- 
— privilege of muſic in general, ſo more particu- 
larly of that kind which is employed at the 2 

Tho 
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Thoſe impreſſions which it leaves upon the ſpirits are 
more deep and laſting, as the grounds from which it 
* receives its authority are founded more upon reaſon - 
It diffuſes a calmneſs all around us, it makes us drop 
* all thoſe vain or immodeſt Thoughts which would be 
* an hindrance to us in the 1 of that great 
duty of thankſgiving, which, as we are informed by 
* our Almighty Benefactor, is the moſt acceptable re- 
turn which can be made for thoſe infinite ſtores of 
* bleflings which he daily condeſcends to pour down 
upon his creatures. When we make uſe of this pa- 
* thetical method of addreſſing ourſelves to him, we can 
* ſcarce contain from raptures! The heart is warm- 
* ed with a ſublimity of goodneſs! We are all piety 
and all love! 

How do the bleſſed ſpirits rejoice and wonder to be- 
gold unthinking man proſtrating his ſoul to his dread So- 
* yereign in ſuch a warmth of piety as they themſelves 
might not be aſhamed of 

6 f ſhall cloſe theſe reflexions with a paſſage taken out 
of the third book of Milton's Paradiſe Loft, where thoſe 
* harmonious Beings are thus nobly deſcribed. 

Then crown'd again, their golden harps they took, 

Harps ever tun d, that glitt ring by their fide, 

Like quivers hung, and with preamble ſweet 

Of charming /ymphany they introduce 

The ſacred jong, and waken raptures high : 

Nu one exempt, no voice but well could join 

Melodious part, ſuch concord is in head n. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
: T HR town cannot be unacquainted, that in di- 


vers parts of it there are vociferous ſets of 

men who are called Railing Clubs; but what ſhocks 
* me moſt is, they have now the front to invade the 
* church and inſtitute thoſe ſocieties there, as a clan 
* of them have in late times done, to ſach a degree 
* of inſolence, as has given the partition where they 
* refhde in a church near one of the city gates, the 
* denomination of the Rattling Prw, Thbeſe gay fel- 
„ lows 
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without any tincture of letters or readiag, and have 
the vanity to think they can lay hold of ſomething from 
the parſon which may be formed into ridicule. 

© It is needleſs to obſerve, that the Gentlemen who 
every Sunday have the hard province of 8 


theſe wretches in a way they are in no preſent diſ- 


poſition to take, have a fixt character for learning 
and eloquence, not to be tainted by the weak efforts 
of this contemptible part of their audiences. Whe- 
ther the pulpit is taken by theſe Gentlemen, or any 
ſtrangers their friends, the way of the club is this : 
If any ſentiments are delivered too ſublime for their 
conception ; if any uncommon topic is entered on, 
or one in uſe new modified with the fineſt judgment 
and dexterityz or any controverted point be never 
ſo elegantly handled; In ſhort whatever ſurpaſſes the 
narrow limits of their theology, or is not ſuited to 
their taſte, they are all immediately upon their watch, 
fixing their eyes upon each other, with as much 
warmth as our gladiators of Hockley in the hole, and 
waiting like them for a hit; if one touches, all take 
fire, and their noddles inſtantly meet in the centre 
of the pew; then, as by beat of drum, with exact 
diſcipline, they rear up into a full length of ftature, 
and with odd looks and geſliculations confer toge- 
ther in ſo loud and clamorous a manner, continued 
to the cloſe of the diſcourſe, and during the after- 
pſalm, as is not to be filenced but by the bells, Nor 
does this ſuffice them, without aiming to propagate 
their noiſe through all the church, by fignals given 
to the adjoining ſeats, where others defigned for this 
fraternity are ſometimes placed upon trial to receive 
them. 

The folly as well as rudeneſs of this practice is in 
nothing more conſpicudus than this, that all that ſol- 
lows in the ſermon is lot; for whenever our ſparks 
take alarm, they blaze out aud grow ſo tumultuous 
that no after-explanation can avail, it being im- 
poſſible for themſelves or zny near them to give 


an account therecf. If ary thing really novel is ad- 


« yanced, 
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«* vanced, how averſe ſoever it may be to their way 
of thinking, to ſay nothing of duty, men of leſs levity 
than theſe would be led by a natural curiofity to hear 
* the whole, 

© Laughter, where things ſacred are tranſacted, is far 
© leſs pardonable than whining at a conventicle ; the laſt 
has at leaſt a ſemblance of grace, and where the affec- 
tation is unſeen may poſſibly imprint wholſom leſſons 
* on the ſincere; but the firſt has no excuſe, breaking 
through all the rules of order and decency, and mani- 
« feſting a remiſſneſs of mind in thoſe important matters, 
which require the ſtricteſt compoſure and ſteadineſs of 
* thought: A proof of the greateſt folly in the world. 

* I ſhall not here enter upon the veneration due to the 
* ſanctity of the place, the reverence owing the miniſter, 
* or the reſpect that ſo great an aſſembly as a whole pariſh 
may juſtly claim. I ſhall only tell them, that as the 
* Spaniſh Cobler, to reclaim a profligate ſon, bid him 
* have ſome regard to the dignity of his family, ſo they as 
* Gentlemen (for we citizens aſſume to be ſuch one day 
* in a week) are bound for the ſuture to repent of, and 
© abſtain from, the groſs abuſes here mentioned, whereof 
* they have been guilty in contempt of heaven and earth, 
Me 4 to the laws in this caſe made and pro- 
. Vided, 


1 am, $ I R, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
R. M. 


Friday, 
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Friday, December 10. 
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mn. 


Simplex munditiis 


Hor. Od. 5.1. 1. ver, ß. 
Charms neat without the help of art. CrEtcy, 


Had occafion to go a few miles out of town, ſome 
days fince, in a ſtage-coach, where I had for my fel. 
low-travellers a dirty beau, and a pretty young quaker 
woman. Having no inclination to talk much at that 
time, I placed myſelf backward, with a deſign to ſurvey 
them and pick a ſpecalation out of my two compani 
Their different figures were ſufficient of themſelves to 
draw my attention. The Gentleman was dreſſed in a 
ſuit, the ground whereof had been black, as I perceived 
from ſome few ſpaces, that had eſcaped the powder, which 
was incorporated with 2 of his coat: His 
periwig, which coſt no ſum, was after ſo flovenly 
a manner caſt over his ſhoulders, that it feemed not i 
have been combed fince the year 1712; his linen, which 
was not much concealed, was daubed with plain Spanib 
from the chin to the loweſt button, and the diamond 
upon his finger (which naturally dreaded the water) put 
me in mind how it ſparkled amidſt the rubbiſh of the 
mine, where it was firſt diſcovered. On the other hand, 
I was * quaker appeared in all the elegance of clean- 
lineſs. Not a ſpeck was to be found on her. A clear, 
clean oval face, juſt edged about with little thin plaits of 
the pureſt cambrick, received great advantages from the 
ſhade of her black hood; as did the whiteneſs of her arms 
from that ſober-coloured ſtuff, in which ſhe had clothed 
herſelf. The plainneſs of her dreſs was very well ſuited 
to the ſimplicity of her phraſes ; all which put together, 
though they could not give me a great opinion of her re- 
ligion they did of her innocence. 
This adventure occaſioned my throwing together a few 
hints upon Ckanlineſ;, which I ſhall conſider as one 2 


641 


duces that paſſion in the min 
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Hal, Virtues, as Ariſtotle calls them, and ſhall recommend 
jt under the three —— heads, As it is a mark of 
politeneſs : As it produces love; and as it bears analogy 
to purity of mind. 

Firſt, It is a mark of politeneſs. It is univerſally agreed 
upon, that no one, unadorned with this virtue, can go 
into company without giving a manifeſt offence. The 
eaſier or higher any one's fortune is, this duty riſes 
proportionably. The different nations of the world are 
as much diſtinguiſhed by their cleanlineſs, as by their 
arts and ſciences. The more any country is civilized, 
the more they conſult this part of politeneſs. We need 
but compare our ideas of a female Hotrentot and an E 
s beauty to be ſatisfied of the truth of what hath been 
advanced. 

In the next place, cleanlineſs may be ſaid to be the 
folter-mother of love. t indeed moſt commonly pro- 

, but cleanlineſs preſerves it. 
An indifferent face and perſon, kept in perpetual neat- 
neſs, hath won many a heart from a pretty flattern. Age 
itſelf is not unamiable, while it is preſerved clean and un- 
ſullied: Like a piece of metal conſtantly kept ſmooth and 
bright, we look on it with more pleaſure on a new 
veſſel that is cankered with ruſt. 

| * obſerve farther, thas as cleanlineſs renders us 
agreeable to others, ſo it makes us eaſy to ourſelves; 
that it is an excellent preſervative of health; and that 
ſeveral vices, deſtructive both to mind and body, are 
inconſiſtent with the habit of it. But theſe reflexions 
I ſhall leave to the leiſure of my readers, and ſhall ob- 
ſerve in the third place, that it bears a great analogy with 
purity of mind, and naturally inſpires refined ſentiments 
and paſſions. 

We find from experience, that through the prevalence 
of caſtom, the moſt vicious actions loſe their horror, by 
being made familiar to us. On the contrary, thoſe who 
live in the neighbourhood of good examples, fly from 
the firſt appearances of what is ſhocking. It fares wich us 
much after the ſame manner, as our ideas. Our ſenſes, 
which are the inlets to all the images conveyed to the 
mind, can only tranſmit the impreſſion of ſuch things K 
a | Y 
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uſually ſurround them, So that pure and unſullied 
thoughts are naturally ſuggeſted to the mind, by thoſe ob- 
jects that perpetually encompaſs us, when they are beau. 
tiful and elegant in their kind. 

In the Eaſt, where the warmth of the climate make; 
cleanlineſs more immediatelly neceſſary than in colder 
countries, it is made one part of their religion: The 
Jewiſh law, (and the Mabometan, which in = thingy 
copies after it) is filled with bathings,, purifications, and 
other rites of the like nature. Though there is the above. 
named convenient reaſon to be aſſigned for theſe cere. 
monies, the chief intention undoubtedly was to typify 
inward purity and cleanlineſs of heart by thoſe outward 
waſhings. We read ſeveral injunctions of this kind in 
the book of Deuteronomy, which confirm this truth ; and 
which are but ill-accounted for by ſaying as ſome do, 
that they were only inſtituted for convenience in the 
deſert, which otherwiſe could not have been habitable for 
ſo many years. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay, with a ſtory which I have 
ſomewhere read in an account of Mahomeran fuper- 
ſtitions. 

A Derviſe of great ſanctity one morning had the mi 
fortune as he took up a cryſtal cup which was conſecrated 
to the Prophet, to let it fall upon the ground, and daſh 
it in pieces. His ſon coming in, ſome time after, he 
ſtretched out his hand to bleſs him, as his manner wa 
every morning; but the youth going out ſtumbled over 
the threſhold and broke his arm. As the old man wor- 
dered at theſe events, a caravan paſſed by in its way from 
Mecca, The Derviſe approached it to beg a bleſſing 
but as he ſtroked one of the holy Camels, he received: 
kick from the beaſt, that ſorely bruiſed him. His forrov 
and amazement increaſed upon him, until he recolleQed 


that through hurry and inadvertency he had that morning 
come abroad without waſhing his hands, 


ond 
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Explebo numerum, reddargue tencbris, 
Virg. Zn. 6. ver. 545, 


— the number I'll complete, 
Then to obſcurity well-pleas'd retreat. 


T. E love of ſymmetry and order, which is natural 


to the mind of man, betrays him ſometimes into 

very whimſical fancies. This noble principle, ſays 
a French Author, loves to amuſe itſelf on the moſt trifling oc- 
caſſonc. 1cu may ſee a profound philejopher, ſays he, walk 
for an heur together in his chamber, and induſtriouſiy tread- 
ing, at every ſtep, upon every other board in the flooring. 
Every reader will recolle& ſeveral inſtances of this nature 
without my aſſiſtance. I think it was Gregorio Leti who 
had publiſhed as many books as he was years old ; which 
was a rule he had laid down and punctually obſerved to 
the year of his death. It was, perhaps, a thought of the 
like nature, which determined Jo;zcr himſelf to divide 
each of his poems into as many books, as there are letters 
in the Greek alphabet. Herodotus has in the ſame man- 
ner adapted his books to the number of the Maſes, for 
which reaton many a learncd man hath wiſhed there had 
been more than nine of that ſiſterliood. 

Several Epic poets have religiouſly followed Virgil as to 
the number of his books; and even Miles is thought 
by many to have changed the number of his books from 
ten to twelve, for no other reaſon ; as Cory tells us, 
ic was his defipn, had he finiſhed his Davideis, to have 
alio imitated the .,Z reid in this particular. I believe 
every one will agree with me, that a perfection of this 
naterr hath no foundation in reaſon; and, with due 


telpect to theſe great names, may be looked upon as 
lumehing whimſical. 1 
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I mention theſe great examples in defence of my Book. 
ſeller, who occaſioned this Eighth Volume of Spe&ator;, 


becauſe, as he faid, he thought Seven a very odd num. | 


ber. On the other fide, ſeveral grave reaſons were u 


on this important ſubject; as in particular, that Seven | 
was the preciſe number of the wiſe men, and that the 


moſt beautiful conſtellation in the heavens was compoſed 
of ſeven ſtars. This he allowed to be true, but ill 
inſiſted, that Seven was an odd number; ſuggeſting 21 
the ſame time that if he were provided with a 2 
cient ſtock of leading papers, he ſhould find friends ready 
enough to carry on the work. Having by this mean 
got his veſſel lanched and ſet afloat, he nath committed 
the ſteerage of it, from time to time, to ſuch as he thought 
capable of conducting it. | 

The cloſe of this volume, which the town may now 
expect in a little time, may poſlibly aſcribe each ſheet 
to its proper author. 

It were no hard task to continue this paper a con- 
ſiderable time longer, by the help of large contribu- 
tions ſent from unknown hands. 

I cannot give the town a better opinion of the Sr c- 
TATOR's correſpondents, than by publiſhing the fol. 
lowing letter, with a very fine copy of veries upon a 
ſubje& perfectly new. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Dublin, Nov. 30, 1714. 
7 OU lately recommended to your female readers, 
the good old cuſtom of their prandmothers, who 

uſed to lay out a great part of their time in needle- 
work : I entirely agree with you in your ſentiments, and 
think it would not be of leis advantage to themſelves, 


their good neighbours, if they paſt many of th.ſe hours 
in this innocent entertainment, which are loſt at the 
tea-table. I would, however, humbly offer to your con- 
fideration, the caſe of the poetical Ladies; who, though 
they may be willing to take any advice given them by 
the SPECTATOR, yet cannot ſo eaſily quit their pen 
and ink, as you may imagine. Prav allow them, at lealt 
now and then, to indulge themſelves in other amuſe- 

* mcnt3 


and their poſterity, than to the reputaticn of many of | 
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« ments of fancy, when they are tired with ſtooping to 
their tapeſtry. There is a very particular kind of work, 
« which of late ſeveral Ladies here in our Kingdom 
« are very fond of, which ſeems very well adapted to a 
« poetical genius: It 1s the making of Grottcesr, I know 
a Lady who has a very beautiful one, compoſed by her- 
« ſelf, nor is there one ſhell in it not ſtuck up by her own 
© hands, I here ſend you a poem to the fair architect, 
* which I would not offer to herſelf, until I knew whe- 
© ther this method of a Ladies paſſing her time were ap- 
proved of by the Britiſsb SyECTATOR, which, with 
« the poem, I ſubmit to your cenſure, who am, 


Your conflant reader, 
and humble ſervant, 
A. B. 


To Mrs. on her Grotto. 


A Grotto / complete, wvith ſuch defign, 
What hands, Calypſo, cou'd have form'd but thine ? 
Each checker'd peobie, and each ſhining Hell, 
So avell groporticn' d, and diſpos d /o well, 
dur priſing luſtre from thy thought receive, 

uming beauties more than nature gave. 
70 her their wvaricus ſhapes, and glofſy hue, 
Their curious ſymmetry they ove 10 you. 
Net fam'd Amphion's lute, aubaſe pow'rfil call 
Made willing ftones dance to the Theban wall, 0 
In more karmonicus raubt, cou'd make them fall, 
Not ev'ning cloud a brighter arch can ſhow, 
Nat richer colours paint the heavnly bew. 


Where can unpoliſpd nature boaſt a piece, 
In all her mii cells exatt as this ? 
At the gay parti-colour'd ſcene we ſtart, 
For chance too regular, tao rude for art. 


Charm'd 
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Charm'd with the fight, my rawviſh'd breaft is f. d 
With hints like thoſe which ancient bard's inſpir d; 
Al the feign'd tales by ſuperſtition told, 

All the bright train of fabled nymphs of old, 
0 enthuſiaſtic muſe believes are true, 

Thinks the ſpot ſacred, and its genius you. 

Left in wild rapture, wwou'd ſhe fain diſcloſe, 
Hoa by degrees the pleaſing wonder roſe ; 
Indquſtrious in @ faithful werſe to trace 

The various beauties of the lovely place 

And while ſhe keeps the glowing work in view, 
Thro' ev'ry maze thy ariful hand purſue. 


O were I equal to the bold deſign, 
Or cou'd I boaſt ſuch happy art as thine ! 
That cou'd rude ſhells in ſuch ſawcet order place, 
Give common objects ſuch uncommon grace . 
Like them my wwell-choſe words in ery line, 
As ſaeveetly temper'd ſhould as ſweetly ſhine. 
So juſt a fancy ſhou'd my numbers warm, 
Like the gay piece ſhou'd the deſcription charm. 
Then with ſuperior flrength my weice Id raiſe, 
The echoing Grotto ud approve my lars, ; 
Pleas'd to reflet the awell-ſang founders praiſe. 


Weduc ſday, 


due {Jay 
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Omnia profectò, cum ſe à cœleſtibus rebus referet ad humanas, 


— — 


ect lſius magnificemiuſque & dicet & ſentiet. 
Cicero. 
The contemplation of celeſtial things will make a 


man both ſpeak and think more ſublimely and mag- 
nificently, when he deſcends to humaa affairs, 


my hands, without variation. 


'T II E following diſcourſe is printed, as it came te 


« 
s 
1 


Cambridge, Dec. 11. 

T was a very common enquiry among the an- 
cients why the number of excellent orators, un- 
der all the encouragements the moſt flouriſhing ſtate: 
coold give them, fell ſo far ſhort of the number of 
thoſe who excelled in all other ſciences. A friend of 
mine uſed merrily to apply to this caſe an obſerva- 
tion of Heredotus, who ſays, that the moſt uſeful ani- 
mals are the moſt fruitful in their generation; whcre- 
as the ſpecies of thoſe beaſts that are fierce and miſ- 
chievous to mankind are but ſcarcely continued, The 
hiſtorian inſtances in a hare, which always either 
breeds or brings forth ; and a lioneſs, which brings 
forth but once, and then loſes all power of concep- 
tion. But, leaving my friend to his mirth, I am of 
Opinion, that in theſe latter ages we have greater 
cauſe of complaint than the ancients had. And ſince 
that ſolemn feſtival is approaching, which calls for 
all the power of oratory, and which affords as noble a 
ſubjeR ſor the pulpit as any revelation has taught us, 
the deſign of this paper ſhall be to ſhow, that our 
moderns have greater advantages towards true and 


* ſolid eloquence, than any which the celebrated 
* ſpeakers of antiquity enjoyed. 


VOI. VIII. N * The 
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The firſt great and ſubſtantial difference is, that their 
common-places, in which almoſt the whole force 
of amplification conſiſts, were drawn from the profit 
or honeſty of the action, as they regarded only this 
preſent ſtate of duration. But chriſtianity, as it exalts 
morality to a greater perfection, as it brings the con. 
ſideration of another life into the queſtion, as it pro- 
poſes rewards nd puniſhmerts of a higher nature and 
a longer continuance, is more adapted to affect the 
minds of the audience, naturally inclined to purſue 
what it imagines its greateſt intereſt and concern. If 
Pericles, as hiſtorians report, could ſhake the firmet 
reſolutions of his hearers, and ſet the paſſions of all 
Greece in a ferment, when the preſent welfare of his 
country, or the fear of hoſtile invaſions, was the ſub. 
jet : What may be expected from that orator, who 
warns his audience againſt theſe evils which have no 
remedy, when once undergone, either from prudence? 
or time ? As much greater as the evils in a future 
fate are than theſe at preſent, ſo much are the motives 
to perſuaſion under chriſtianity greater than thoſe 
which mere moral conſiderations could ſupply us 
with. But what I now mention relates only to the 
power of moving the affections. There is another 
part of eloquence, which is indeed its maſter- piece; 
I mean the marvellous or ſublime. In this the chi- 
ſtian orator has the advantage beyond contradiction. 
Our ideas are ſo infinitely enlarged by revelation, the 
eye of reaſon has ſo wide a proſpect into eternity, the 
notions of a Deity are ſo worthy and refined, and the 
accounts we have of a ſtate of happineſs or miſery ſo 
clear and evident, that the contemplation of ſuch 
objects will give our diſcourſe a noble vigour, an in- 
vincible force, beyond the power of any human con- 
fideration. Tully requires in his perfect orator ſome 
* {11 in the nature of heavenly bodies, becauſe, ſays 
* he, his mind will become more extenſive and uncon- 
« fined; and when he deſcends to treat of human 
affairs, he will both think and write in a more exalted 
© and magnificent manner, For the ſame reaſon that 
© excellent maſter would have recommended the ſtudy 
* of thoſe great and glorious myſteries which * 
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has diſcovered to us; to which the nobleſt parts of 
this ſyſtem of the world are as much inferior, as the 
creature is leſs excellent than its Creator. The wiſeſt 
and moſt knowing among the heathens had very poor 
and imperfect notions eb future ſtate. They had 
indeed ſome uncertain hopes, either received by tra- 
dition, or gathered by reaſon, that the exiſtence of 
virtuous men would not be determined by the fepara- 
tion of the ſoul and body: But they either diſbelie ved 
a future ſtate of puniſhment and miſery ; or, upon 
the ſame account that helles painted Antigens with 
one ſide only towards the ſpectator, that the loſs of 
his eye might not caſt a blemiſh upon the whole 
picce ; ſo theſe repreſented the condition of man in 
its faireſt view, and endeavoured to conceal what tliey 
thought was a deformity to human nature. I have 
often obferved, that whencrer the abovementioned 
orator in his philoſophical diſcourſes is led by his 
argument to the mention of immortality, he ſeem: 
like one awaked out of fleep : rouſed and alamed 
with the dignity of the ſubject, he ſtretches Bis inia- 
gination to conceive ſomething uncommon, and, iti. 
the greatneſs of his thoughts, caſts, as it were, 3 
glory round the ſentence. Uncertain and unſettled 
as he was, he ſeems fixed with the contemplation of 
it. And nothing but ſuch a glorious proſpect could 
have forced ſo great a lover of truth, as he was, to de 

Clare his reſolution never to part with his perſuaſio: 
of immortality, though ir ſhould be proved to be an 
erroneous one. But had he lived to ſee all that chrit- 
tianity has brought to light, kow would he have 
laviſhed out all the foice of; eloquence in thoſe nobleit 
contemplations which human nature is capable of, 
the reſurrection and the judgment that follows it? 
How had his breaſt glowed with pleaſure, when the 
whole compaſs of futurity lay open and expoſed to 
his view ? How would his imagination have hurried 
him on in the purſuit of the myſteries of the incarna- 
tion ? How would he have entered, with the force of 
lightning, into the affections of his hearers, and fixed 
their attention, in ſpite of all the oppoſition cf 
corrupt nature, upon or glorious themes * 

2 
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his eloquence hath painted in ſuch lively and laſting 
colours, 

This advantage chriſtians have; and it was with 
no ſmall pleaſure I lately met with a fragment of Lin. 


* ginus, which is preſerved, as a teſtimony of that 
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critic's judgment, at the beginning of a manuſcript 
of the New Teſtament in the Vatican library. After 
that author has numbered up the moſt celebrated ora. 


tors among the Grecians, he fays, Add to theſe Paul of 


Tarſus, the patron of an opinion not yet fully proved, As 
a heathen, he condemns the Chriſtian Religion ; and, 
as an impartial critic, he judges in favour of the 
promoter and preacher of it. To me it ſeems, that 
the latter part of his judgment adds great weight to 
his opinion of St. Paul's abilities, fince, under all the 
prejudice of opinions directly oppoſite, he is con- 
trained to acknowledge the merit of that Apoſtle, 
And no doubt, ſuch as Longinus deſcribes St. Paul, 
ſuch he appeared to the inhabitants of thoſe countries 
which he viſited and bleſſed with thoſe doctrines he 
was divinely commiſſioned to preach. Sacred ſtory 
gives us, in one Circumſtance, a convincing proof of 
115 eloquence, when the men of Lyra called hin 
Mercury, becauſe he was the chief ſpeaker, and would 
have paid divine worſhip to him, as to the God who 
invented and preſided over eloquence. This one ac- 
count of our Apoſtle ſets his character, confidered as 
an orator only, above all the celebrated relations of 
the ſkill and influence of Demefhenes and his contem- 

oraries, Their power in ſpeaking was admired, 

ot ſtill it was thought human: Their eloquence 


warmed and raviſhed the hearers, but ſtill it was 


thought the voice of man, not the voice of God. 
What advantage then had St. Ta above thoſe of 
Greece or Rome ? I confeſs I can aſcribe this excel- 
lence to nothing but the power of the doctrines he 
delivered, which may have ſtill the ſame influence on 
the hearers; which have ſtill the power, when preach- 


ed by a ſkilful orator, to make us break out in the 


ſame expreſſions, as the diſciples, who met our Savi- 
our in their way to Emmaus, made uſe of; Did nt 
our hearts burn within us, when he talked to us by the = 
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and while he opened to us the ſcriptures ? I may be 
* thought bold in my judgment by ſome ; but I muſt 
* affirm, that no one orator has left us ſo viſible marks 
* and footſteps of his eloquence as cur Apoſtle, It 
* may perhaps be wondered at, that in his reaſonings 
* upon idolatry at Athens, where eloquence was born 
and flouriſhed, he confines himſelf to ſtrift argument 
only; but my reader may remember what man 

* authors of the beſt credit have aſſured us, that all 
attempts upon the affections and ſtrokes of oratory 
were expreſly forbidden by the laws of that country, 
in courts of judicature. His want of eloquence 
therefore here, was the effect of his exact conformity 
to the laws. But his diſcourſe on the reſurrection to 
the Corinthians, his harang ue beſore Agrippa upon 
his own converſion, and the neceſſity of that of others, 
* are truly great, and may ſerve as full examples to 
* thoſe excellent rules for the ſublime, which the beſt 
of critics has left us. The ſum of all this diſcourſe 
* is, that our clergy have no farther to look for an ex- 
* ample of the perfection they may arrive at, than to 
* St. Paul's harangues ; that when he, under the want 
of ſeveral advantages of nature (as he himſelf tells 
© us) was heard, admired, and made a ſtandard to ſuc- 
* ceeding ages by the beſt judge of a different perſua- 
* ſion in religion, I ſay, our clergy may learn, that 
however inſtructive their ſermons are, they are capable 
© of receiving a great addition; which St. Paul has 
6 _ them a noble example of, and the Chriſtian re- 
* ligion has furniſhed them with certain means of at- 
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The 8 our wants, the nearer we reſemble the 
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T was the common boaſt of the heathen philoſo- 
phers, that by the efficacy of their feveral doctrines, 
they made human nature reſemble the Divine. 
How much miſtaken ſoever they might be in the ſere- 
ral means they propoſed for this . it. muſt be owned 
that the deſign was | and glorious. The fineſt 
works of invention and imagination are of very little 


weight, when put in the balance with what refines and 


exalts the rational mind. Longinus excuſes Homer very 
handſomly, when he ſays the poet made his gods like 
men, that he might make his men appear like the 
gods: But it muſt be allowed that ſeveral of the anci- 
ent philoſophers acted, as Cicero wiſhes Hamer had done; 
they endeavoured rather to make men like gods, than 
gods like men. 

According to this general maxim in philoſophy, 
ſome of them have endeavoured to place men in ſuch a 
ſtate of pleaſure, or indolence at leaſt, as they vainly 
imagined the happineſs of the ſupreme Being to conſiſt 
in. On the other hand, the moft virtuous ſect of phi- 
loſophers have created a chimerical wiſe man, whom 
they made exempt from paſſion and pain, and thought 
it enough to pronounce him all-ſufficient. 

This laſt character when diveſted of the glare of hu- 
man philoſophy that ſurrounds it, fignifies no more, 
than that a good and a wiſe man ſhould ſo arm himſelf 
with patience, as not to yield tamely to the violence of 
paſſion and pain; that he ſhould learn ſo to ſuppreſs 
and contract his defires as to have few wams; and 
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that he ſhould cheriſh ſo many virtues in his ſoul, as to 
have a perpetual ſource of pleaſure in himſelf. 

The Chriſtian religion requires, that, after having 
framed the beſt idea, we are able, of the Divine nature, 
it ſhould be our next care to conform ourſelves to it, as 


far as our imperfections will permit. I might mention 


ſeveral paſſages in the ſacred writings on this head, to 
which I might add many maxims and wiſe ſayings of 
moral authors among the Grecds and Remans. 

I ſhall only inſtance a remarkable paſſage, to this 
purpoſe, out of Julian's Cæſars. That Emperor having 
repreſented all the Raman Emperors, with Alexander 
the Great, as paſſing in review before the gods, and 
ſtriving for the ſupcriority, lets them all drop, except- , 
ing Alexander, Fulizs Ceſar, Auguſtus Cæſar, Trajan, 
Marcus Aure'ius, and Conſtantine. Lach of theſe great 
heroes of antiquity lays in his claim tor the yt nal 
place; and, in order to it, ſets forth his actions after 
the moſt advantageous manner. But the gods, inſtead 
of being dazzled with the luſtre of their actions, enquire 
by Mercury, into the proper motive and governing 8 
ciple that influenced them throughout the whole ſeries 
of their lives and exploits. Alexander tells them, that 
his aim was to conquer: Julius Ce/ar, that his was to 
gain the higheſt poſt in his country ; Auguſtus, to 
govern well; Trajan, that his was the ſame as that of 
Alexander, namely, to conquer. The queſtion, at length, 
was put to Marcus Aurelius, who replied, with great 
modeſty, that it had always been his care to imitate the 
gods, This conduct ſeems to have gained him the moſt 
votes and beſt place in the whole aſſembly. Marcus 
Aurelius being afterwards aſked to explain himſelf, 
declares, that, by imitating the gods, he endeavoured 
to imitate them in the uſe of his underſtanding, and of 
all other faculties ; and, in particular, that it was 
always his ſtudy to have as few wants as poſſible in 
himſelf, and to do all the good he could to others. 

Among the many methods by which revealed religi- 


on has advanced morality, this is one, that it has given 


us a more juſt and perfe idea of that Being whom 
every reaſonable creature ought to imitate, The 
young man, in a heathen comedy, might juſtify his 
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lewdneſs by the example of Jupiter; as, indeed, there 
was ſcarce any crime that might not te countenanced 
by thoſe notions of the Deity which prevailed among the 
common people in the heathen world. Revealed re- 
ligion ſets forth a proper object for imitation, in that 
Being who is the pattern, as well as the ſource, of all 
ipiritual perfection. 

While we remain in this life, we are ſubject to innu- 
merable temptations, which, if liſtened to, will make 
us deviate from reaſon and goodneſs, the only things 
wherein we can imitate the ſupreme Being. In the 
next life we mcet with nothing to excite our inclinati- 
ons that doth not deſerve them. I ſhall therefore diſ- 
miſs my reader with this maxim, vis. Our happineſs in 
this ard proceeds from the ſuppreſſion of our deſires, but in 
the next world from the gratification of them. 
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Sentis te ſedem hominum ac domum contemplari 1 que fi tibi 
parva (ut et ita videtur, bæc cœleſtia * ſfpectato; 
illa humana contemnito. Cicero Somn. Scip. 


I perceive you contemplate the ſeat and habitation of 
men; which if it appears as little to you as it really 
is, fix your eyes perpetually upon heavenly objeQs, 
and deipife earthly. 


author of the letter upon Nowelty, printed in a 

late Spectator The notions are drawn from the 
Platonick way of thinking ; but as they contribute to 
raiſe the mind, and may inſpire noble ſentiments of our 
own future grandeur and happineſs, I think it well 
deſerves to be preſented to the public. 


T 2 following eſſay comes from the ingenious 
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F the univerſe be the creature of an intelligent mind, 
this mind could have no immediate regard to him- 
ſelf in producing it. He needed not to make trial of 
his omnipotence, to be informed what effects were 
within its reach: The world as exiſting in his eternal 
idea was then as beautiful as now it is drawn forth into 
Being; and in the immenſe abyſs of his eſſence are 
contained far brighter ſcenes than will be ever ſet forth 
to view ; it being impoſſible that the great author ef 
nature ſhould bound his own power by giving exiſt- 
ence to a ſyſtem of creatures ſo perfect that he cannot 
_—_— upon it by any other excrtions of his almighty 
will. Between finite and infinite there is an unmez- 
ſured interval, not to be filled up in endleſs ages ; for 
which reaſon, the moſt excellent of all God's works 
muſt be equally ſhort of what his power is able to pro- 
duce as the moſt imperfect, and may be exceeded with 
the ſame eaſe. 

This thought hath made ſome imagine, (what it muſt 
be confeſſed, is not impoſſible) that the unfathomed 
ſpace is ever teeming with new births, the younger ill 
inheriting a greater perfection than the elder. But as 
this doth not fall within my preſent view, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with taking notice, that the conſideration 
now mentioned proves undeniably, that the ideal 
worlds in the divine underſtanding yield a proſpect in- 
comparably more ample, various, and delightful, than 
any created world can do : And that therefore as it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that God ſhould make a world 
merely of inanimate matter, however diverſified ; or 
inhabited only by creatures of no higher an order than 
brutes ; ſo the end for which he deſigned his reaſon- 
able offspring is the contemplation of his works, the 
enjoyment of himfelf, and in both to be happy ; having, 
to this purpoſe, endowed them with correſpondent 
faculties and defires. He can have no greater pleaſure 
from a bare review of his works, than from the ſurve 
of his own ideas; but we may be aſſured that he is 
well pleaſed in the ſatis/aftion derived to Beings capable 
of it, and for whoſe entertainment he hath erected this 
immenſe theatre, Is not this more than an intimation 
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of our immortality ? Man, who when conſidered as 
on his probation for a happy exiſtence hereafter, is the 
moſt remarkable inſtance of Divine wiſdom, if we cut 
him off from all relation to eternity, is the moſt won- 
derful and unaccountable compoſition in the whole 
creation, He hath capacities to lodge a much preater 
variety of knowledge than he will be ever maſter of, 
and an unſatisfied curioſity to tread the ſecret paths of 
nature and providence : But, with this, his organs, in 
their preſent ſtructure, are rather fitted to ſerve the ne- 
ceſſities of a vile body, than to miniſter to his under- 
ſtanding ; and from the little ſpot to which he is 
chained, he can frame but wandering gueſſes concern- 
ing the innumetable worlds of light that encompaſs 
him, which, though in themſelves of a prodigious big- 
neſs, do but juſt glimmer in the remote ſpaces of the 
Heavens ; and, when with a great deal of time and 
pains he hath laboured a little way up the ſteep aſcent 
of truth, and beholds with pity the groveling multituce 
beneath, in a moment, his foot ſlides, and he tumbles 
Gown headlong into the grave. 

Thinking on this, I am obliged to believe, in juſtice 
to the Creator of the world, that there is another ſtate 
when man ſhall be better ſituated for contemplation, or 
rather have it in his power to remove from object to 
object, and from world to world; and be accommo- 
dated with ſenſes, and other helps, for making the 
quickeſt and moſt amazing diſcoveries. How doth ſuch 
a genius as Sir Jaac Newton, from amidſt the darkneſs 
that involves human underſtanding, break forth, and 
appear like one of another ſpecies ! The vaſt machine, 
we inhabit, lies open ta him ; he ſeems not N 
ed with the general laws that govern it; an 
with the tranſport of a philoſopher he beholds and ad- 
mires the glorious work, he is capable of paying at once 
a more devout and more rational homage to his Maker. 
But alas ! how narrow 1s the proſpect even of ſuch a 
mind? and how obſcare to the compaſs that is taken 
in by the ken of an Angel; or of a ſoul but newly 
eſcaped from its impriſonment in the body ! For my 
part, I freely indulge my ſoul in the c6nfdence cf its 
fature grandeur ; it pleaſes me to think that 22 
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know ſo ſmall a portion of the works of the Creator, 
and with flow and painful ſteps creep up and down on 
the ſurface of this globe, ſhall ere long ſhoot away with 
the ſwiftneſs of imagination, trace out tie hidden 
ſprings of nature's operations, be able to keep pace 
with the heavenly bodies in the rapidity of their career, 
be a ſpectator of the long chain of events in the natural 
and moral worlds, viſit the ſeveral apartments of the 
creation, know how they are furniſhed and how inha- 
bited, comprehend the order, and meaſure the magni- 
tudes and diſtances of thoſe orbs, which to us ſeem 
diſpoſed without any regular deſign, and ſet all in the 
ſame circle ; obſerve the * of the parts of 
each ſyitem, and (if our minds are big enough to graſp 
the theory) of the ſeveral ſyſtems upon one another, 
from whence reſults the harmony of the univerſe. In 
eternity a great deal may be done of this kind. I find 
it of uſe to cheriſh this generous ambition; for beſides 
the ſecret refreſhment it diffuſes through my ſoul, it 
engages me in an endeavour to improve my faculties, as 
well as to exerciſe them c-nformably to the rank I now 
hold among reaſonable '.:ngs, and the hope I have of 
being once advanced to: ore exalted ſtation, 

The other, and that tk- ultimate end of man, is the 
enjoyment of God, beycnd which he cannot form a 
wiſh. Dim at beſt are the conceptions we have of the 
ſupreme Being, who, as it were, 2 his creatures in 
ſuſpence, neither diſcovering, nor hiding himſelf; by 
which means, the libertine hath a handle to diſpute his 
exiſtence, while the moſt are content to ſpeak him fair, 
but in their hearts prefer every trifling Eüiefaction to 
the favour of their Maker, and ridicule the good 
man for the ſingularity of his choice. Will there not 
a time come, when the free-thinker ſhall ſee his im- 
piaus ſchen.cs overturned, and be made a convert to 
the truths he hates; when deluded mortals ſhall be 
convinced of the folly of their purſuits, and the few 
wiſe who followed the guidance of Heaven, and, ſcorn- 
ing the blandiſhments of ſenſe and the ſordid bribery of 
the world, aſpired to a celeſtial abode, ſhall ſtand poſ- 
ſeſſed of their utmoſt wiſh in the viſion of the Creator? 
Here the mind heaves a thought now and then towards 


him, 
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bim, and hath ſome tranſient glances of his preſence : 
When, in the inſtant it thinks itſelf to have the faſteſt 
hold, the object eludes its expectations, and it falls 
back tired and baffled to the ground. Doubtleſs there 
is ſome more perfect way of converſing with heavenly 
Beings. Are not ſpirits capable of mutual intelligence, 
. unleſs immerſed in bodies, or by their intervention? 
Muſt ſuperior natures depend on inferior for the main 
priviledge of ſociable — that of converſing with, 
and knowing each other ? What would they have done 
had matter never been created? I ſuppoſe, not have 
lived in eternal ſolitude. As incorporeal ſubſtances are 
of a nobler order, ſo be ſure, their manner of intercourſe 
is anſwerably more expedite and intimate. This me- 
thod of communication, we call intellectual viſion, as 
ſomewhat analogous to the ſenſe of ſeeing, which is the 
medium of our acquaintance with this viſible world. 
And in ſome ſuch way can God make himſelf the 
objeR of immediate intuition to the blefſed ; and as he 
can, it is not improbable that he will, always conde- 
ſcending, in the circumſtances of doing it, to the weak- 
neſs and proportion of finite minds. EFHlis works but 
faiatly reflect the image of his perfections; it is a 
ſecond-hand knowledge : To have a juſt idea of him, 
it may be neceſſary that we ſee him as he is. But what 
is that ? It is ſomething that never entered into the 
heart of man to conceive ; yet, what we can cafily 
conceive, will be a fountain of unſpeakable, of ever- 
laſting rapture. All created glories will fade and die 
away in his preſence. Perhaps it will be my happi- 
neſs to compare the world with the fair exemplar of it 
in the divine mind ; perhaps, to view the original plan 
of thoſe wiſe deſigns that have been executing in a 
long ſucceſſion of ages. Thus employed in finding out 
his works, and contemplating their author, how ſhall I 
fall proſtrate and adoring, my body ſwallowed up in 
the immenſity of matter, my mind in the infinitude of 
his perfections 
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A. 


CTIONS, principles of, two in man, N. 588. 
Adulterers, how puniſhed by the primitive chri- 

ſtians, N. 579. 

Aglais, his ſtory told by Cowley, N. 610. 

Ambition, various kinds of it, N. 570. Laudable, 
613. 

3 the Corinthian drunkard, a ſaying of his, 
N. 869. 

hands how far honour is to be paid to it, N. 612. 

Anſwers to ſeveral letters at once, N. 2 and 619. 

Antipathies, a letter about them, N. 6c. 

Anxieties, unneceſſary, the evil of them and the vani- 
ty of them. N. 615. : 

Applauſe and cenſure ſhould not miſlead us, N. 610. 

W and Panthea, their ſtory out of Xenophon, N. 
p | 


q Ari. 


The 


Ariſlitpus, his ſaying of content, N. 574. 
Anguſtus, his ſaying of mourning for the dead, N, 
575 


B. 
Acon flitch, at M hichenovre in Staſßoraſpire, who 
4 = intitled to it, N. 607, Several demands for it, 
Bantam, Ambaſſador of, his letter to his maſter about 
the Engliſh, N. 557. 
Baxter, what a bleſſing he had, N. 598. 
Benevolence treated of, N. 601. 
Beneficence, the pleaſure of it, N. 588. A diſcourſe 
of it, 601. a 
Bion, his ſaying of a greedy ſearch after happineſs, N. 
Blank, his letter to the Spectator about his family, N. 


63. 
FE. 4 the drunken Briton, a ſaying of him after he 
had hanged himſelf, N. 569. 
Burleſk authors the delight of ordinary readers, N. 
616 and 625. 
Burleſk humour, N. 616. 
Buſy world, N. 624. 
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Acoet hes, or itch. of writing, an epidemical dif- 
temper, N. q82. 
Calamities, whimſical ones, N. $ 58. 
Calumny, the great offence of it, N. 594. Rules 
againſt it by the fathers of /a Trape, ibid. 
Caſes in love anſwered, N. 614. 
Cato, an inſtance of his probity, N. 557. 
Cave of Trophenius, ſeveral people put into it to be 
mended, N. 599 
Cenſure and applauſe ſhould not miffead us, N. 610. 
Chancery court, why erected, N. 564. | 
Chaſtity, how prized by the heathens, N. 579. 
Cherubims, what the rabbins ſay they are, N. 600. 
Chit-chat club's letter to the Szed7ator, N. 560. 
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Chriſtianity, the only ſyſtem that can produce con- 
tent, 574 How much above philoſophy, 
634 


Cleanlineſs, che praiſe of it, N. 631. 
Clergymen, the vanity of ſome in wearing ſcarves, N. 


609. 

— ſtage, its company, N. 631. 

Content how deſcribed by a Roſicruſian, N. 574. The 
virtue of it, 76:4. 

Country-gentlemen, advice to them about ſpending 
their time, N. 583. Memoirs of the life of one, 
622. 

Cowley, Mr. his deſcription of heaven, N. 590. His 
ſtory of Aglaus, 610. His ambition, 613. 

Crazy, a man thought ſo by reading Milton aloud, N. 

Crititks, modern ones, ſome errors of theirs about 
plays, N. 592. 

Cyrus, how he tried a young lord's virtue, N. 564. 


D. 


Iſcretion abſolutely neceſſary in a good huſband, 
N. 607. 
Diſtempers, difficult-to change them for the better, N. 
599- INC 
Divine nature, our narrow conceptions of it, N. 565. 
Its omnipreſence and omniſcience, 1014. 
Dreams, a diſcourſe of them, N. 593, and 597. Se- 
veral extravagant ones, ibid, Of Trophonius's cave, 


W. a character of one, N. 569. Is a monſter, 
ibid. | 

Drunkenneſs, the ill effects of it, N. 56g. What Se- 
neca and Publius Syrus ſaid of it, ibid. 

Dr yn, Mr. his tranflation of Japis's cure of Mueat, 
out of Vigil, N. 572. Of /Eneas's thips being turned 
to goddeiles, N. 589, His cock's ſpeech to Dame 
Partlet, N. 621. ' 

Dumb conjurer's letter to the Spefater, N. 560. 
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E. 


E25 King, an amour of his, N. 605. 2 

Egotiſm, the vanity of it condemned, N. 562. 

A young fellow very guilty of it, bid. | 

* tormented with the plague of darkneſs, N. 
15. 

Eloguence of beggars, N. 613. 

Engliſh, a character of them by a great preacher, N. 
557. By the Bantam Ambaſſador, ibid. A diſtemper 
they are very much afflicted with, 582. 

Epiſtolary poetry, the two kinds of tiles, N. 618. 

Erratum, a ſad one committed in printing the bible, 


579. 
Riel an eſſay upon it, N. 590. Part is te come, 
628. Speech in Cato on it, tranflated into Latin, 
ibid. 
F. 
ACES, every man ſhould be pleaſed with his own, 
N. 559. 
Fadlallab, is ſtory out of the Perfan tales, N. 578. 
Family madneſs in pedigrees, N. 612. 
Fancy, her character, N. 558. Her calamities, 184. 
Favours, Ladies, not to be boaſted of, N. 611. 
Fear, how neceſſary it is to ſubdue it, N. 615. 
Fellow of a college, a wiſe ſaying of one about poſte- 
rity, N. 583. 
Flattery, how grateful, N. 621. 
Fontenelle, his ſaying of the ambitious and cevetous, 


N. $70. 
Free-thinkers put into Trophonius's cave, N. 599. 
Fritilla's dream, N. 597. 
Funnel, Wiil, the toper, his character, N. 569. | 
Futurity, the ſtrong inclination man has to know it, 
N. 604. A weakneſs, ibid. The miſery of know- 
ing it, ibid. 


G. 
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G. 


Enealogy, a letter about it, N. 612. 
J Gladio's dream, N. 597. | 
God, a contemplation of his omnipreſence and omnĩ- 
ſcience, N. 565. He cannot be abſent from us, 
ibid, Conſiderations on his ubiquity, 57 r. 
Grotto, verſes on one, N. 632. 
Gyges and Aglais, their ſtory, N. 610. 


H. 


Amagaryads, the fable of them to the honour of 
trees, N. 
Happineſs of toads in heaven treated of, N. 600. Ap 
argument that God has aſſign'd us for it, ibid. 
Hearts, a viſion of them, N. 587. 
Heaven, its glory, N. 3 80. Deſcribed by Mr. Conley, - 
$90- The notions ſeveral nations have of it, 600, 
hat Dr. Tillet/on ſays of it, ibid. 
Hermit, his ſaying to a lewd young fellow, N. 575. 
Herdiſm, an eſſay upon it, N. 601. 
Hilpa, the Chineſe antediluvian Princeſs, her ſtory, N. 
534. Her letter to Shalum, 585. 
Hiftory, ſecret an odd way of writing one, N. 619. 
Hobbei's notions debaſe human nature, N. 588. 
Humour, the two extremes, N. 617. Burleſk, 616, 
Pedantick, 617. 
Hunting reproved, N. 583. 


_ Huſbands : Rules for marring them by the widows 


2 N. 561. Qualities neceſſary to make good ones, 
o/. 


I, 


Apis's cure of Freas, a tranſlation of Virgil, by Mr, 
Dryden, N. 572. 
Idle world, N, 624. 
ſell how it ſhould be uttered, N. 616. 
nitial letters, the uſe party-writers make of them, 


The IN DEX. 


7 567. An inſtance of it, 714. Criticiſms upon it, 

568. 

Integrity, great care to be taken of it, N. 557. 

r of a juſt good man taken from Horace, N. 

15. 

John a Nokes and John a Stiles, their petition, N. 577, 

Jr Gentlemen, widow-hunters, N. 561. 

1/adas the Spartan, his valour, N. 564. 

Julian the Emperor, an excellent paſſage cut of his 
6 relating to the imitation of the gods, N. 

34. 

Jupiter, his firſt proclamation about griefs and calami- 
ties, N. 558. His fecond, 1%. His juſt diſtribu- 
tion of them, 559. 

Jaſtice, the Spartan; famous for it, N. 564. 


L. 


* Adies, not to mind party, N. 6c7, 
: Laughter indecent in any religious aſſembly, N. 
3% 

Leſdia's letter to the Spectator, giving an account how 
ſhe was deluded by her lover, N. 81 1. 

Letter from the Bantam Ambaſſador to his maſter 
about the Exgliſb, N. 557 From the dumb con- 
juror to the Spectator, 560. From the chit- chat 
club, ibid. From Oxford about his recovering his 
ſpeech, ibid. From Frank Townly, ibid. About 
the widows club, 561. From Blank about his fa- 
mily, 563. About an angry huſband, 74:4. From 
Will Warly, about military education, 566. From 
an Half-pay officer about a widow, ibid. From Peter 
Pu/> on the ſame ſubject, ibid. Againſt Quacks, 

72. From the preſident of the widows club, 573. 
From a man taken to be mad for reading of poetry 
aloud, 577. A ſecond letter about the ubiquity of 
the Godhead, 580. Several anſwered at once, 581. 


From Conftantio Spec, ibid. From Amanda Lowelength, 


ibid. From Shalum the Chine/e to the Princeſs Hilpa, 
before the flood, 5 84. From Hilpa to Shalum, 585. 
From Jobn Shadow, at Oxford, about rellecting E 

night 
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night on the paſt day's actions, -586. About a vis 
ſion of hearts, 587. About planting, 589. From John 
Shadow about dreams, 593. Of inconſiſtent meta- 
phors, 59. From Jeremy Lowemore, with an aCe 
count of his life, 596. About making love, 602. 
From Fanny Fickle, 6056. From an aunt about her 
niece's idleneſs, 606. About the vn of ſome 
clergymen wearing ſcarves, 609. From Tom Nimble, 
about antipathies, id. From Cleora againſt the 
Ladies work, zlid. From Leia a deluded Lady, 
611. About genealogy, 612. From Vill * 
about ambition, 613. From the Temple about beg- 
ars eloquence, % From Monimia to recover 2 
ſt lover, 1d. From a country wit in the 

Burleſk way, 616. From a pedant in his pedan- 
tick way on the ſame ſubject, 617. About the 
ſtiles of letters, 618. Anfwers to ſeveral, 619. 
About flattery, 621. From the love-caſuiſt about 
the widows tenure, and the black ram, 623. From 
the ſame about love queries, 625. From one who re- 
commended himſelf for a news-monger, ibid. About. 
the force of novelty, 626. About a croſſed lover, 
627. About eternity to come, 628. About church 
muſick, 630. About the rattling club's getting into 
Church, 267. 

Life, eternal, what we ought to be moſt ſolicitous about, 
N. 575. Man's not worth his care, 76:4, valuable 

only as it prepares for another, ibid. 

Love-caſuiſt, ſome inſtructions of his, N. 591, 607. 

Lover, an account of the life of one, N. 596. A crofled 
one retires, 627. 


M. 


Ahometans, their cleanlineſs, N. 631. 
KL Marcia's prayer in Cato, N. 593. 
Memoirs of a private country-gentleman's life, N. 622. 
Man, the two views he is to be conſidered in, N. 588. 
An active being, 624. His ultimate end, ibid. 

Merry part of the * amiable, N. 598. 

Mefiah, the Jews miſtaken notion of bis wordly gran» 
deur, N. 610. | 


Metaphors, 
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Metaphors, when vicious, N. 595. An inſtanceof it, ibid, 

Military education, a letter about it, N. 566. 

_—_— rather to be ſuffered than an inconvenience, 

Ann, fond of ſpeaking of himſelf, N. 562. Sc 
liger's ſaying of him, ibid. | 

Mutick, church, recommended, N. 630. 

Muſician, burleſk, an account of one, N. 570. 
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Eedlework recommended to Ladies, N. 606. A 
Letter from Cleora againſt it, 6cg. 
News, the pleaſure of it, N. 625. 
Newton (Sir 1/aac) his noble way of confidering infinite 
ſpace, N. 564. 
Night, a clear one deſcribed, N. 565. Whimſically de- 
cribed by William Ramſey, 5 82. 
= y word of great uſe to women in love-mattersg 
625. 
Novelty, che ſorce of it, N. 626. 


O. 
9 often more illuſtrious than grandeur, N. 


622. 
Orator, what requiſite to form one, N. 633. 
Ovid, his verſes on making love at the theatre, tranſ- 
lated by Mr. Dryden, N. 602. How to ſueceed in 
his manner, 618. 


P. 


Aſſions the work of a — to ſub- 
* them, N. 564. Inſtances of their power, 
ibid. ; 

Patience, her power, N. 689. 

Pedantick ol 29g N. 1 

Penelope s web, the ſtory of it, N. 606. 

Perſon, the word defined by Mr. Locke, N. $76: I 
Et1ti08 
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Petition of John a Notes, and Fobn a Stiles, N. 357. 

Petition from a cavalier for a place, with his pretences 
to it, N. 629. 

Phebe and Colin, an original poem, N. 603. 

Philoſophers (Pagan) their boaſt of exalting human na- 
ture, N. 634. 

Pittacur, a wits ſaying of his about riches, N. 574. 

Pity, the reaſonableneſs of it, N. 588. 

Places, the unreaſonableneſs of party pretences to them, 
N. 629. 

Plandag recommended to country-gentlemen, N. 583. 
Again, 58g. 

Plato's ſaying of labour, N. 624. 

Play-houſe, how improved in ſtorms, N. 592. 

Politicians, the miſchief they do, N. 556. Some at the 
Royal Exchange, N. 568. 

Pu/s, Speculations on an old and a young one, N. 626. 

Pythageras, his advice to his ſcholars about examining 
at night what they had done in the day, N. c86. 


Q. 


Ueries in Love anſwered, N. 625. 
Queſtion, a curious one ſtarted by a ſchoolman 
about the choice of preſent and future happi- 
neſs and miſery, N. 575. 
DPuid-nunc Tho.) his letters to the Spefator about 
news, N. 62 


Nuacks, an eſſay againſt them, N. 572, 
R. 


ARE, a character of one, N. 576. 
Rattling elub got into the church, N. 630. 
Ramſay (William) the aſtrologer, his whimfical de- 
ſcription of night, N. 5 82. 
Revelation, what light it gives into the joys of 
heaven, N. 6co. 
Revenge of a Spaniſb Lady on a man who boaſted of 
her favours, N. 611. 


Reficru- 


Ne INDE x. 


Reficrufran, a pretended diſcovery made by one, N. 574. 
Royal progreſs, a poem, N. 620. 


8. 


T. Paul's eloquence, N. 633. 
Satire, whole duty of man turned into one, N. 568. 

Scarves the vanity ot ſome clergymens wearing them, 
N. 6cg. 

Scribbless, the moſt offenſive, N. 582, 

Self-love, the narrowneſs and danger of it, N. 588. 

Seneca, his ſaying of drunkenneſs, N. 569. 

Shakeſpear, his excellence, N. 562. 

Shalum the Chineſe, his letter to the Princeſs Hipa be- 
fore the flood, N. 584. 

Sight (ſecond) in Scotland, N. 6e4. 

. Singularity, when a virtue, N. 576. An inſtance of it, 

in a north- country Gentleman, 76:9. | 

Socrates, his ſaying of misfortunes, N. 558. 

Space (infinite) Sir Jaac Nexwten's noble way of conſi- 
dering it, N. 564. 

Spartan juſtice, an inſtance of it, N. 564. 

Spectator breaks a fifty years filence, N. 556. How he 
recovered his ſpeech, i6:4. His politicks, 1674. Lo- 
quacity, ibid. Of no party, z#bid. A calamity of 
his, 558. Criticks upon him, 568. He ſleeps as 
well as wakes for the publick, 599. His dream cf 
T rophonius's cave, ibid. Why the eighth volume pub- 
liſhed, 632. 

Spleen, its effects, N. 558. 

Stars, a contemplation of them, N. 565. 

Sublime in writing, what it is, N. 592. 

Fyncopiſts, modern ones, N. 567. 

Sracuſan Prince, jealous of his wife, how he ſerved 
her, N. 579. 


* 
1 mper (ſerious) the advantage of-it, N. 598, 


Tender hearts, an entertainment for them, N. 


627. 


Tenure, * 


ved 


_ , 
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Tenure, the moſt ſlippery in England, N. 623. 

Thales, his ſaying of truth and falſhood, N. 594. 

Theatre, of making love there, N. 602. 

Torre in Devonſhire, how unchaſte widows are puniſhed 
there, N. 614. | 

Townly, Frank, his letter to the Spefator, N. 560, * 

Tully praiſes himſelf, N. 562. What he ſaid of the 
immortality of the ſoul, 588. Of uttering a jeſt, 
616. Of the force of novelty, 626, What he re- 
quired in his orator, 633. | 


V. 


UV of the Godhead conſidered, N. 571. Far- 

ther conſiderations about it, 580. 

Verſes by a deſpairing lover, N. 591. On Phebe and 
Colin, 693. Tranſlation of verſes pedantick out of 
Italian, 617. The royal progreſs, 620, To Mrs. 

on her Grotto, 632. 

Vice as laborious as virtue, N. 624. 

Vion of human miſery, N. 604. 

"ulcan's dogs, the fable of them, N. 579. 


W. 


Eft-Faborne in Berijhive, a caſtom there for wi- 
dows, N. 624. What Lord Coke ſaid of the wi- 
dows tenure there, 623. 

Whicherowre bacon flitch, in Stagcradire, who untitled 
to it, N. 607. | 

Whele Duty I Hen, that excellent book turned into a 
ſatire, N. 568. 

Widows club, an account of it, N. 561. A letter 
from the preſident of it to the Spcdater about her 
ſuitors, 573. Duty of widows in old times, 605. 
A cuſtom to puniſh unchaſte ones in Berkfhire and 
D:wvenihire, 614. Inſtances of their riding the black 
ram there, 623. | 

Writing, the difficulty of it to avoid ceniure, N. 568. 

Work neceſſary tor Women, N. 606. 


X. 
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X. 


Enop hon, his accouut of Cyru;'s trying the virtue of 
a young Lord, N. 564. 


Z. 


r Queen, her ſlory out of the Perſian tales, 
578. 
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